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ABSTRACT 

This guide presents strategies for the prevention of 
emotional/behavioral disabilities, beginning before birth and 
continuing into young adulthood. It focuses on strategies that 
promote competent social behavior, identification of risk factors in 
development of antisocial behavior, and interventions to prevent the 
development of antisocial behavior. Prevention programs that have 
been proven effective are described along with the family, school, 
and community strategies they use. Individual chapters address the 
following topics: bullyproof ing, child care programs, classroom 
di scipline, conflict mediation, cooperative classrooms, early 
childhood, ethnoviolence prevention, full service schools, gang 
prevention, home and school partnerships, mentoring programs, peers 
helping peers programs, prosocial strategies, safe classrooms, safe 
schools, schools as caring communities, schoolwide discipline, 
screening, sports/recreation programs, and violence prevention. Each 
chapter presents a composite of policies, best practices, model 
programs, and suggested strategies that have practical application 
for policy and program development, (individual chapters contain 
references.) (DB) 
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Improved school-juvenile court liaison 
Family back-to-school week 
Neighborhood Day 

Vandalism watch on or near school grounds via mobile homes 
Encouragement of reporting by CB users of observed vandalism 
Community education programs 

More and better programs for disruptive/ disturbed youngsters 

DC State and federal oriented 

Uniform violence and vandalism reporting system 
State anti violence advisory committee 
Stronger gun-control legislation 
Enhanced national moral leadership 

Better coordination of relevant federal, state, community agencies 
Strong antirepass legislation 
More prosocial child-labor laws 

Reprinted with permission from Goldstein, A. P., Harootunian, B., & Conoley, J. C. 
(1994). Student aggression: Prevention, management, and replacement training. New 
York: Guilford Press (pp. 14 - 16). 

EARLY IffimVETfTIOri 

Many programs intended to prevent or reduce juvenile delinquency have been 
unsuccessful. "Apparently the risk factors that make a child prone to delinquency 
are based in too many systems-including the individual, the family, and community 
networks— to make isolated treatment methods effective" (Zigler, Taussig, & Black, 
1992, p. 997). Several longitudinal studies of early intervention programs, however, 
have shown that comprehensive early intervention strategies work to improve social 
behavior and act as a promising preventative for juvenile delinquency. "Among 
them, the effects of successful experiences early in childhood snowballed to generate 
further success in school and other social contexts; the programs enhanced physical 
health and aspects of personality such as motivation and sociability, helping the 
child to adapt better to later social expectations; and family support, education, and 
involvement in intervention improved parent's child-rearing skills and thus altered 
the environment where children were raised" (p. 1002). Parental participation in the 
intervention process, several studies demonstrated, helps families set up a proactive 
pattern of parent/program interaction which can last through the school years with 
positive impact. 
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Installing graffiti boards 
Encouraging student-drawn murals 
Painting lockers bright colors 
Using ceramic-type, hard-surface paints 
Sponsoring clean-up, pick-up, fix-up days 
Paving or asphalting graveled parking areas 
Using Plexiglas or polycarbon windows 
Installing decorative grillwork over windows 
Marking all school property for identification 

Using intruder detectors (microwave, ultrasonic, infrared, audio, video, 

mechanical) 
Employing personal alarm systems 
Altering isolated areas to draw foot traffic 

VL Parent oriented 

Telephone campaigns to encourage PTA attendance 

Anti truancy committee (parent, counselor, student) 

Parenting skills training 

Parents as guest speakers 

Parents as apprenticeship resources 

Parents as work study contacts 

Increased parent legal responsibility for children's behavior 
Family education centers 

VE. Security personnel 

Police-K-9 patrol units 

Police helicopter surveillance 

Use of security personnel for patrol 

Crowd control 

Intelligence gathering 

Record keeping 

Teaching (e.g. law) 

Counseling 

Home visits 

Development of school security manuals 
Vffl. Community oriented 

Helping-hand programs 

Restitution programs 

Adopt-a-school programs 

Vandalism prevention education 

Mass media publication of cost of vandalism 

Open school to community use after hours 7 
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Art and music courses 
Law courses 
Police courses 

Courses dealing with practical aspects of adult life 

Prescriptively tailored course sequences 

Work-study programs 

Equivalency diplomas 

Schools with walls (partitioning) 

Schools within schools 

Learning centers (magnet schools, educational parks) 

Continuation centers (street academies, evening high schools) 

Minischools 

Se 1 f-paced instruction 

Idiographic grading 

IV. Administrative 

Use of skilled conflict negotiators 
Twenty-four-hour custodial service 

Clear lines of responsibility and authority among administrators 

School safety committee 

School administration-police ccordination 

Legal rights handbook 

School procedures manual 

Written codes of rights and responsibilities 

Aggression-management training for administrators 

Democratized school governance 

Human relations courses 

Effective intelligence network 

Principal visibility and availability 

Relaxation of arbitrary rules (regarding smoking, dressing, absences, etc.) 

V. Physical school alterations 

I: iStalling extensive lighting 

Blacking out all lighting 

Reducing School size 

Closing off isolated areas 

Increasing staff supervision 

Speeding up repair of vandalism targets 

Monitoring electronically for weapons detection 

Making safety corridors (school to street) 

Removing tempting targets for vandalism 

Recessing fixtures where possible 
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ATTEMPTED SOLimOMS TO SCHOOL VIOLENCE AT© VANDALISM 

I. Student oriented 

Diagnostic learning centers 

Regional occupational centers 

Part-time programs 

Academic support services 

Group counseling 

Student advisory committee 

Student patrols (interracial) 

Behavior modifications: Contingency management 

Time-out 

Response cost 

Contracting 

Financial accountability 

School transfer 

Interpersonal skill training 

Problem-solving training 

Moral education 

Values clarification 

Individual counseling 

More achievable reward criteria 

Identification cards 

Peer counseling 

Participation in grievance resolution 
Security advisory council 
School safety committee 

n. Teacher oriented 

Aggression-management training for teachers 

Increased teacher-student nondass contact 

Teach^j-student-adnunistration group discussions 

Low teacher-pupil ratio 

Firm, fair, consistent teacher discipline 

Self-defense training 

Carrying of weapons by teachers 

Legalization of teacher use of force 

Compensation for aggression-related expenses 

Individualized teaching strategies 

Enhanced teacher knowledge of student ethnic milieu 

Increased teacher-parent interaction 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOLS 

Schools are not responsible for the negative social developments we are 
experiencing in our society; nor are schools responsible for their unfortunate effects. 
"Our schools cannot begin to solve these complex problems alone yet they are 
charged with educating all children and youth who come through the schoolhouse 
door" (Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey, in press). Although the origins of violence may 
not be changed by educators, violent behaviors and attitudes can be addressed in the 
educadonal setting. Teachers may not be able to fill the void of a child's home 
environment, but they can provide a foundation of love and acceptance, and they 
help children develop skills that are the building blocks of social competence and 
self-esteem. Students can learn to act prosocially just as they have learned to act 
antisocially. And, as many of the programs described in this document will show, 
schools can forge effective collaborations with community agencies and resources to 
provide social services and alternatives to violence to students and their families. 

In response to increasing violence and challenging behaviors among students, 
American schools have proposed a number of potential solutions, including 
humanistic, behavioral, electronic, architectural, organizational, curricular, 
administrative, and legal approaches (Goldstein, Harootunian, & Conoley, 1994). 
The chart reprinted on pages xiv-xvii illustrates the diverse and often costly 
strategies schools have explored to address this immense problem. But the majority 
of these strategies have focused on the control and reduction of student aggression, 
with marginal, if any success, instead of prevention programs which can 
significantly decrease antisocial behavior in later years. 
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Reclaiming youth at risk: Our hope for the future (pp. 46 - 54). 
Floomington, IN: National Education Service. 
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INTRODUCTIOH 



A NATIVE AMERICAN VIEW AS METAPHOR 

Brendtro, Brokertleg, & Van Bockern (1990) propose building positive cultures 
for education and youth programs based upon the four universal values of 
belonging, mastery, independence, and generosity embodied in a Native 
American circle of courage depicted on page ix. The authors believe the 
philosophy embodied in this circle of courage is "not only a cultural belonging of 
Native peoples, but a cultural birthright for all the world's children" (p. 36). 
Without the values of belonging, mastery, independence and generosity, they 
contend, "there can be no courage but only discouragement. Discouragement is 
courage denied. When the circle of courage is broken, the lives of children are 
no longer in harmony and balance" (Brendtro, Brokenleg, & Van Bockern, 1990, 
p. 46). Brendtro and Van Bockern (1994) contend that belonging, mastery, 
independence and generosity "define social and mental health. As such/ these 
are universal needs for all children and critical unmet needs for damaged 
children." While many students come to school having experienced this "circle 
of courage" in their Hves, others come "discouraged, with long histories of 
unmet needs" (Brendtro & Van Bockern, 1994): 

• Instead of belonging, they are guarded, untrusting, hostile, withdrawn; 
or they seek attention through compensatory attachments. 

• In place of mastery, they have encountered perpetual failure leading to 
frustration, fear of failure, and a sense of futility. 

• Not having learned independence, they feel like helpless pawns, are 
easily misled, or seek pseudopower by bullying or defiance. 

• Without a spirit of generosity, they are inconsiderate of others, self- 
indulgent, and devoid of real purpose for living, (p. 8) 

The circle of courage cannot be mended without understanding first where it is 
broken. Some characteristics of children and youth in which the values of 
belonging, mastery, independence, and generosity are either "normal," 
"distorted/'or "absent" are highlighted on pages x-xi. 
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INTRODUCTION 



• Traditional sources of stability and support for children have changed 
dramatically during the past several decades while institutions such as 
business and government have done little to strengthen families during 
this time of change; 

• Many children receive substandard care or no care while their parents 
work and many are alone before and after school hours; 

• Many children are being reared in single-parent farnilies and families of 
disharmony; 

• Parents sometimes fail to nurture and show interest in their children; 
they may provide inadequate supervision and discipline that is arbitrary, 
punitive, or extreme; 

• Many children grow up in households where conflicts are settled with 
physical force rather than verbal communication; 

• Many children rely upon television as a primary source of 
entertainment and values; violent programs reinforce the message that 
violence is acceptable; 

• Children and youth have greater access to firearms than students in the 
pi st; 

• Many children are growing up with violence as an acceptable way to 
interact with others and/or the only means they have to attain a goal; 

• Many children are victims of child abuse; one in three victims of 
physical abuse is a baby under the age of one; 

• Drug and alcohol abuse by pregnant mothers puts children at risk from 
the moment of conception; substance abuse in the home puts children at 
risk as well; 

• Many families lack affordable health care for their children; and 

• Environmental conditions put many children at risk for violet and 
criminal behavior; for instance, one in four children in this country 
currently lives in poverty. 
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to provide behavioral support" (Sugai & Horner, 1994). As they grow older, these 
students' problems do not disappear but instead "reverberate through the family 
and throughout the community" (All Systems, 1993, p. 17). If their behaviors 
and attitudes remain unchanged, these students are headed for a lifetime of 
failure and social rejection, perpetuating the spiral of violence. Because they 
often do not continue their education and frequently fail to find or keep jobs, 
many of these students eventually become part of the adult mental health 
system, criminal justice system, and/or welfare system. 



By the end of high school approximately 30 percent of today's 
elementary school students may be characterized by one or more of 
the folio wing: school dropout, runaway, seriously delinquent, 
antisocial, clinically depressed, pregnant, heavy drinker, or substance 
abuser (Lambert, 1988). The individual tragedies and the burden on 
society that unsuccessful, seriously disturbed, and dysfunctional 
youth create is enormous. Social, emotional, and behavior problems 
that are identifiable during the early school years are critical 
antecedents to most of these adolescent outcomes. Early recognition 
and intervention is essential with children whose behavioral 
patterns indicate the risk of developing more serious problems if 
educational and vocational options are to be preserved for all youth. 
When these children do not receive needed services, they contribute 
to a dysfunctional school climate making it difficult for all students to 
succeed. 

California, 1991, pp. 21 - 22 



CAUSES OF VIOLENCE 

What has caused the rise in violent behavior and emotional /behavioral 
problems among students? Among the many possible reasons and combinations 
of factors are the following (Simpson, 1991; Colvin, Kameenui, & Sugai, 1993; 
Gaustad, 1991; Starting Points, 1994): 

• Students are reflective of the American society: as our society has become 
more violent, violence hz3 found its way into our schools; 

• Routine exposure to violence has resulted in many children growing up 
with a desensitization to the effects of violence and a devaluation of 
human life; 

• The movement to place students in less restrictive environments has 
resulted in less availability of restrictive treatment and education 
options as more students with violent behaviors are being placed in 
general education settings; 
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INTRODUCTION 



One day as the townspeople stood on the riverbank, they noticed 
people frantically screaming for help as they were being carried 
downstream by the . aging currents. The townspeople immediately 
rescued the victims from the rough waters. However, as time went 
on more people were seen being carried downstream by the river. It 
was discovered that the bridge up the river had been badly damaged 
and that only half the people were making it across. 

As time went on, greater numbers of people were needing to be 
rescued. The town committed more and more of their annual budget 
to address the problem. They hired permanent rescue workers, built 
a riverside hospital, created rehabilitation programs, invented more 
sophisticated rescue devices and trained more volunteers. 

One day, after several years of pulling people out of the river, one 
young man asked, Wouldn't it be better if we were to repair the 
bridge?' Most of the people were too involved in the rescue effort to 
pay any attention. Others had never seen the bridge and were afraid 
to venture away from what was familiar. Still others said that they 
had not the slightest idea on how to repair a bridge. And so the 
bodies kept coming. (Sandoval, 1994, p. 2) 

This story, related to California State Director of Special Education Leo Sandoval 
by consultant Fred Fernandez, is an appropriate metaphor for the problems we 
face in meeting the needs of students with emotional /behavioral disabilities. 
Traditionally we have expended most of our energy and esources on 
rehabilitation of problems instead of on proactive prevention strategies. We 
have focused our emphasis on rescue attempts instead of repairs. And 
meanwhile the condition of the bridge has worsened. 



VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS 

Increasingly public schools face problem behaviors that affect student and staff 
safety including physical assault, weapons possession, gang violence, substance 
abuse, and physical and sexual abuse (Cotton, 1990). More than one third of all 
students report that other students in their school belong to fighting gangs 
(National Education, 1993, p. 163). "Public schools are far from being a safe 
environment where teachers and students can focus their attention solely on the 
learning process" (Colvin, Kameenui, & Sugai, 1993, p. 4). 

Among school populations, children and youth with emotional/behavioral 
problems are often the 'last to be included, first to be excluded, and most difficult 
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currently being used by many schools and communities to prevent 
emotional/behavioral problems and promote the development of prosocial behavior 
at the preschool, elementary, middle school, and secondary levels. We describe 
prevention programs that have proven effective in "repairing the bridge." These 
include everything from Healthy Start services to at-risk families as they become 
parents for the first time to Midnight Basketball programs for older adolescents at 
risk for gang involvement and criminal activity. A variety of strategies are 
described which involve families, schools, and communities in prevention efforts, 
including mentoring programs, gang prevention programs, violence and 
ethnoviolence prevention programs, conflict mediation programs, sports/recreation 
programs, after school care programs, and peer assistance programs. Considered 
together, these programs form a comprehensive array of strategies to prevent 
emotional/behavioral problems and promote the development of prosocial behavior 
among children and youth. 

The chapters in this document are arranged in alphabetical order by subject to 
include Bullyproofing; Child Care Programs; Classroom Discipline; Conflict 
Mediation; Cooperative Classrooms; Early Childhood; Ethnoviolence Prevention; 
Full Service Schools; Gang Prevention; Home-School Partnerships; Mentoring 
Programs; Peers Helping Peers Programs; Prosocial Strategies; Safe Classroom; Safe 
Schools; Schools as Caring Communities; Schoolwide Discipline; Screening; 
Sports /Recreation Programs; and Violence Prevention. Each chapter is a composite 
of policies, best practices, model programs, and suggested strategies that have 
practical application for policy and program development. We recognize there may 
be programs and strategies we have inadvertently overlooked. We welcome 
additional information as we continue to add to our collection of prevention 
resources. 

Some of the prevention strategies we describe are school-based, such as the teaching 
of prosocial skills, the creation of safe and cooperative classrooms, and development 
of schoolwide discipline plans. However, many of the strategies described are 
collaborative efforts between schools and assorted community agencies and 
resources, all working together in partnership. In some instances the school has 
become the hub of prevention efforts, such as in Full Service Schools and Schools of 
the 21st Century programs which offer students and families an array of social 
services at the school site. The most effective strategies are those that involve 
families as active partners in the prevention process. The earlier this family 
involvement takes place, the more effective the prevention efforts. 

Guetzloe (1990) applies a public health model to the prevention of emotional/ 
behavioral problems. Activities directed at the prevention of disease are categorized 
as primary, secondary, or tertiary, depending upon the stage of the disease. Primary 
activities attack the disease at its point of origin and seek to prevent it from 
occurring. Secondary activities involve early identification of those who already 
have symptoms of the disease and the provision of therapeutic interventions to 
prevent more serious problems from developing. Tertiary activities focus on 
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SCOPE OF THIS DOCUMENT 

Prevention is the first document of the series Organizing Systems to Support Competent 
Social Behavior in Children and Youth to be published by the Western Regional 
R^ecZL Other tides in the same series include Model Programs and Services 
Mentions, and Teacher Stress and Burnout The series seeks to examine and 
analyze current thinking and best strategies for: 

. Promoting good mental health and socially competent behaviors among 
students; 

. Preventing the development of emotional/behavioral disabilities and 
student involvement in gangs and violent actions by using strategies 
such as screening and early intervention, schoolwide discipline plans, 
and positive alternatives to violence and gang activities; 

• Developing programs to meet the needs of students with 
emotional/behavioral disabilities as well as those at risk for developing 
these disabilities at the district, building, and classroom level; and 

• Addressing the issues of stress and burnout among teachers who work 
with students with emotional/behavioral disabilities. 



The publication of this document addresses two goals of the eight mcludedj 
in Goals 2000 legislation passed by the United States Congress m April of 
1994: 

Goal 1: By the year 2000, all children in America will start school 
ready to learn. 

Goal 6: By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of 
drugs and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. (National Education, 
1993) 



In Organizing Systems to Support Competent Social Behavior in Children and Youth 
Prevention we take a close look at the prevention of emotional/behavioral 
disabilities, beginning before the birth of a child and continuing into young 
adulthood. Our document focuses on strategies that promote competent social 
behavior and on the identification of risk factors and interventions to prevent the 
development of antisocial behavior. We address the importance of early sprung 
for potential emotional/behavioral disabilities for all children. We explore strategies 
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treatment for those who already have serious symptoms of the disease, and the goal 
is rehabilitation. According to this model, an effective intervention program must 
provide prevention strategies at all three levels. The strategies included in this 
document fall primarily into the primary atid secondary categories. The third 
document in our series, Interventions, addresses primarily tertiary activities, 
although there is an obvious overlap among the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
activities we have described. 

ELEMENTS OF EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 

In her study of 100 diverse programs nationwide aimed at prevention of substance 
abuse, delinquency, teen pregnancy, and school failure and dropout, Dryfoos (1990) 
found that the most successful programs were those that focused "primarily on the 
antecedents of high-risk behavior rather than the presenting behavior itself' — a 
finding which reinforces the need for a strong prevention focus in school and 
community programs. Additionally, Dryfoos identified these common components 
among the most effective programs: 

• Individual attention to high-risk children and youth; 

• Community-wide, multiagency, multicomponent interventions; 

• Early intervention; 

• Emphasis on basic academic skills; 

• Healthy school climate; 

• Parental involvement; 

• Peer involvement; 

• Connection to the world of T4T "~* 

• Social and life skiik framing; and 

• Attention to staff training and supervi an. 

If successful programs such as those df^± 3ed in this document have been 
responsive to the needs of high risk children, why is our concern continuing to 
grow? Dryfoos (1990) responds: 

Clearly, if one in four children is in danger of failure to thrive, all of th ; .s 
activity, even multiplied hundreds of times in thousands of 
communities, is not having sufficient effect. It is too little, too late, too 
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fragmented, too categorical, too inconsistent. And, of course, children's 
programs, no matter how effective they might be, cannot solve the basic 
problems of this society— poverty and racism, and, increasingly, geneial 
economic decline. We child advocates are admittedly hanging on the 
incremental edge, chipping away at those situations that are amenable to 
change, with insufficient force to alter the social environment that 
generates so many of these problems. Even so, there is much 
incremental work that can and must be done. I do not believe that we 
can wait for the social revolution, (p. 134) 
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BULLY-PROOFING 



Bullying is a form of aggression that can manifest itself in many forms, including 
physical, verbal, or psychological. Bullying takes place when "one person uses 
power in a willful manner with the aim of hurting another individual 
repeatedly" (Garrity, Jens, Porter, Sager, & Short-Camilli, 1994, p. 7). Although 
aggression and hurtful remarks are part of conflict for all ages of children, true 
bullying is characterized by the following features: 

• Bullying is repetitive negative actions targeted at a specific victim. 

• Bullying is an imbalance of power so that the victim has trouble 
defending himself or herself. This imbalance can be the result of 
physical size or the result of emotional or cognitive capacity. Overall, 
the critical feature is that the victim does not have the skills to cope. 

• Bullying is usually characterized by unequal levels of affect. The child 
being victimized is typically very upset. This may be manifested by 
withdrawal, outright crying and anguish, or anger. Regardless of the 
specific behavior observed, the content and process is one of 
extraordinary distress on the part of the victim. The child doing the 
bullying, on the other hand, is typically devoid of affect. He or she is 
likely to show little outward emotion and to communicate through 
words or action that the victim provoked or deserved the aggresskn. 
Little or no empathy or caring for the victim is evident. The child who 
bullies feels justified in his or her actions (Garrity, Jens, Porter, Sager, & 
Short-Camilli, 1994, p. 8) 

"Increasingly, children simply do not feel safe at school-safe from violence, safe 
from humiliation, and safe from bullying" (Garrity, Jens, Porter, Sager, & Short- 
Camilli, 1994, p. 1). As the result of bullying, many students in American schools 
today, especially elementary-aged students, spend their days at school in fear that 
they will be humiliated or picked on by bullies. 

Bully-Proofing Your School (Garrity, Jens, Porter, Sager, & Short-Camilli, 1994) is 
a preventative approach that takes a positive rather than punitive approach to 
eliminating bullying behaviors and making the school a safe and caring 
environment for all students. The program stresses consistency in addressing 
bullying behaviors directly and supporting positive interactions. The process is 
guided by a written policy adopted by the school toward bullying with standards 
and expectations outlined for both staff members and students. Goals of the 
bully-proofing program include: 
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• shifting the power balance with the entire school system to the "silent 
majority" of students; 

» participating in the development of the program by the community of 
parents, the administration, and the staff; and 

• training in the skills and knowledge base necessary to implement the 
program. 

Bully-Proofing Your School is a process which consists of five main components: 
1) staff training, 2) student instruction, 3) support of the victims, 4) intervention 
with the bullies, and 5) working with parents (Garrity, Jens, Porter, Sager, & 
Short-Camilli, 1994, p. 3). Each of these components is discussed in detail in 
Bully-Proofing Your School: A Comprehensive Approach for Elementary 
Schools (1994). Sample lesson plans and a resource guide are included m this 
book. 
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School-age child care provides supervision for children as well as an opportunity for 
them to develop competent social skills. Many of these programs offer children a 
variety of social and recreational opportunities, expanded educational experiences,, 
nutritious breakfasts before school, after-school snacks, and quiet time for 
homework completion. Before and after-school programs may be sponsored by 
schools or operate under collaborative partnerships between schools and 
city /community agencies such as the YMCA, Catholic Community Services, or 
Parks and Recreation Departments. Most fees are on a sliding scale based upon 
family income. 

Many communities are recognizing schools as "one of a variety of community 
resources that can be adapted to the total needs of the children they serve daily" 
(Zigler & Lang, 1990, p. 141). There are several advantages to using public schools 
as child care program sites. "For school-aged children, the school is already the 
center of much of their lives, and is second only to the family in providing for their 
developmental needs" (Zigler & Lang, p. 141). Most schools have facilities that 
support educational and recreational activities for children and offer a safe 
environment in which children feel comfortable. 

A program that is fully utilizing the resources offered by schools to meet the care 
needs of preschool and school-aged children is the Schools for the 21st Century 
Program. The program utilizes existing school facilities to offer a variety of child 
care and family support services. All-day, year-round child care is available to 
preschoolers, beginning at age three.. A before and after-school and vacation care 
program is available to students in grades kindergarten through six. Many 
communities have adopted and replicated the model or selected components of the 
model (Zigler & Lang, 1990). 



According to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, more than 2,000,000 children 
between the ages of 5 and 13 are alone after school and 500,000 are alone 
before school. (Zigler & Lang, 1991) 



Zigler and Lang (1990) contend that all children need child care during nonschool 
hours through grade six, and that "most need supervision of some kind through 
junior high or middle school. Some may even require it into the high school years, 
depending upon individual circumstances" (p. 120). The nature of care and 
progranuning offered for older students is necessarily different from that of younger 
children. 
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Profiled here are several different approaches to school-based child care programs 
operating in Aurora, Colorado; Miami, Florida; the state of Hawaii; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Bangor, Maine; Monmouth Junction, New Jersey; Murfreesboro, Tennessee; 
and San Antonio, Texas. Some of them offer services to both elementary and middle 
school students. One program offers after-school services to middle school as well 
as high school students. 



AURORA COLORADO 

A year-round recreation program for elementary students in Aurora, Colorado has 
been made possible by a collaboration between the city's recreation department and 
the public school district. The program runs all year to accommodate students on 
single-track and multi-track schedules during thdr various vacation periods, as well 
as students on traditional schedules during their full and half-day school breaks. 
Parents may select one to five days weekly for care both before and/ or after school. 

A cooperative service agreement between the school system and recreation 
department trades the use of the school facilities for use of the city's swimming 
pools, playing fields, and courts. The program offers individual as well as group- 
oriented activities in arts and crafts, music, drama, dance, sports and games, 
swimming, and field trips. Children also receive instruction in sign language, 
environmental awareness, drug abuse, and gang prevention. Parents pay nominal 
participation fees; a half-price user fee is offered to at-risk, low income students to 
help encourage their participation. The program is staff by retired teachers, college 
students, parents, and teacher aides (School-Age, 1992). 



MIAMI, FLORIDA 



Centro Mater is a private, non-profit center administered through Catholic 
Community Services. Located in the inner-city area of Miami known as Little 
Havana, the center serves both elementary and middle school students on a year- 
round basis. During the summer vacation period, the after-school program becomes 
a camp open eight hours each day. Th^ renter also has a day care program for 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children. Students who attend the after-school 
program represent 20 different Hispanic nationalities and come primarily from 
immigrant families. Staff members are either bilingual in English and Spanish or 
monolingual in Spanish; children are free to speak in whichever language they feel 
most comfortable (Centro Mater, 1993). 

The major goal of the after-school program is the prevention of school failure and 
family problems due to linguistic barriers, immigrant isolation, lack of formal 
education of parents, and economic disadvantage. The program emphasizes 
supervision and safety, improvement of academic skills, recreation, enrichment, and 
socialization within a family-like environment. An individualized tutoring program 
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which focuses on math and English is available to students in grades 3 through 8. 
Centro Mater teaching staff maintain close communication with school teachers to 
coordinate tutorial assistance; the center staff also participates in training activities 
offered by the school district. 

The fees of most children are subsidized by the Metro-Dade County Department of 
Human Services. The program is funded through United Way support; city, county, 
and state government funds; donations from private individuals and corporations; 
and parental fees (less than 5 percent of revenue is derived from nominal fees paid 
by approximately half of the parents). 



hawm 



Hawaii has initiated the only statewide effort to finance low cost, school-based, child 
care programs in the country. Hie A+ program provides after-school care for any 
elementary-aged child whose parents work, attend school, or participate in a job 
training program. Low-income children are given the highest priority for 
enrollment in the program, and the Hawaii Department of Education requires that 
two-thirds of the slots be available for at-risk students. Although specific content 
and schedules are determined by individual schools, all programs provide 
homework assistance and activities such as art, physical education, drug abuse 
awareness, and bicycle safety. The program is staffed by community members and 
school employees. Parents pay a nominal monthly fee; this charged can be waived 
for children who qualify for free or reduced school meals (School-age, 1992). 



COUriCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

The Up With Kids program, provided in six elementary schools in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, is a collaborative effort involving 14 community organizations that have 
combined resources to provide active, enriching, and self-esteem building activities 
after school for children from low-income families. Local churches, social service 
agencies, and youth organizations contribute volunteers, resources, staff training, 
snacks, toys, and materials. A site committee, composed of school staff and 
community members at each school site, helps administer the programs and solve 
problems. Funding sources include parental fees from about one-third of the 
participants, community block grants, community and corporate contributions, and 
state Department of Human Services funding (LINK-UP, 1993). 



3ANQOR MAiriE 



Vine Street School in Bangor, Maine has started before and after-school clubs as a 
"proactive approach to the negative reactive practice of staying after school. The 
purpose of the clubs is to encourage children to be responsible for their own learning 
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by providing the opportunity for them to make their own choices according to their 
strengths, interest and needs" (Brountas, 1993, p. 87). On a voluntary basis, students 
come to school 30 minutes early and stay 30 minutes late on alternating days in 
order to receive more individualized instruction and personalized attention from 
teachers. Students participate in the learning process by selecting goals and 
pursuing special interests. They often teach one another as they participate in class 
presentations and share their skills and knowledge with fellow students. 

A special before-school Reading Club for at-risk students meets three mornings a 
week. Reading Club students are identified during preschool assessment and 
invited to participate in the program. The program includes a story time, shared, 
reading experiences, writing and language arts games. The Reading Club gives 
students "a running start to each day's activities and makes learning hard concepts 
easy and lots of fun" (Brountas, 1993, p. 90). 

MONMOUTH JUNCTION. NEW JERSEY 

South Brunswick High School now operates a Teen Center three evenings a week 
and two afternoons after school during the school year. The center is open to all 
middle school and high school students. The center provides games, sports, a 
lounge, an art studio, computers, projects, rap groups, tutorials, and summer trips. 
The center offers students a supervised place to come, with interesting things to do 
and homework assistance. Most of the equipment needed to operate the Teen 
Center program is already available at the school, and most of the planning is done 
by the students themselves. The only cost is the salaries of employees to supervise 
the center's operation (Horenstein, 1993). 

MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE 

The Extended School Program of the Murfreesboro City Schools provides child care 
year round in the district's seven elementary schools. The program's schedule 
includes before and after-school care during the school year, and full day care 
during summer vacation, snow days, and teacher inservice days. Activities 
incorporate a wide range of experiences, including music, art, computers, and 
foreign languages. Each afternoon session includes a 30-minute quiet period for 
students to work on homework assignments. Parents of participating students pay a 
minimal fee for the program; those who cannot afford the program are allowed to 
donate their time, expertise, or materials in lieu of payments. The financially self- 
sustaining program is staffed by parent volunteers, Murfreesboro University 
students, who receive college credit for their time, ano. e program staff. Members 
of the Murfreesboro business community also donate time and expertise to the 
program (School-age, 1992). 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

The North East Independent School District in San Antonio, Texas has developed an 
after-school program especially for middle school students the district describes as 
"too old for baby-sitters and too young to baby-sit." The Kid's Involvement 
Network offers a combination of recreational opportunities, arts, athletics, and field 
trips. KIN participants also perform community service. The last hour of each day 
is spent doing homework and receiving supplemental academic instruction. The 
school district received a $35,000 grant from the Texas Department of Community 
Affairs to develop the program in the district's eight middle schools. Parents pay a 
nominal weekly fee to support the program and donations from the community help 
parents who cannot afford to pay. Snacks are provided by program funds or 
through parent and community donations (School-age, 1992). 
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Classroom discipline plans should complement SCHOOL-WIDE DISCIPLINE PLANS 
(see pages 237 -238). "Good classroom rules should be the backbone of any 
proactive strategy to reduce problem behaviors" (Rhode, Jenson, & Reavis, 1993, 
p. 19). These authors recommend that teachers select and post core classroom 
rules before the first day of school. To reinforce those rules, during the first two 
weeks of school teachers should start each day randomly selecting students to: 

• read a posted rule, 

• discuss and/ or role play why the r ule is important, 

• explain what will happen if the rule is followed, and 

• explain what will happen if the rule is not followed. 
(Rhode, Jenson, & Reavis, 1993, p. 19) 

Following this two-week introduction to rules, the authors recommend that 
teachers review the rules with students any time it seems necessary to do so. 
Characteristics of good proactive classroom rules include (Rhode, Jenson, & 
Reavis, 1993, p. 20): 

Make your rules describe behavior 
that is observable. The behavior 
must be observable so that you can 
make an unequivocal decision as to 
whether or not the rule has been 
followed. 



• Keep the number of rules to a 
minimum — about five rules 
for each classroom. 



• Keep the wording of rules 
simple — pictures or icons 
depicting the rules help the 
understanding of younger 
students. 

• Have the rules logically 
represent your basic expectation 
for a student's behavior in your 
classroom. 



• Make your rules describe behavior 
that is measurable. That is, the 
behavior must be able to be counted 
or quantified in some way for 
monitoring purposes. 

• Publicly post the rules in a 
prominent place in the classroom 
(e.g., in the front of the classroom, 
near the door). The lettering should 
be large and block-printed. 
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• Keep the wording positive if 
possible. Most rules can be 
stated in a positive manner; 
some rules cannot. However, 
the majority of classroom rules 
should be positive. 



• Make your rules specific. The 
more ambiguous (i.e., open to 
several interpretations) the 
rules are, the more difficult 
they are to understand. Tough 
kids can take advantage of 
nonspecific "loopholes" in 
poorly stated rules. 



Tie following the rules to 
consequences. You should spell out 
what happens positively if students 
follow the rules, and what they lose 
if they do not follow the rules. 
Frequently, teachers forget to state 
the positive consequences. 

Always include a compliance rule. 
You get the behavior that you post 
in rules. If you want to improve 
compliance in the classroom, 
include a rule such as "Do what 
your teacher asks immediately." 



A list of "Support Strategies for Preventing Problem Behaviors" has been 
reprinted on pages 15 - 18 (Topper, Williams, Leo, Hamilton, & Fox, 1994). 

Sections of Schoolwide and Classroom Discipline (Cotton, 1993) have been 
reprinted on pages 21 - 24. 

A number of strategies can be utilized to prevent problem behaviors in the 
classroom. Many of these are discussed in the Interventions document of this 
series. 
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Figure 5.3 

SUPPORT STRATEGIES FOR PREVENTING 
PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

increase Student Control and Choices 

■ Ask students what they need to have a better experience at school 

■ include students In planning and problem solving. 

U Increase the number, variety and importance of the decisions students make. 

■ Support students having flexibility In their daily schedules. 

■ Support students shortening the length of an activity or taking mini-breaks. 

■ Grant students legitimate power - involve students in leadership roles. 
m Support students to transition, to the next class /activity at a different time. 

■ Addmterestmgactiviflesandexperiencesmatchedtostudents'to^ 

needs. 

■ Support students to self-evaluate their work. 

■ Support students to choose between various assignments or choose what part 
of an assignment to do. 

IS Support students to leave class when needed. 

m Support students to choose testing methods. 

■ Develop assignments which emphasize students' choices, strengths and talents. 

Increase Opportunities for Positive Attention 

m Assign students to teacher advisor/mentors. 

■ Increase the number of friends or allies who know and spend time with stu- 
dents. 

■ Encourage other students to include the student in activities (e.g., develop a 
"Circle of Friends"). 

■ Engage family, friends, faculty, students in supporting the students (e.g., imple- 
ment a MAPS activity). 

■ Identify an adult mentor within the community. 

H Increase the number of community activities students have access to. 

■ Support students to join after school groups/clubs/teams. 

■ Increase others' knowledge of students' Interests strengths and preferences. 

H Use teaching assistants to help all students in the class rather than an assistant 
paired directly with one student. 

■ Speak and react to students in ways that model respect and friendship. 

■ Develop a peer buddy systems for students. 



A POSITIVE APPROACH TO UNDERSTANDING AND ADDRESSING CHALLENGING BEHAVIORS 
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Figure 5.3 Continued 
Increase Student's Status, Self-Esteem, Image 

■ Support students to be peer mentors/tutors. 

■ Support student involvement In community service activities. 

■ Give students assignments which will -guarantee" success. 
m Support students to obtain a job. 

■ Add prosocial skills to students' curricula. 

■ Support students to access high status materials, clothing accessories (In style 
for age group and community). 

■ If any characteristics of the students' life reinforce a negative reputation, try to 
decrease the stigma students experience. 

m Give students high status ! classroom /school jobs/roles. 

M Increase amount of time students spend in roles that offer the best opportuni- 
ties to express their natural abilities or stror 7 interests (e.g., drawing, music, 
drama, pottery, sports, reading, math). 

Match Teaching Strategies /Arrangements to 
Meet the Student's Strengths 

H Increase the use of hands on, small group, (3 to 6 students) teacher directed and 
student directed activities and decrease/limit large group (e.g., lecture format) 
activities. 

* Increase the use of Cooperative Learning Group Activities. 
H Provide students instruction & frequent feedback on how to work in a group. 
M Select instructional group in advance and rearrange groupings often to insure 
good matches among students. 

■ Decrease the length of activities. 

■ Increase the use of activities In which students work independently. 

■ Increase the use of peer partner/tutoring teaching formats. 

■ Gain student attention prior to giving directions. 

■ Provide students with written notes/audio tapes of lectures and written direc- 
tions. 

ft Increase the use of a questioning/discussion format. 
H Increase repeating/rewording questions and answers. 

m Insure that students know when activities will be finished and how much time 

they have between activities. 
M Increase use of comprehension checks before going on to new topic. 

■ Increase use of teacher demonstration/modeling. 



Figure 5.3 Continued 
U Increase use of roie playing, coaching and feedback. 

■ Increase opportunities for students to use computers. 

■ Increase the fun level of activities (e.g., use games, hands on activities, cartoons, 
humor). 

Match insfmcttonaa Activities and Materials to Student Strength* 

m Tailor materials to match students* abilities and Interests. 

■ Increase use of "hands on" activities. 

H Increase use of "real life" examples matched to student age and Interests. 
■1 Use materials and activities that students commonly have access to in home 

and community environments. 
a Use a variety of materials and activities to teach important concepts. 

■ Start at a point where you know students will be successful and work from 
there. 

■ Provide a variety of books/articles/materials for each lesson and allow students 
to select a few. 

H Emphasize cooperation among students and sharing of materials. 

■ Limit competition among students. 

m Increase opportunities for problem solving. 

■ Provide students with pre-trainlng on materials (e.g., content, vocabulary). 

■ Be predictable — establish a visual schedule for the class as a whole and for 
individual students (like a date book). 

Match Expected Response* / Testing Methods 
to Students Strengths 

■ Support students to communicate ideas and demonstrate learning In a variety 
of ways (art, music, dance, poetry, oral presentations). 

■ Avoid requiring students to respond In ways which are likely to produce ex- 
treme stress or anxiety (e.g., read aloud for a non-reader, essay exam for a poor 
writer). 

m When anxiety producing situations (e.g., oral presentation, final exams) cannot 

be avoided, provide additional support tailored to the students needs. 
H Provide extra practice In non-threatening, supportive situations. 

■ Read the test to students. 

■ Test students In private. 



a Pnsrnvn APPROACH TO UNDERSTANDING AND ADDRESSING CHALLENGING BEHAVIORS 
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Figure 5.3 Continued 

M Give students extra time to answer/complete tests. 

■ Test students on a subset of the material. 

■ Break the test into shorter segments given over a period of days. 

Physical Arrangement and Classroom Management 

11 Sit students in a position in the classroom which will best meet their needs (e.g., 
near the front of the classroom, near the teacher, near the door, near a window, 
near a supportive peer, away from unsupporuve peers). 

■ Arrange classroom to prevent problems from occurring, facilitate cooperative 
interactions, and the sharing of materials and ideas between stud ants and 
adults. 

H Support students to leave the classroom (e.g., on a mission to the office, run an 
errand, go to see the guidance counselor) when anxious, angry, or fearful 

■ Limit the student access to peers or adults who tend to set them oft 

■ Model appropriate ways of interacting with students for peers and other adults. 

■ Make sure all materials are handy and set up in advance. 

M Reassess classroom rules in relation to the students' strengths and needs. 

■ Reassess classroom discipline methods in relation to the students' strengths 
and needs. 
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Introduction 

During most of its twenty-two year existence, 
the Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Atti- 
tudes Toward the Public Schools has identi- 
fied '"lack of discipline" as the most serious 
problem facing the nation's educational sys- 
tem. 

Many educators and students are also gravely 
concerned about disorder and danger in school 
environments, and with good reason: Each 
month approximately three percent of teach- 
ers and students in urban schools, and one to 
two percent in rural schools, are robbed or 
physically attacked. Nearly 17,000 students 
per month experience physical injuries serious . 
enough to require medical attention (Harvard 
Education Letter 1987). 

School personnel, students, and parents call 
attention to the high incidence of related 
problems in school environments — problems 
such as drug use, cheating, insubordination, 
truancy, and intimidation — which result in 
countless school and classroom disruptions 
and lead to nearly two million suspensions per 
year (Harvard Education Letter 1987). 

In addition to these school discipline issues, 
American classrooms are frequently plagued 
by other, more minor kinds of misbehavior 
which disrupt the flow of classroom activities 
and interfere with learning. Approximately 
one-half of all classroom time is taken up with 
activities other than instruction, and disci- 
pline problems are responsible for a signifi- 



cant portion of this lost instructional time 
(Cotton 1990). 

At the same time, however, there are many 
schools which, regardless of their size, socio- 
economic influences, student composition, or 
geographic setting, have safe and orderly 
classrooms and grounds. As £he research lit- 
erature makes clear, these well-disciplined, 
smooth-running school environments are not 
the product of chance. This report offers a 
synthesis oft .ndings from research studies 
which have identified effective classroom- and 
school-level disciplinary practices. 

Definition 

Is "discipline" concerned with preventing 
misconduct or with punishing it? The word, 
according to the American Heritage Dictionary 
of the English Language, refers to both pre- 
vention and remediation. It can be "training 
that is expected to produce a specified charac- 
ter or pattern of behavior" or "controlled 
behavior resulting from such training"; but it 
can also be "punishment intended to correct or 
train." Educational researchers have exam- 
ined both the prevention and the remediation 
aspects of school and classroom discipline, and 
thus findings about both are cited in this 
report 

Jones (1979) says that "discipline, most simply 
stated, is the business of enforcing simple 
classroom rules that facilitate learning and 
minimize disruption" (p. 26). Variations on 
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room discipline is generally poor 
(Gottfredson 1989; Gottfredson and 
Gottfredson 1985). 

Punishment which is excessive or 
which is delivered without support or 
encouragement for improving behav- 
ior (Cotton and Savard 1982; Lovegrove, 
et al. 1983). Among the kinds of punish- 
ment that produce particularly negative 
student attitudes are public punishment 
(Elliot 1986) and corporal punishment (see 
below). 

Corporal punishment. Most of the 
literature on corporal punishment is 
unrelated to research on effectiveness. As 
Doyle (1989) points out, most writers 
either ignore or assume the efficacy of this 
highly controversial practice, and go on to 
discuss it from a moral perspective. 
Writers (e.g., Doyle 1989; Docking 1982) 
point out, for example, that racial and 
ethnic minority students receive more 
corporal punishment in school settings 
than other students. 

Recently, however, more researchers have 
studied the effectiveness of corporal pun- 
ishment in reducing misbehavior and have 
found that, in addition to the moral and 
psychological arguments against its use, it 
is indefensible on grounds of efficacy. 
Researchers (e.g., Docking 1982; Doyle 
1989; Maurer and Wallerstein 1984) have 
found that: 

— The results of corporal punishment 
are unpredictable. 

— Even when it is successful at inhibit- 
ing inappropriate behavior, corporal 
punishment still doesn't foster appro- 
priate behavior. 

— Corporal punishment is sometimes un- 
intentionally reinforcing, since it 
brings attention from adults and 
peers. 

— Corporal punishment often creates re- 
sentment and hostility, making good 
working relationships harder to create 
in the future. 
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Corporal punishment is related to 

undesirable outcomes, such as in- 
creased vandalism and dropping out 

• Out-of-school suspension. Once again, 
minority students are overrepresented in 
out-of-school suspension rates (Doyle 
1989; Slee 1986). Moreover, research does 
not support the use of out-of-school sus- 
pension. As Slee points out, suspension 
doesn't help the suspended student, nor 
does it help the other students, because 
school staff simply get rid of troublesome 
students rather than changing the school 
environment in such a way as to prevent/ 
reduce discipline problems. 

Finally, as researcher William Wayson 
underscored during a telephone conversa- 
tion with the present author, over 90 
percent of suspensions occur over behav- 
iors which are more irritating and annoy- 
ing than truly serious. Wayson noted that 
discipline policies should be written and 
enforced in such a way that suspension, if 
it is used at all, is not used for these less- 
serious infractions. 

Summary: The Research 
Perspective on Improving 
School and Classroom 
Discipline 

School personnel seeking to improve the 
quality of discipline in their schools and 
classrooms are encouraged to follow the 
guidelines implicit in the discipline research. 
These include: 

AT THE SCHOOL LEVEL: 

1. Engage school- and community-wide com- 
mitment to establishing and maintaining 
appropriate student behavior in school 
and at school-sponsored events. 

2. Establish and communicate high expec- 
tations for student behavior. 

3. With input from students, develop clear 
behavioral rules and procedures and 
make these known to all stakeholders in 
the school, including parents and commu- 
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4. Work on getting to know students as in- 
dividuals; take an interest in their plans 
and activities. 

5. Work to improve communication with and 
involvement of parents and commu- 
nity members in instruction, extracur- 
ricular activities, and governance. 

6. If commercial, packaged discipline pro- 
grams are used, modify their compo- 
nents to meet your unique school situ- 
ation and delete those components which 
are not congruent with research. 

7. For the principal: 

a. Increase your visibility and infor- 
mal involvement in the everyday life 
of the school; increase personal inter- 
actions with students. 

b. Encourage teachers to handle all 
classroom discipline problems that 
they reasonably can; support their de- 
cisions. 

c. Enhance teachers' skills as class- 
room managers and disciplinarians by 
arranging for appropriate staff 
development activities. 

AT THE CLASSROOM LEVEL: 

8. Hold and communicate high behavioral 
expectations. 

9. Establish clear rules and procedures 

and instruct students in how to follow 
them; give primary-level children and 
low-SES children, in particular, a great 
deal of instruction, practice, and remind- 
ing. 

10. Make clear to students the conse- 
quences of misbehavior. 

11. Enforce classroom rules promptly, con- 
sistently, and equitably from the very 
first day of school 

12. Work to instill a sense of self-discipline 
in students; devote time to teaching self- 
monitoring skills. 



13. Maintain a brisk instructional pace 
and make smooth transitions between 
activities. 

14. Monitor classroom activities and give 
students feedback and reinforcement 
regarding their behavior. 

15; Create opportunities for students (par- 
ticularly those with behavioral problems) 
to experience success in their learning 
and social behavior. 

16. Identify those students who seem to lack a 
sense of personal efficacy and work to help 
them achieve an internal locus of 
control. 

17. Make use of cooperative learning 
groups, as appropriate. 

18. Make use of humor, when suitable, to 
stimulate student interest or reduce 
classroom tensions. 

19. Remove distracting materials (athletic 
equipment, art materials, etc.) from view 
when instruction is in progress. 

WHEN DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS ARISE: 

20. Intervene quickly; do not allow behav- 
ior that violates school or classroom 
rules to go unchecked. 

21. As appropriate, develop reinforcement 
schedules and use these with misbehav- 
ing students. 

22. Instruct students with behavior problems 
in self-control skills; teach them how to 
observe their own behavior, talk them- 
selves through appropriate behavior 
patterns, and reinforce themselves for 
succeeding. 

23. Teach misbehaving students general pro- 
social skills— self-awareness, coopera- 
tion, and helping. 

24. Place misbehaving students in peer tu- 
toring arrangements; have them serve ei- 
ther as tutors or tutees, as appropriate. 

25. Make use of punishments which are 
reasonable for the infraction committed; 
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provide support to help students im- 
prove their behavior. 

26. Make use of counseling services for stu- 
dents with behavior problems; counseling 
should seek the cause of the misconduct 
and assist students in developing needed 
skills to behave appropriately. 

27. Make use of in-school suspension 
programs, which include guidance, 
support, planning for change, and skill 
building. 

28. Collaborate with misbehaving students on 
developing and signing contingency con- 
tracts to help stimulate behavioral 
change; follow through on terms of con- 
tracts. 

29. Make use of home-based reinforcement 
to increase the effectiveness of school- 
based agreements and directives. 

30. In schools which are troubled with severe 
discipline problems and negative cli- 
mates, a broad-based organizational 
development approach may be needed 
to bring about meaningful change; com- 
munity involvement and support is critical 
to the success of such efforts. 

INEFFECTIVE DISCIPLINE 
PRACTICES: 

31. Avoid the use of vague or unenforce- 
able rules. 

32. Do not ignore sudent behavior which 
violates school or classroom rules; it 
will not go away. 

33. Avoid ambiguous or inconsistent 
treatment of misbehavior. 

34. Avoid draconian punishments and 
punishments delivered without ac- 
companying support. 

35. Avoid corporal punishment. 

36. Avoid out-of-school suspension when- 
ever possible. Reserve the use of suspen- 
sion for serious misconduct only. 



The strength of the research base supporting 
these guidelines suggests that putting them 
into practice can help administrators and 
teachers to achiev ? the ultimate goal of school 
discipline, which, as stated by Wayson and 
Lasley (1984, p. 419), is "to teach student to 
behave properly without direct supervision." 
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CONFLICT MEDIATION PROGRAMS 

Conflict is an inevitable part of life. Yet, if students are not taught constructive 
ways to resolve differences, conflict can stand in the way of learning. Traditional 
discipline methods have not worked against the rising tide of violence, anger, 
and aggression in American schools because they fail to address underlying 
causes and roots of conflict. When students display antisocial behavior, simply 
saying "Stop" isn't enough. Students also need to learn mediation techniques 
and prosocial skills so that they can resolve conflicts peacefully, and become 
actively involved in solving their own problems. Programs that teach 
nonviolent ways to resolve conflict are a promising preventive strategy to 
violence and the development of emotional disabilities. 

Conflict mediation programs have been developed during the past few years "to 
respond to increasing youth violence and family dysfunction that are being 
played out in the school environment" (Smith, 1993, p. 71). These programs 
stress the teaching and modeling of conflict management and communication 
skills. Conflict resolution programs work best where all members of the school 
community, including staff and students, are involved in the process. Typical 
strategies used in school settings include training students to mediate disputes 
among their peers, teaching conflict resolution as part of the curriculum, and 
training staff in conflict-resolution strategies so they can serve as role models for 
students (Schools Test, 1993, pi). 

As school community members learn better ways to resolve differences, they are 
fostering a climate within schools that is more cooperative and conducive to 
learning. Conflict mediation also support school efforts to respect and nurture 
diversity. 

School mediation makes some basic assumptions about human behavior and 
the educational process. Mediation programs are based upon beliefs that: 

1) conflict is an unavoidable part of living which can be used as an 
opportunity for student learning and personal growth; 

2) since conflict is unavoidable, learning conflict resolution skills is as 
educational and as essential to the long term success of young people as 
academics; 

3) students can resolve their conflicts with the assistance of other students 
as effectively if not more so than with adult assistance; 

4) as a natural human state, conflict is better approached with skills than 
avoidance; 
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5) more appropriate and effective ways to deal with school conflict are 
needed than expulsion, suspension, court intervention, and detention; 

6) encouraging students to collaboratively resolve conflict is a more 
effective method of preventing future conflict while developing student 
responsibility than administering punishment for past actions; and 

7) the use of mediation to resolve conflict can result in improved 
communication between and among students, staff, and parents, and can 
improve the school climate while proving a forum for addressing 
common concerns. (Cohen, 1987, p. 1; Davis, 1985, p. 27) 



BENEFITS OF CONFLICT MEDIATION 

Conflict mediation "teaches and models conflict resolution skills to children 
during their first educational experience" (Smith, 1993, p. 71). Other potential 
benefits which may be derived from conflict mediation programs include: 

• a learning experience for youth in constructive and nonviolent methods 
of resolving conflict; 

• student empowerment through assuming greater responsibility for 
resolving their own problems; 

• knowledge of and practice in using dispute resolution, listening, critical 
thinking, and problem-solving skills; 

• a shift in responsibility for solving conflict from adults to students which 
frees teachers and administrators to concentrate more on teaching than 
discipline; 

• the development of cooperative relationships between the school and 
parents in resolving problems; 

• an increase in student self-esteem and self-respect, especially among 
students trained as student mediators; 

• improvement in student communication and analytical skills; 

• improvement in school climate; 

• an appreciation of diversity and preparation for life in a multicultural 
world; and 

• a reduction in school violence, vandalism, chronic absence and 
suspension. 

(Davis & Porter, 1985, p. 9; Smith, 1993, p. 73) 



The process of implementing a school based mediation program involves 
planning and addressing several logistical and programmatic questions, among 
them: 
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1. Which conflict resolution model should be adopted? Each school 
must detennine its individual needs and design a program that fits those 
needs. The choice of model depends upon that type of cases will be 
mediated, what techniques and skills mediators v/ill need, and what the 
structure of the mediation process will look like. 

2. How will the program be introduced? The first stage of 
implementing a conflict mediation program involves introducing the 
program and gaining support of school administrators. Once 
administrators are committed to the program, they must plan how to 
introduce the program to staff and students. It is important that all 
members of the school community have a basic understanding of 
mediation. The "degree of positive impact that the program will have 
upon the school is directly related to the level of understanding the school 
community has about mediation" (Cohen, 1987, p5). 

3. Who will plan and coordinate the program? Planning and 
coordination of the program is the responsibility of the coordinator. 
Coordinators can be vice-principals, guidance counselors, teachers, special 
staff members, or community volunteers. Some coordinators choose to 
form an advisory committee to help with these responsibilities. 
Depending upon the program, coordinators can work anywhere from full 
time to one or two class periods daily. More than one individual can also 
co-coordinate the program. 

4. Who will be trained to mediate, what skills and techniques will 
they learn, and how will training take place? Mediation training should 
include school staff as well as students. Questions to consider include 
which students and staff will be trained to mediate, when trairrings will be 
scheduled, what skills and techniques do they need learn, including the 
language of neutrality, listening and communication, negotiation, and 
cooperative problem solving, and who will conduct the training. It is 
important for mediators to meet regularly after training H;o. improve their 
skills, coordinate outreach efforts, and share their experiences. The kind 
of follow-up training and supported that will be provided to mediators 
needs to be determined. 

5. Which issues will be mediated? Where? When? The decision 
must be made which issues will be mediated. The majority of conflicts in 
school result in relatively harmless actions that can be mediated; most 
schools, however, do not mediate issues involving weapons, drugs, or 
serious physical violence. Decisions must be made as to where and when 
mediation sessions will be held. As the mediation process begins, 
coordinators schedule mediations, follow up on mediations, meet 
regularly with mediators for support and further learning, and continue to 
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educate the school community concerning the uses and benefits of 
mediation 

6. What, if a n y r are the limits of the program's gu arantee of 
confidentiality? Steps must be taken to preserve the confidentiality of 
what occurs during mediation sessions. Any exceptions to the 
confidentiality guarantee must be explained and understood by all. 

7. How will t^ mediation pro gram be funded? Initial and on-going 
costs for short term as well as long term financial needs must be 
considered along with potential sources of funding. 

8. How will the program be evaluated? A program evaluation can 
provide valuable information concerning the impact that school 
mediation programs have on student mediators, students who receive 
mediation, and the school as a whole (Cohen, 1988; Knoss, 1993). 

Here are profiles of three conflict mediation programs which have been used 
successfully in schools to dissipate potential violence and promote peaceful 
resolution of conflict. 

CONFLICT MAMAQER PROQRAM 

One of the pioneer programs on student mediation is the Community Board 
Program of San Francisco, a non-profit conflict resolution organization 
established in 1976. The Community Board Program created the concept of 
Conflict Manager programs for resolution of conflicts in school settings. 
According to literature provided by the Community Board Program, the Conflict 
Manager program is designed as an ongoing resource to complement other 
school rules and disciplinary procedures as well as other types of educational 
programs. 

Goals of the program are to: 

1) enable students to learn new skills in communication and conflict 
resolution; 

2) enable students to assume responsibility for improving their social 
and teaching environments; 

3) enable students to build a sense of community and cooperation at 
school; and 

4) decrease tension, hostility, and violence among students. (Robertson, 
1991, p. 15) 

The Conflict Manager program is designed to be voluntary for students in grades 
three through 12 who request mediation assistance in order to solve problems. 
The program trains teachers and students to be conflict managers. Potential 
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managers are nominated by their peers and selected on the basis of interest and 
teacher recommendations. The program strives to build a cadre of mediators 
that ethnically, racially, and economically mirror the school body. 

Mediation training consists of 15 hours of activities designed to build skills in 
active and reflective listening, problem solving, critical thinking, and the conflict 
management process. Once conflict managers have been trained, they and their 
adult advisors continue meet bi-weekly to build group support, receive further 
training, and discuss cases (Community Board, 1991). 

Once the program has been explained to students through assemblies and class 
presentations and conflict managers have been trained, the managers begin 
offering their assistance to other students. On the elementary level, conflict 
managers work in pairs to assist students to solve student-student conflicts 
without adult intervention. These students are "on duty" for recess and/or 
lunch periods, and wear clothing that identifies them as Conflict Managers 

At the middle and high school levels, conflict managers help resolve disputes on 
a case-by-case basis, either immediately when the conflict occurs or at a later time 
during scheduled sessions. 

Program coordination involves initial planning of the program, training of new 
Conflict Managers, conducting regular meetings with conflict managers, 
scheduling mediation sessions or Conflict Manager duty, securing meeting space 
for program activities, encouraging teacher and student participation, and 
serving as a liaison between the program, faculty, and parents. 

Students who serve as Conflict Managers gain confidence in their leadership and 
communication abilities and stand as models of effective communication and 
cooperation for other students. Students in conflict often feel a diminished sense 
of fear and hostility, and experience a sense of responsibility that results from the 
voluntary participation in the resolution of their problems. School staff 
members spend less time on discipline and problem-solving with the Conflict 
Manager program in place, and the overall school climate often improves. 

The Community Board Program provides the following comprehensive services 
to elementary and secondary schools and juvenile facilities: 

• Scheduled national institutes providing training in conflict resolution 
processes and the implementation of student Conflict Manager 
programs; 

• Classroom curricula in communication skills and interpersonal conflict 
resolution for grades K through 12; 

• On-site training and consulting designed to introduce, establish, and 
maintain student Conflict Manager programs; 
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• Advanced institute training with a focus on cultural diversity and 
prejudice reduction; 

• Conflict Manager program training publications and videos; 

• Training programs and curricula to help juvenile facilities develop peer 
Conflict Manager programs; and 

• Adult conflict resolution services to improve relations and facilitate 
decision making among teachers, administrators, school board members, 
parents, and others. 

CONTACT: 

Community Board Program 
1540 Market St. 
Suite 490 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 552-1250 

PROJECT SMART 

Project SMART (School Mediators' Alternative Resolution Team Program) 
trains students, parents, and school personnel to mediate disputes. By building a 
cadre of skilled student and adult mediators, SMART provides the school 
community with an effective way to address a wide variety of conflicts. 
Sponsored by the Victim Services Agency, Project SMART began in 1983 in one 
New York high school and has since been replicated in several New York high 
schools and junior highs. School programs are directed by full-time coordinators 
who are paid by a not-for-profit human services agency. 

The Project SMART program consists of four basic parts: 

1. Classroom Seminars . Conducted by the Project SMART coordinator, 
classroom seminars teach students general knowledge about mediation and 
nonviolent methods for resolving conflict. During these seminars, students 
are introduced to basic information about the school mediation program. 
They learn what the program can do for them, how to refer cases, and how 
they might become a Project SMART mediator. 

2. Mediation Training . The program offers an intensive 20-hour training 
program twice during the school year for interested students, staff members, 
and parents. The training course teaches fact-gathering techniques and 
questioning skills, and how to structure mediation hearings, identify and 
prioritize issues in disputes, and write mediation agreements. Mediators-in- 
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training use role playing to hone the mediation skills and techniques they 
have learned and to analyze their own responses to conflict. Additionally, 
the Project SMART offers an advanced training to a select group of 
experienced mediators in racial and cultural dispute resolution. 

3. Mediation . Students and adults who have completed the mediation training 
are available throughout the school day to mediate referred cases. Typical 
student problems which can be resolved through mediation include 
interracial incidents, disputes be ween rival gangs, property theft disputes, 
and non-violent incidents involving gossip, threats, or harassment. Student- 
adult mediation teams also help resolve student-parent and student-teacher 
disagreements. 

For each case, the project coordinator determines if the dispute can be 
resolved through mediation by talking with students involved in the dispute. 
When all individuals involved in the dispute agree to try mediation, the 
coordinator schedules a mediation session and identifies one or more 
mediators to hear the case. Students usually hear student-student cases while 
a student and adult handle student-teacher or student-parent cases. The role 
of the mediators is to hear both sides of the dispute and encourage 
communication by helping individuals see each other's viewpoints and put 
emotions aside. A mediation session is successful if disputing individuals 
sign an agreement settling the case. 

4. Follow-up . The project coordinator conducts follow ups of all mediated cases 
on an ongoing basis. During these sessions, the coordinator tries to reinforce 
progress made during the mediation session and discusses any ongoing 
problems related to the agreement (Project Smart, 1988, pp. 1 - 4). 



CONTACT: 

Victim Services Agency 
2 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 577-7700 



KELSO'S CHOICE 



Kelso's Choice employs a different approach than Project SMART or the 
Community Board Program. Aimed at elementary students, the program views 
each child as capable of solving conflicts and becoming a peacemaker. Instead of 
training mediators, all children and staff members in the school receive conflict 
management training and periodic review to maintain the skills they have 
learned. 
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The program uses an appealing frog character named Kelso pictured on page 35 
to demonstrate to children different choices they can make to avoid to resolve 
conflicts. Through structured lessons taught by teachers to all students, the 
program seeks to: 

• empower young people with the ability to determine their own 
behavior, encouraging an internal locus of control and appropriate 
problem ownership; 

• reduce tattling through a proactive, preventative approach that keeps 
small problems from escalating and prevents negative attention- 
getting behaviors from occurring; 

• systematize expectations of student behavior and provide consistency 
in rules and discipline on a school-wide basis; 

• provide a cognitive structure for discriminating between small 
problems students can resolve and big problems that require adult 
intervention; 

• increase feelings of self-esteem and personal competence as students 
successfully resolve conflicts, both within the structured lessons and 
in their own lives; 

• develop an important linkage between home and school as the 
program is shared with parents; and 

• give students an important conflict resolution tool they can use when 
adults are not available or readily accessible. (O'Neill, 1991, pp. 1-2) 

The lessons in the Kelso program teach students a repertoire of nine conflict 
management skills, when to attempt resolution of conflict themselves, and 
when to ask for adult intervention. Using Kelso to demonstrate, the program 
literature asks students who have minor problems to try at least two of the 
following ideas before seeking adult help: 1) go to another game or activity; 
2) share and take turns; 3) respectfully talk it over and listen to each other; 
4) walk away from the problem; 5) ignore the problem behavior; 6) tell the 
person to stop the problem behavior; 7) apologize; 8) make a deal or compromise; 
and 9) wait to cool off. 

The program allows for "individual and cultural differences, as well as divergent 
learning styles within the peacemaking process" and provides opportunities for 
students to "practice and internalize" their problem-solving skills (O'Neill, 1991, 
pp. 1 - 2). The teacher's guide advocates posting conflict management charts in all 
classrooms, hallways, the principal's office, and on the playground. Smaller 
conflict management charts can be taken home by children for out-of-school 
reference. 
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COMPONENTS OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS 

Regardless of the approach taken, to have the best chance for success, a school 
program needs to include some key components. Davis and Porter (1985) advise 
starting a school conflict mediation program with a small pilot project that can be 
evaluated and revised before it is implemented school-wide. Knoss (1993) identifies 
administrative support as the most important requirement of a successful mediation 
program. Administrators should play an integral part in the program and be trained 
as mediators. Similarly, a successful program also needs classroom support through 
lessons and activities that teach all students alternatives to violence and familiarize 
them with the mediation process. Knoss also sees a public relations campaign as 
critical to success. All stakeholders in the school community need to have an 
understanding of the mediation process, which can be accomplished through the use 
of various media and teaching strategies. A capable, committed coordinator is also 
essential. And finally, ongoing training for student mediators is necessary for 
review of cases, learning new skills, practicing skills already learned, and building 
collegjality with each other. 

Some educators believe that conflict mediation programs, although effective, are 
providing "only a limited impetus for changing behaviors and attitudes" because 
they do not involve everyone (Helping students, 1993, p. 5). To stimulate real 
change, schools need to take a "systemic approach," beginning with staff training in 
the skills of negotiation and mediation so that teachers and administrators can serve 
as role models for students. "If everyone in the school tries to live' the skills and 
philosophy, the program becomes part of the fabric of the school, not just an add- 
on" (Helping students, p. 8). Similarly, the skills and concepts of conflict mediation 
can be infused in traditional content areas so that they become a natural part of the 
curriculum instead of a separate program. 

Schmidt and Friedman (1985) point out that modeling is the most important conflict 
mediation strategy of all. The way teachers talk to their students, their body 
language, tone of voice, and the way they handle conflict "can create a nurturing 
environment where students' self-concepts can grow as they become competent 
decision makers." As society offers few positive role models in conflict resolution 
strategies, it is crucial for teachers to "provide an environment where children can 
take risks as they explore and learn responsible behavior patterns" (p. Tl). 
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CONFUCT MEDIATION ORGANIZATIONS 



Center for Safe Schools and Communities 
20882 Redwood Rd. 
Castro Valley, CA 94546 
(510) 247-0191 



Children's Creative Response to Conflict Program 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Box 271 

523 North Broadway 
Nyack,NY 10960 
(914) 358-4601 



Community Board Program 
1540 Market St. 
Suite 490 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 552-1250 



Committee for Children 
172-20thAve. 
Seattle, WA 98122 
(206) 322-5050 



Educators for Social Responsibility 
School Conflict Resolution Programs 
23 Garden St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 492-1764 

Gang Violence Reduction Project 
California Youth Authority 
2445 Mariondale Ave. 
Suite 202 

Los Angeles, CA 90032 
(213) 227-4114 

Harvard Negotiation Project 
500 Pound Hall 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 495-1684 
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International Center for Cooperation and Conflict Resolution 
Box 53 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 678-3402 

Johnson Institute 
7205 Ohms Lane 
Minneapolis, MN 55439-2159 
(612) 831-6630 

Massachusetts Adolescent Violence Prevention Program 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
150TremontSt. 
Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 727-1246 

National Association for Mediation in Education (NAME) 
205 Hampshire House 
Box 33635 

Amherst, MA 01003-3635 
(413) 545-2462 

National Conference on Peacemaking and Conflict Resolution 
George Mason University 
4400 University Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703) 993-3635 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 

77 Maiden Lane 

Fourth Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94108 

National Crime Prevention Institute 
Shelby Campus 
University of Louisville 
Louisvilb, KY 40292 

National Crisis Prevention Institute, Inc. 
3315-KN. 124th Street 
Brookfield,WI 53005 
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National Education Association 
"Violence in the Schools" program 
1201 Sixteenth St. 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Network of Violence Prevention Practitioners 

c/o EDC 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton, MA 02160 

(617) 969-7100 

National School Safety Center 
4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd. 
Suite 290 

West Lake Village, C A 91362 
(805) 373-9977 

New Center Associates 
2051 West Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, MI 48208 
(313) 895-4000 Ext. 707 

New Mexico Center for Dispute Resolution 
510 Second Street, NW 
Suite 209 

Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(5050) 247-0571 

Office of Violence Prevention 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
150 Tremont Street 
Third Floor 
Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 727-1246 

PeaceWorks 

The Grace Contrino Abrams Peace Education Foundation, Inc. 
3550 Biscayne Blvd. 
Suite 400 
Miami, FL 33137 
(800) 749-8838 

School Mediation Associates 
702 Green Street #8 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 876-6074 
(617) 876-6074 
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University of Massachusetts at Amherst 

"School-Based Mediation and Conflict Resolution" program 

425 Amity St. 

Amherst, MA 01002 
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COOPERATIVE CLASSROOMS 



In a cooperative classroom students work together in small groups, drawing upon 
each others' strengths and accommodating individual differences as they assist one 
another in group projects and individual work assignments. In this setting "each 
person is responsible for his own learning and for assisting others" (Hilke, 1990, p. 
8). The group draws upon the strengths of each person, and peers offer each other 
feedback, support, and encouragement for learning (Johnson & Johnson, 1987). 
Cooperative learning encourages supportive relationships, good communication 
skills, and higher-level thinking abilities. 

Cooperative learning structures the classroom "so that students work together to 
accomplish goals, accommodating each other's differences and finding ways to 
encourage and nourish high levels of achievement and positive social interaction" 
(Sapon-Shevin, 1990, p. 65). Cooperative learning strategies may be especially 
beneficial for students who are at risk for or who have emotional /behavioral 
disabilities because a) they have been shown to increase achievement, especially 
among low-achieving students; b) they have been shown to be helpful in 
mainstreaming students with emotional/behavioral problems; c) they promote 
positive social relations and development; and d) they help increase "students' 
affection for themselves, each other, class, school, and learning" (Rhode, Jenson, and 
Reavis, 1993, p. 94). 

The staffs of Edward Smith and Salem Hyde Schools in Gjnracuse, NY included a 
section on cooperative classrooms in their Building "Community" in Classrooms and 
Schools (1990). This section entitled "Creating Cooperative Classrooms" has been 
reprinted on pages 49 - 52. 

BUILDING A COOPERATIVE CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 

Sapon-Shevin (1990) recommends several strategies which may be used to create a 
cooperative classroom environment: 

• Eliminate competitive classroom symbols : Teachers can decrease 
competition by not reading student scores aloud, returning papers in order 
of their scores, or writing classroom averages on the blackboard. 
Additionally, teachers can create visual displays that include the work of all 
children, not solely those which are the most outstanding. 

• Use inclusive lang ua g e: Teachers can use language to encourage group 
achievement and group solidarity rather than language that targets a single 
student or group of students. 
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COOPERATIVE CLASSROOMS 



• Build the classroom community : Teachers can select classroom activities 
that draw the whole class together, building "a sense of belonging and 
cohesion." 

• Encourage students to use one another as resources : Teachers can "create 
multiple opportunities for students to see each other as sources of 
information, instruction, and support." 

• Encourage students to n otice each other's accomplishments : Teachers can 
turn around the "natural inclination" of students to attend to each other's 
mistakes by refocusing their attention on positive acts and achievements. 

• Use children's literature to teach about cooperation: Teachers can introduce 
students to literature that has cooperation and/or conflict resolution as a 
theme and engage students in discussions around personal and classroom 
application of the literature's themes. 



CREATINQ COOPERATIVE LEARNING. QROUPS 

A variety of models may be used to restructure academic curricula through the use 
of cooperative learning techniques. The strength of these models is their 
comprehensiveness and their adaptability to various subject areas and ages /abilities 
(Sapon-Shevin, 1990). A few of these models include: 

• Circles of learning : Heterogeneous groups of two to six students share 
resources and help one another learn as they work on a group assignment 
with a common goal. 

• Ti gsaw: Working in heterogeneous groups of three to six students, each 
student works independently to master one assigned portion of the lesson 
and then shares the information with other group members. 

• Groups of four : Students are selected randomly to work together on a 
common task, such as reviewing a homework assignment. 

• Group Investigation /Small-Group Teaching . Students work in groups of 
two to six to select a topic related to an area of interest to them. Through 
cooperative planning, the teacher and students decide how to investigate 
the topic and determine group task assignments. Each group member does 
an individual investigation and shares it with the group. The group then 
prepares a presentation for the entire class (Hilke, 1990). 

• The Tohnson and Tohnson Mode l and the Tohns Hopkins (Slavin) M odel for 
Cooperative Learning have been used as cooperative learning strategies by 
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COOPERATIVE CLASSROOMS 



the Pennsylvania Quality Education Initiatives Project. Descriptions of 
these models have been reprinted on pages 55 - 60. 

STRUCTURiriQ COOPERATIVE QAMES 

Another strategy which may be used in classrooms to promote cooperative behavior 
is the use of games that involve students cooperating to overcome an outside 
obstacle rather than overcome one another (Sapon-Shevin, 1990). Cooperative 
games can be purely recreational, or can be designed with an academic content. 
Several books of cooperative games are available commercially (Harrison, M. & The 
Nonviolence and Children Program, 1976; Orlick, 1978; Orlick, 1982). Teachers may 
adapt these games for their individual classrooms, or they may wish to create their 
own. 
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"When classrooms are purposefully heterogeneous, one clear 
objective Is that students will develop an understanding and 
respect for one another's differences and will find ways In which 
to support and nurture each other's learning. Competitive 
classrooms, In which students attempt to prove to themselves, to 
their classmates, and to their teacher that they are the best, first, 
smartest, or fastest, are clearly Incompatible with this objective " 
(SaponShevln, 1990, p. 65). 

True communities are characterized by a spirit of 
cooperation. Making the transition from a competitive and/or 
mdividuallstlc to a cooperative environment Is critical to building a 
sense of community In the classroom— but It Is not an easy task. 
Most adults and children have been thoroughly socialized into 
competitive ways of thinking and acting. 

Structuring activities In a competitive manner Is extremely 
tempting because children do become excited about contests, 
competitive games and so forth. It Is Important to be aware In this 
situation that the child Is excited not about math, social studies or 
"learning," but about tie prospect of beating her or his 
classmates. There are ways to achieve excitement and Interest 
which arise directly from the learning experience. Children can be 
encouraged to challenge themselves by measuring themselves 
against their own past performance as opposed to that of others'. 

Making this shift from a primarily individualistic or 
competitive classroom to one which Is predominantly cooperative 
Is a gradual process. It may begin with modifying the most overtly 
competitive structures (e.g., contests, displaying only the "best" 
papers, recognizing only the student who gets the top grade In 
spelling). 

The teachers whose ideas appear below have not let up on 
striving diligently for each child to achieve at the highest possible 
level— but students are actively taught that they do not need to 
measure themselves against each other In order to achieve and do 
well (or even do "great"). 

Some teachers have begun this transformation by developing 
"cooperative learning* lessons. Materials and training on these 
methods are now easily available to most Interested teachers. 3 
These methods allow teachers to arrange lessons so that students 
need to work together In order to accomplish the learning task. 
This gives students an opportunity to have a great deal of 
Interaction with one another and to receive instruction on 
interpersonal skills on a regular basis. The tasks can be arranged 
so that any child can participate and learn (Including students 
with extensive needs). 4 

3 See Circles ofLeamingby D.W. Johnson, R. Johnson, E. Eolubeo if P. Boy, 1084, Alexandria, VA: The 
Associate! for Supervision and Curriculum Devebpment. 

4 For more information contact the Inclusive Education Project for "Cooperative Teaming In an Integrated First 
Grade Classroom " by B. Ayree, L. OTrlen Se T. Roger*. 
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But creating cooperative classrooms Is much more than 
developing formal cooperative lessons which are implemented two 
or three times a week. Cooperative lessons are only one element. 
In cooperative classrooms, teachers are constantly asking 
themselves the questton: "What message are children getting from 
the way I am storacturlng this learning activity (or classroom Job, 
game, or project)? Are students getting the message: 

"It's my job to do better than Julie." 

or 

"It's my job to do the best I can and help Julie do the best she can." 

Part of creating a cooperative environment is the way the 
teacher structures the class layout* 

is* Many classrooms have desks grouped in small clusters. Children within the cluster are 
encouraged to work as a team— that is, to help each other, practice "getting along" with each other, 
and to share materials. Some classes arrange desks in a "wheel" structure (including the teacher's 
desk). 

cs* in Art class, kids sit at tables in teams. Each table is a team responsible for that table's 
clean-up. 

We group students according to diverse personalities and needs. Sitting in groups makes 
things more "family-like." Kids aren't one of 27 or 28. They notice when someone seems tired, sick, 
worried, sad, and they will bring these important things to my attention. 

Of course, even In cooperative classrooms, conflicts will still 
arise. Some teachers encourage students to work out their 
conflicts (with help if needed), rather than just physically 
separating children from each other. 

The concept of "cooperation" is talked about openly and 
frequently: 

«®* Talking about the learning process is important— that is, how people learn and how we- need to 
help each other learn. 

«sr we point out examples of choices that lead to cooperation, point out examples of cooperation 
at home or in a neighborhood and talk about ways we can help each other. We do this from the first 
day of school. 

Cooperation Is structured in various ways throughout the 
school day. The Arts provide many opportunities to promote 
cooperation: 

>s* Plays and skits are cooperative activities which bring children together. 

^ Choral music is by its nature cooperative. We are always listening to one another in order to 
make "one sound." 

isp The Orchestra performs as a group— all individuals strive to make the end product the best 
it can be. 

isr in shows, kids quickly learn that an individual's efforts bear directly on the success (or failure) 
of the whole. Kids learn to support one another in dance routines or give someone a line he or she 
has forgotten, or pick up a "missed" cue. 
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Some teachers started using "buddies" and partners In order 
to better connect students with special needs with other students, 
and found out that all students benefited from these cooperative 
partner and group connections: 

rap We have peer tutoring and reading buddies. We pair students for classroom jobs and do a 

variety of cooperative whole class projects. For example, the class is divided into different groups. 

Each group draws a different part of a story. Then, the parts of the story are put together and we 

admire how great the story looks. 

Cooperative efforts between individuals, or within small or 
large groups are enthusiastically recognized: 

rap We display cooperative projects with each group member signing his or her name. (For 
students who are unable to sign their name, they may use a name stamp or copy their name.) No 
one is separated out—everyone is included. 

rap The whole group is rewarded for positive behaviors. We put scoops of popcorn in the jar for 
positive behaviors and when the jar is full we have a class party. 

Some teachers have looked at their existing structures and 

routines and tried to figure out ways to convert the activities from 

Individualistic to cooperative activities: 

rap we have used Learning Centers for a while, and now we limit the materials in the Centers so 
that children will have to determine how they will cooperate to complete the activity or task. 

rap we use to have each child draw his/her own picture for morning activity. Now we have each 
group construct a group picture. 

Teachers also make a point of modeling cooperative behaviors 
among themselves. The way that adults function as a team and 
resolve problems together Is a powerful lesson to children. 

In cooperative environments children begin to develop a 
strong sense of group identity. As one child stated: 

rap The special thing about this room is that everybody works together. How do I know? Nobody 
told me I know because I'm that class and I hope I'm one of the people who help work together. We 
get to do fun projects, play games, and read books. You really should be here. Of course we work, 
butitefun. 

Children develop a 'classroom spirit" as well as a "school 
spirit." The Individual child begins to feel as though .he or Sob to an 
important member of an important group. This may be a 
particularly powerful experience for a child who looks or acts 
different. In previous experiences, she or he may have been 
ostracized from groups because of differences. 

A sense of group membership Is reinforced by such activities 
as naming the room, or creating a class logo or banner. Teachers 
help students to "acknowledge and encourage the uniqueness of 
our room." 
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la order for the class to maintain a sense of true community, 
this sense of "group spirit" Is not used against other groups (e.g., 
having classes or schools compete against each other). Classes can 
stfli i^a^t^Ti a strong sense of tiieir own spedalness and 
uniqueness without competing against ethers. 

'"Community is a spirit-tout not in the way that the familiar 
phrase 'community spirit" Is usually understood. To most of us it 
implies a competitive spirtt...such as that displayed by fans of 

winning football teams But this understanding of the spirit of 

community is profoundly misleading....There is nothing 
competftiv&.aboutthe spirit of true community. To the contrary, a 
group possessed by a spirit of competition is exclusive; genuine 
commuritty is inclusive. If community has enemies, it has begun 
to lose the spirit of cxramiuntiy '(Peck, 1987, p. 73-74). 




Cooperative learning-Johns Hopkins (Slavin). (1992). In Quality Education 
Initiatives. Harrisburg, PA: Bureau of Special Education, Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. 
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Cooperative Learning — Johns Hopkins (Slavin) 



The Johns Hopkins (Slavin) Model of Cooperative Learning incorporates a wide range of 
instructional methods, including direct instruction, individual work, mastery testing, guided 
discovery, team study, peer response groups, partner reading, and other group activities. The model 
distinguishes between homogeneous teaching groups and heterogeneous work groups. Team 
teaching, with regular, special, and remedial teachers, allows teachers to take responsibility for 
direct instruction of students with unique needs (in a teaching group) and to circulate among 
heterogeneous work groups to assist teams and individual students. 

Five different configurations are used in the Slavin Model: 

1) STAD and 2) TGT. Student Teams Achievement Divisions (STAD) and Teams Games Tour- 
naments (TGT) are cooperative learning processes that can be used in any subject area. In both 
programs, the teacher presents new material or skills, which students then study cooperatively in 
their learning teams. In STAD, students eventually take a test or quiz on the new content, and the 
team members' scores are used to compute a team score by which teams are recognized. In TGT, 
following team study, the students engage in tournaments with students of similar ability levels. 
During tournaments students ask one another questions and check each other's answers. Teams are 
rewarded based upon the individual team member's performance in the tournaments. 

3) Jigsaw II. In Jigsaw, students from each team are assigned by the teacher to "expert groups." Each 
expert group is given a portion of new content to investigate and to learn. After the expert groups 
have distilled the important information from their particular area, the students return to their 
teams and exchange the new information with team members who were in other expert groups. 
Students help team members master the new material in preparation for a quiz. Quiz scores are 
used to determine team scores and team rewards. 

4) TAI. The Team-Assisted L ividualization Math program focuses on math instruction for third 
through eighth grade. In TAI, students proceed through math units at their own rate, based upon 
mastery of unit tests. The TAI program uses teacher-directed initial instruction in small groups on 
new concepts or skills. During student practice, teammates check one another's work and give 
corrective feedback when necessary. As team members pass unit tests, the teams earn points for a 
team score and for team awards. 

5) CIRC. The Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition program focuses on reading 
instruction in second through sixth grade. The CIRC program uses teacher-directed instruction in 
reading groups, followed by cooperative learning, guided practice, and independent practice 
activities. Students work on a specifically designed sequence of activities involving silent and oral 
reading, vocabulary practice, story grammar activities, reading comprehension instruction and 
practire, and story-related writing. Students discuss their work, correct one another's activities, and 
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Quality Education Initiatives 

Cooperative Learning - Johns Hopkins (Skvin) 



provide corrective feedback to one another. Quizzes at the end of the instructional cycle are used 
for individual accountability and to determine team scores. 
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Cooperative Learning — Johnson and Johnson Model 



Cooperative learning is a model for organizing a large class into small learning groups (usually with 
2-6 members), and rewarding students based on the learning of the group as a whole. There is a 
difference, however, between "having students work in a group" and "cooperation among student',." 
For small-group learning to be cooperative, students must have a joint purpose, perceive that they 
"sink or swim together," discuss the material being learned face-to-face, work to ensure that every 
group member learns, have the necessary collaborative skills to work together effectively, and 
periodically reflect on how well they are coordinating their efforts. Results of research studies 
reveal that cooperative learning strategies not only reduce the degree to which students with 
learning disabilities are rejected by their normal progress classmates, but also increase the academic 
achievement and self-esteem of all students participating in these activities. 

In the Johnson and Johnson Model there are five major elements of the cooperative 
learning process: 

1) Positive Interdependence, which is developed through achieving mutual goals, receiving 
joint rewards, and sharing materials and information; 

2) Face-to-Face Interaction, developed by verbal interactions of students (oral summarizing, 
giving and receiving explanations, and relating what is being learned to previous learning); 

3) Individual Accountability, assured by frequently stressing and assessing individual 
learning; 

4) Interpersonal and Small Group Skills. Students learn leadership, decision making, and 
conflict resolution skills-, 

5) Group Processing. Students learn procedures for analyzing how well their group is 
functioning. 

From the basic elements of the cooperative learning process, students learn three types of skills: 
task skills, which are content focused and are necessary for completing an assignment and meeting 
criteria for quality; social skills, which are those behaviors performed by all group members to help 
complete the task; and maintenance skills, which place emphasis on the individual members and 
which build group cohesiveness and stability, and individual self-esteem. 

The teacher's role in cooperative learning is clearly delineated in order to structure, monitor, and 
evaluate cooperative learning experiences and to assure that the basic elements are incorporated 
into the learning process. 
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Quality Education Initiatives 

Ceeptratfrx learning— Johnson and Jtbnstm Model 



Grants awarded to 
Bucks County-IU 22 
215-348-2940 

Cheltenham Township Area School District-IU 2 3 
215-881-6410 

Solanco Area School District-IU 1 3 
717-786-2546 

Oxford Area School District-IU 24 
215-932-6600 

Fox Chapel Area School District-IU 3 
412-963-9600 

Mifflinburg Area School District-IU 16 
717-966-0914 



Developer and Project Director 
Dr. Roger Johnson 
612-624-7031 
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Prevention of emotional and behavioral problems really begins before a child is 
born. Comprehensive prenatal and infant care as well as good nutrition give 
children a healthy beginning that supports c natural desire to learn. While it has 
long been known that the first years of a child's life are crucial for later 
development, recent research has confirmed and reinforced this knowledge. 
Unfortunately, a wide gap remains between our knowledge and social policy. 
The Executive Summary of the Carnegie Corporation's Starting Points (1994) 
explains: 

We can now say, with greater confidence than ever before, that the quality 
of young children's environment and social experience has a decisive, 
long-lasting impact on their well-being and ability to learn. 

The risks are clearer than ever before: an adverse environment can 
compromise a young child's brain function and overall development, 
placing him or her at greater risk of development a variety of cognitive, 
behavioral, and physical difficulties. In some cases these effects may be 
irreversible. The opportunities are equally dramatic: adequa /re- and 
post-natal care, dependable caregivers, and strong community support can 
prevent damage and provide a child with a decent start in life, (xiii) 

A child's readiness to learn when beginning school is heavily dependent upon 
the experiences of the first years of life. Children whose physical and mental 
health needs have been met by nurturing, supportive parents and caregivers 
enter school with the best promise of readiness to learn. These children enter 
kindergarten with a "school literacy" that is "more basic than knowledge of 
numbers and letters. It is the knowledge of how to learn" (Heart Start, 1992, p. 7). 
Those children who come to kindergarten with "school literacy" bring with 
them characteristics which enhance their ability to learn, such as: confidence, 
curiosity, intentionality, self-control, relatedness, capacity to communicate, and 
cooperativeness (Heart Start, p. 7). According to the 1993 National Education 
Goals Report, most kindergarten teachers are less concerned about beginning 
students knowing how to count or recite the alphabet. "The characteristics that 
kindergarten teachers believe are most important for school readiness are those 
that begin in infancy, such as the ability to communicate, curiosity, and 
sociability" (National Education, 1993, p. 12). 

The goal of all children receiving the quality of care and t <periences that enables 
them to enter school ready to learn is the first one of eight stated in the Goals 
2000 legislation passed by the United States Congress during April of 1994. 
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Goal 1: By the year 2000, all children in America will start school 
ready to learn. 

• All disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to high 
quality and developmentally appropriate preschool programs that 
help prepare children for school. 

• Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and devote 
time each day helping his or her preschool child learn; parents 
will have access to the training and support they need. 

• Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to 
arrive at school with healthy minds and bodies, and the number 
of low-birthweight babies will be significantly reduced through 
enhanced prenatal health systems. (National Education, 1993) | 



Part H of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) allows states to 
identify and serve high-risk children and their families. A category entitled 
"environmental risk" is used by several states, among them Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and New Mexico, to determine if children are at risk 
for adverse developmental outcomes. "Children at environmental risk include 
those whose care giving circumstances and current family situation place them 
at greater risk for delay than the general population. Examples of environmental 
risk factors which states have listed include parental substance abuse, family 
social disorganization, poverty, parental -developmental disability, parental age 
and educational attainment, and child abuse or neglect" (Shackelford, 1992). 
These factors put children at risk for emotional and behavioral problems which 
may be prevented if addressed early. 

The nature of the environment in which a child spends the first few years of his 
or her life greatly affects the hild's emotional well-being as well as his readiness 
for school. Positive, caring interactions with family and other caregivers can 
help children develop "the emotional foundation for living a rewarding life." 
Unfortunately, many families lack the understanding, the capacity or the support 
to provide such experiences, and many child care situations fail to provide the 
nurturing and caring that children need for emotional growth (Heart Start, 1992, 
p. 14). Parents who work outside of the home often feel overwhelmed by the 
dual demands of work and family, spend less time with their children, and 
worry about the quality of care their children are receiving. "These problems 
affect all families, but for families living in poverty, the lack of prenatal and child 
health care, human services, and social support in increasingly violent 
neighborhoods further stacks the deck against their children" (Starting Points, 
1994, xiii). 
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Longitudinal evidence from several programs gives indication that early 
childhood intervention programs may reduce juvenile delinquency and 
predelinquent behavior (Zigler, Taussig, & Black, 1992). The authors support the 
idea that successful experiences early in childhood "snowball" to generate further 
success in school settings and other social contexts. Early intervention programs 
which include a parent training/ support component are especially successful 
because they work "to improve family functioning, and in turn, child 
functioning." The authors caution that although early training appears to be 
desirable, "it would be wrong to believe that a single dose of any type of program 
will keep a child out of trouble" (p. 1003). For lasting benefits, children need 
interventions that are comprehensive in their approaches and goals and include 
many systems that influence the child. 

In her longitudinal study of 698 Hawaiian infants, Werner (1989) found that risk 
factors and stressful environments do not inevitably lead to poor adaptation. 
Some high risk children balance the stressful events in their lives that heighten 
vulnerability with protective factors that enhance resilience. Interventions can 
help decrease exposure to risk factors or stressful events and/ or increase 
protective factors and sources of support. Early intervention of this nature is 
most important for infants and young children who are the most vulnerable 
because they lack "the essential social bonds that appear to buffer stress." 
Werner's research showed that if parents were incapable or unavailable to 
provide the consistent nurturing needed by children, significant others could be 
sources of support to help expand children's communication and problem- 
solving skills and enhance their self-esteem. The most resilient children 
identified in her 30-year study were those who "had at least one person in their 
lives who accepted them unconditionally, regardless of temperamental 
idiosyncrasies or physical or mental handicaps." She concluded: "All children 
can be helped to become more resilient if adults in their lives encourage their 
independence, teach them appropriate communication and self-help skills and 
model as well as reward acts of helpfulness and caring" (p. 111). 

Young children have four kinds of needs (Heart Start, 1992). They need good- 
physical health; sufficient time with their parents and other caregivers to 
develop an intimate and supportive relationship; responsive care giving based 
on an understanding of how children develop; and a safe and supportive 
environment in which to grow. In order to meet these needs and develop 
school literacy in young children, Heart Start (1992) outlines a number of federal, 
state, and local strategies, including affordable and accessible health care for all 
children, higher salaries and more extensive training requirements of child care 
providers, lowered child/care provider ratios in child care centers, job-protected 
parental leave, community-centered family support programs, and 
comprehensive networks of parenting education classes. For families with more 
intense needs whose children may be at risk for emotional and behavioral 
problems as well as school failure, Heart Start recommends: 
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• Every community, should develop a plan for identifying and 
coordinating care for all families of infants and toddlers in need of 
intensive services. 

• Every community should work to develop an array of integrated services 
for families with more severe needs. 

• Foundations and state and federal governments should provide funding 
for high-quality specialized mental health, child abuse treatment, foster 
care, and/or early intervention services. Those services should be 
accessible in all communities to families of children with complex 
medical needs, and to parents who are teenagers, or who have mental 
health problems, are drug-addicted or are otherwise not fully functional. 

• Foundations and state and federal governments should provide funds 
for specialized family-centered training for those who work with parents 
and foster parents and their infants and toddlers, (p. 25) 

A comprehensive listing of Heart Start recommendations is detailed in 
Appendix A. 

In a similar study on the development of children before birth to age three, 
members of the Carnegie Task Force on Meeting the Needs of Young Children 
(1994) identified a "quiet crisis" among young children that is affecting healthy 
development, undermining school readiness, and ultimately threatening the 
economic strength of the country. "In contrast to all the other leading 
industrialized nations," their report reads, "the United States fails to give parents 
time to be with their newborns, fails to ensure pre-and postnatal health care for 
mothers and infants, and fails to provide adequate child care" (Starting Points, 
1994, p. xiv). The task foice made recommendations in four key areas that 
"constitute vital starting points for our youngest children and their families" 

Promoting Responsible Parenthood 

• Planning for parenthood by all couples to avoid unnecessary risks and to 
promote a healthy environment for raising a child. 

• Providing comprehensive family planning pre-conception, prenatal, and 
postpartum services as part of a minimum health care reform package. 

• Delaying adolescent pregnancy through the provision of services, 
counseling support, and age-appropriate life options. 

• Expanding education about parenthood in families, schools, and 
communities, beginning in the elementary school years but no later than 
early adolescent. 
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• Directing state and local funds to initiate and expand community-based 
parent education and support programs for families with infants and 
toddlers. 

Guaranteeing Quality Child Care Choices 

• Strengthening the Family and Medical Leave Act of 1993 by expanding 
coverage to include employers with fewer than fifty employees, 
extending the twelve-week leave to four to six months, and providing 
partial wage replacement. 

• Adopting family-friendly workplace policies such as flexible work 
schedules and assistance with child care. 

• Channeling substantial new federal funds into child care to ensure 
quality and affordability for families with children under three and 
making the Dependent Care Tax Credit refundable for low- and 
moderate-income families. 

• Providing greater incentives to states to adopt and monitor child care 
standards of quality. 

• Developing community-based networks linking all child care programs 
and offering parents a variety of child care settings. 

Ensuring Good Health and Protection 

• Making comprehensive primary and preventive care services, including 
immunizations, available to infants and toddlers as part of a minimum 
benefits package in health care reform. 

• Offering home-visiting services to all first time mothers with a newborn 
and providing comprehensive home visiting services by trained 
professionals to all families who are at risk for poor maternal and child 
health outcomes. 

• Expanding the Women, Infants and Child (WIC) nutritional 
supplementation program to serve all eligible women and children. 

• Making the reduction of unintentional injuries to infants and toddlers a 
national priority. 
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• Expanding proven parent education, support, and counseling programs 
to teach parents nonviolent conflict resolution in order to prevent child 
abuse and neglect, and implementing community-based programs to 
help families and children cope with the effects of living in unsafe and 
violent communities. 

• Enacting national, state, and local laws that stringently control the 
possession of firearms. 

Mobilizin g Communities to Support You ng Children and Their Families 

• Focusing the attention of every community in America on the needs of 
children under three and their families, by initiating a community-based 
strategic planning process. 

• Experimenting broadly with the creation of family-centered 
communities through two promising approaches: creating family and 
child centers to provide services and supports for all families; and 
expanding and adapting the Head Start model to meet the needs of low- 
income families with infants and toddlers. 

• Creating a high-level federal group directed by the President to 
coordinate federal agency support on behalf of young children and to 
remove the obstacles faced by states and communities in their attempts 
to provide more effective services and supports to families with young 
children. 

• Funding family-centered programs through the Community Enterprise 
Board in order to strengthen families with infants and toddlers. 

• Establishing mechanisms, at the state level, to adopt comprehensive 
policy and program plans that focus on the period before birth through 
the first three years of a child's life. (pp. xiv - xvi) 

«e". 

As violence becomes a greater force in our lives, even our very youngest 
children are not immune. "Today's infants are in double jeopardy. On the one 
hand, they are in danger of becoming the victims of violence. On the other 
hand, they can become accustomed to violence, losing the ability to empathize 
with its victims, and taking on the role of the aggressor" (Osofsky, 1994, p 3). The 
Study Group on Violence formed by Zero to Three /National Center for Clinical 
Infant Programs documents the experience of violence and young children as 
part of a social phenomenon that has become "deeply embedded in almost all 
areas of our society." The Study Group has made recommendations that can 
"begin to alleviate the repercussions of pervasive violence in our nation's 
homes, individual communities and our society as a whole" (Violence Study 
Group, 1994, p. 38). 
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The Study Group has also made recommendations that can "begin to alleviate 
the repercussions of pervasive violence in our nation's homes, individual 
communities and our society as a whole" (Violence Study Group, 1994, p. 38). 
Their report documents the experience of violence and young children as part of 
a social phenomenon that has become "deeply embedded in almost all areas of 
our society." The group's findings include: 

1. Very young children exposed to violence can be traumatized with a form 
of Post Traumatic Stress Syndrome (PTSD) and this trauma can have an 
impact on their ability to form relationships, the way they relate to 
others, their tolerance for violence as they grow to adulthood and their 
ability to learn new information. 

2. Many children in the United States are continually exposed to actual 
violence or images of violence that increasingly desensitize them to 
violence against others and teach them to resolve conflict in a violent 
manner. They often feel that threatening violence is the only way they 
can be safe. 

3. Parents feel powerless against the continual barrage of violence in the 
community, media and society in general. Violence is not only tolerated 
in our society, it is welcomed as entertainment. 

4. All of the traditional protectors of children, parents, child care workers, 
teachers, and others, feel that they cannot protect children from either 
the real violence or the images of violence in their environment, (p. 39) 

From these findings, Zero to Three (1993) has developed a three-point agenda for 
action which involves individuals, families, government, and institutions all 
working together to resolve the problem of violence: 

1. A family centered approach to addressing trauma /prevention 

• Parents need help in coping with the violence around them — they need 
information about what to tell their children about violence; 

• Children exposed to violence need healing fi>r the trauma they have 



• Children need skills in non-violent problem resolution and a hope for a 
future without violence; 

• Parents and practitioners who work with children need information and 
training materials to help them meet the needs of children and families 
impacted by violence; 



experienced; 
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2. A realignment of values 

• Political leadership needs to consolidate small efforts to curb violence 
into a national campaign to "change our national attitudes toward 
violence and our tolerance of violent behavior" so that violence and 
violent acts are not viewed as entertainment; 

• More investment needs to be made in prevention of violence than in 
disincentives to violence such as arrest and incarceration; and 

3. Informed comprehensive public policy strategies for reducing violence 

• A national policy needs to be developed that will ensure that parents 
understand their responsibility in gun ownership and the necessity of 
keeping weapons out of the hands of children; refine our existing 
fragmented services into a more goal-directed set of violence prevention 
and follow-up services that will include family-centered mental health 
strategies; and restrict the amount of violence children may view on 
television and in movies. 

Too often interventions and programs targeted at modifying older children's 
emotional difficulties or anti-social behavior come too late. Consequently, eari/ 
childhood programs (focusing on children birth to eight years) need to be * 
central dimension of any comprehensive prevention program. 



EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

A broad range of programs nationwide are attempting to address the need for 
prevention of emotional and behavioral problems among young children. 
Profiles of several programs are included here. 

CHILDREN'S HEALTH PROJECT, 
GREAT BARR1MQTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Children's Health Project supports five health and educational programs for 
parents and children, all located under one roof. CHP offers new parents WIC 
nutrition services; parent-to-parent guidance during the first year of their child's 
life; and weekly social /educational opportunities for promoting socialization, 
language development, and cognitive skills. Young mothers are given support to 
build competencies needed to obtain a driver's license and high school diploma. 
Additionally, pediatric nurse practitioners conduct well-child v ; sits, provide 
health education, treat acute care problems, and act as case managers for children 
bii to 18 years of age (Creating Sound, 1992). 
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CONTACT: 

Linda Small, Executive Director Children's Health Program 
54 Castle St. 
P. O. Box 30 

Great Barrington, MA 01230 ' 
(413) 528-9311 

QENESIS: HEALTHY YOUNG. FAMILIES, 

BOULDER, COLORADO 

This program is aimed at breaking the cycle of dysfunctional behavior by 
providing comprehensive and intensive assistance for teen parents, their 
children, and families. Services includes assessment and referral, health 
education, facilitation of school re-entry, parent education, individual and family 
counseling, and idvocacy. Many services are offered at a Boulder high school 
through the Teen Parenting Program (LINK-UP, 1991). 

CONTACT: 

Dr. Lonnie M. Hart, Executive Director 
Boulder Valley Schools 
6600 Arapaho 
Boulder, CO 80303 
(303) 447-5247 

HAWAII HEALTHY START 

Hawaii's Healthy Start Program began as a demonstration program in 1985. It 
was so successful in strengthening families that the Hawaii Legislature and State 
Department of Health appropriated funding to expand Healthy Start statewide. 
Evaluations have shown a reduction in family stress and child abuse since the 
program began. "Healthy Start offers a systematic and highly effective approach 
to prevention of child abuse among the most vulnerable population— infants and 
toddlers at risk. It creates an excellent opportunity to focus on promotion of 
child health and development of these children. Moreover, it coordinates a 
range of services to the most needy families of a community" (Breakey & Pratt, 
1991, p. 22). 

A nationwide initiative known as Healthy Families America launched by the 
National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse in partnership with Ronald 
McDonald Children's Charities, is working to replicate the Hawaii program in all 
fifty states. The Healthy Families initiative seeks to lay the foundation for 
nationwide, voluntary home visit services for all new parents by developing a 
network of statewide systems. During the past two years Healthy Family 



activities have been initiated with planning committees at work in each state 
and trainings for program development offered at numerous sites. 

Services offered by the Healthy Families program begin in the hospital with 
systematic screening of all new parents to identify those in most need of at-home 
support and education. At first, families receive weekly home visits from 
trained service providers; later, quarterly visits are made. Services may continue 
until the child enters school. 

In addition to home visits, service providers coordinate access to community- 
based services such as housing, substance abuse treatment, and supplemental 
food programs. All families are linked to a health care provider to ensure their 
children receive ongoing care, screening for developmental delays, and 
immuniz ations . 

According to literature provided by the program, the Healthy Start approach is 
designed to improve family coping skills and functioning, promote positive 
parenting skills and parent-child interaction, promote optimal child 
development, and prevent child abuse. The model has nine complementary 
features: 

1) Systematic hospital-based screening to identify high risk families of 
newborns; 

2) Communitv-based home visiting family support services as part of the 
maternal and child health system; 

3) Individualizing the intensity of service based on family's need and level 
of risk; 

4) Linkage to a "medical home;" 

5) Coordination of a range of health and social services for at risk families; 

6) Continuous follow-up with the family until the child reaches age five; 

7) A structured training program in the dynamics of abuse and neglect; 
early identification of families at risk; home visiting; 

8) Collaboration with the state Coordination Council for Part H of P. L. 99- 
457; 

9) Staff selection and retention. (Breakey & Pratt, 1991) 
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HEAD START PUBLIC SCHOOL EARLY CHILDHOOD 
TRANSITION DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

This pilot federal program extends the preschool Head Start program for children 
in kindergarten through third grade, creating a seamless system of services for at 
risk students (Cohen, 1994). The transition projects, now operating in 32 states 
nationwide (in Idaho the program has spread statewide), require collaboration 
among schools, Head Start centers, parents, ana community agencies. The 
projects are designed to help restructure classrooms, offer health and social 
services within the school setting, encourage parental involvement, and boost 
parents' role in decision making. The goal of these demonstration projects is to 
maintain and enhance the early gains made by Head Start participants that often 
fades by the time they enter third grade. 

One demonstration project entitled Project Transfer, operating in Illinois, has 
collaborated extensively with other early childhood programs. Service providers 
to the program include health, mental health, and well-child agencies, a drug- 
counseling center, a community college, and a literacy program. Family 
educators, family-school liaisons, and specialists in nutrition, early childhood, 
inclusion of special-needs children, and adult education are also involved. 
Instruction and services are offered in Spanish and English. 

HEALTHY MOTHERS, HEALTHY BABIES INITIATIVE. 

NEW JERSEY 

A coalition of health care providers, educators, churches, community groups, 
and social service agencies are working together in this initiative to improve the 
health of mothers and their babies in several New Jersey cities. Services include 
prenatal care, counseling, and improved educational opportunities for mothers 
(LINK-UP, 1991). 

CONTACT: 

New Jersey Department of Health Department of Human Services 
CN700 2202 South Warren Street 
Trenton, NJ 08765-0700 
(609) 292-1617 
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INFANT CARE TRAINING PROJECT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

This program offers new adolescent mothers returning to school support 
services in the form of nurses, school counselors, tutoring, parent education, 
comprehensive high school education, modified physical education, home 
study, and community service referrals. The project assists students to gain entry- 
level job skills as infant care aides while they strengthen their own parenting 
skills. Intervention strategies used to increase the ability of this at-risk 
population to secure employment or enter a postsecondary program after 
graduation include vocational, health, counseling, educational, and child care 
services. The project provides day care services in the Infant Care Center, which 
serves as a laboratory extension of the Infant Care Services course (Chambers & 
McDonald, 1993). 

CONTACT: 

Dr. Dorothy Chambers, Executive Director 

Vocational Education 

Birmingham Public Schools 

2015 Park Place 

Birmingham, AL 35203 

(205) 58^4738 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS (PAT), 
MISSOURI 

Each school district in Missouri offers parent education and family support- 
services through this program. Building on the concept of parents as children's 
primary teachers, the program seeks to enhance each child's ,ocial, physical, and 
intellectual development while teaching parents how to reduce stress and enjoy 
parenting. All parents with children ages zero to three are eligible for PAT 
services, but special emphasis is placed on finding and serving children who may 
be at risk. PAT works to identify and remediate special problems, often 
preventing the need for special education placement once the child enters 
schooi. Through home visits every four to six weeks, parent educators work with 
families and do periodic screenings for physical, cognitive, and language 
development. As it is operated through the school system, PAT is a preventative 
program that brings families and schools together as educational partners 
(Integrating Systems, 1992). 

CONTACT: 

Candice Baker, Administrator 
St. Clair County Health Center 
Route 2, Box 1L 
Osceola, MO 64776 
(417) 646-8157 
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PRIMARY MENTAL HEALTH PROJECT <PMHP) 

The PMHP is a state coordinated school-based program model for early detection 
and prevention of young children's school adjustment problems. The PMHP was 
federally initiated in 1957 and is based on the following four elements: (a) a focus 
on primary graders; (b) early systematic use of brief, objective screening measures 
to identify children at risk for adjustment problems; (c) the use of carefully 
selected, trained, supervised nonprofessional child-associates as direct service 
agents with children; and (d) modification of professional roles away from 
traditional one-to-one diagnostic and therapeutic services for the obviously 
hurting few, toward activities— such as selecting, training, and supervising child 
associates, and teacher consultation — that sharply expand preventive services to 
young children (Co wen, et. al, 1989). 

Since 1982 the states of California, Connecticut, New York and Washington have 
been most actively involved in implementing the PMHP model. The agency 
responsible and program name for each of these states is summarized below: 

California Department of Mental Health 

Program Name: Primary Intervention Program (PIP) 

Connecticut Department of Education Program 
Name: Primary Mental Health Project 

New York Department of Education 

Program Name: Primary Mental Health Project 

Washington Department of Social & Health Services 
Program Name: Primary Intervention Project 

A description of the California Primary Intervention Project is provided below: 

The Primary Intervention Program (PIP) has been supported by the 
California Department of Mental Health since 1982. The Primary 
Intervention Program (PIP) for kindergarten-to-3rd grade children is a 
school-based mental health intervention program for early detection and 
prevention of school adjustment problems. These programs have been 
implemented successfully in many of California's 58 counties. The 
Primary Intervention Program funds three-year demonstration projects 
which provide screening and non-structured play sessions. Through the 
use of screening procedures, PIP identifies primary grade children with 
early school adjustment problems. Once identified, they receive services 
from carefully selected, trained paraprofessional children's aides who 
work under close school-based professional supervision. These aides 
receive additional training and consultation from the county mental 
health program. Each child is seen for a weekly 30 to 40-minute play 
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session in which the aides, through play techniques and reflective 
listening, help the child overcome problems such as aggression, shyness, 
or inattentiveness that interfere with the child's learning at school. The 
goal is to help children get a good start in school by fostering a healthy self- 
concept, positive social skills, and skills in task completion. 

(California Programs, 1991, p. 25) 

Although the federal funding for the PMHP has ended, these four states can 
serve as a model for other states desiring to move in the direction of state 
coordinated, early intervention mental health services. 

"Evaluation studies have shown that the PMHP program significantly reduces 
young children's school adjustment problems and enhances their 
competencies" (Chandler,, Weissbery, Cowen, Guare, 1984). 

CONTACT: 

Primary Mental Health Project 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, NY 14627 
(716) 275-2547 

REGIONAL INTERVENTION PROGRAM, 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

The Regional Intervention Program (RIP), founded in 1969 in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and successfully replicated in more than 20 communities during the 
past 25 years, represents a pioneering approach to the delivery of community- 
based family-centered services. The program serves young children six years old 
and younger who have disabilities, including emotional and behavioral 
problems. The program regards the family as the basic unit of change and 
engages family members actively in the treatment process with their children. 
RIP operates on the principle that families with young children who have special 
needs also have "remarkable capacities for helping themselves and each other" 
(Timm, 1993). RIP parents are trained to be therapists for their own children, 
principal trainers of other parents, and daily operators of the service delivery 
system. The program consists of two phases-treatment and payback. After 
completing the treatment phase of the program, veteran parents begin the 
process of payback for the services they have received by teaching and training 
other parents who are beginning the program. 
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CONTACT: 

Matthew A. Timm, Executive Director 
Regional Intervention Program 
Middle Tennessee Health Institute 
2400 White Avenue 
Nashville, TN 37204 
(615) 269-5671 

SCHOOLS OF THE 21ST CENTURY 

Developed at Yale University, this program uses the existing educational system 
to provide a variety of child care and family support services. All-day, year- 
round child care is offered for preschoolers, beginning at age three. A before and 
after-school and vacation care program is available to students in grades 
kindergarten through six. The program reaches out to expectant parents through 
linkages with parent education and family support programs. Parents enroll 
voluntarily in a home visiting program that provides information, advice, and 
services. Program staff members help parents locate quality child care in the 
community. A school resource center provides linkages to health, nutrition, and 
other services parents may need during the child's first three years of Y ( e. A 
resource center at the school provides ongoing professional development for 
teachers, home visitors, and other community providers. Outreach services 
provided by the program include: 

• A network of licensed or registered family day cars providers in the 
district, with the school's child care system as the hub; 

• A resource and referral system for families; 

• A home-based, family support and parent education program. 

The program is financed through parental fees, government scholarship, and 
private donations and has been successfully implemented in several states 
(Starting Points, 1994; Zigler & Lang, 1990). Several communities have adopted 
and replicated the model or selected components of the model. 

STEPS TOWARD EFFECTIVE ENJOYABLE PARENTING (STEEP) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

The Steps Toward Effective Enjoyable Parenting (STEEP) Program locates at-risk 
women and infants through obstetric /gynecological clinics. Program staff 
members work with pregnant women, mothers, and children from birth to age 
two at the clinics, in their homes, and in group meetings on parenting issues. 
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One goal of the program is to explore how parents' own early care influences 
their relationship with their clrild (Creating Sound, 1992). 

CONTACT: 

Martha Farrett Erikson, Coordinator 
STEEP N 548 Elliott Hall 
75 E. River Rd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 624-0210 

TEMPERAMENT PROGRAM 
LA GRANDE, OREGON 

A community-based prevention program for behavior disorders in children has 
been in operation in La Grande, OR since 1988. The program's services are 
provided by specially trained parents, called temperament specialists, who visit 
participating families once a week. Temperament specialists help parents with 
their individual parenting skills and make referrals to other community 
resources as needed. Temperament specialists are conceptualized as "ideal 
neighbors" who accept parents' values and "offer only advice that is likely to 
help." The work of the temperament specialists is supervised by mental health 
professionals. 

The program offers free "Child Behavior Screening" to organizations that serve 
children and families. Services to participating families are organized in a four- 
phase intervention model-assessment, parent-child relationship strengthening, 
specific parenting advice and support, and continued availability-that provides a 
structured approach yet permits flexibility to meet individual needs. The 
program has developed a parenting guide with information about child 
development and specific strategies built around the theme that "Parenting is 
different for every child" (The Temperament, 1990). 

The goal of the program is for parents to leave the program with "a better 
understanding of their child, many effective parenting strategies, a plan for the 
future, and a resource book of parenting information geared to their particular 
needs" (Smith, 1994). Participation in the program varies from as few as four 
weeks to more than a year, depending upon family needs. 

The Temperament Program is often the first involvement families have with 
social services. For some parents, this program many be the only service 
needed. For others, the program may complement mental health counseling, 
psychiatric services, day treatment, special education, medical care, foster and 
adoptive child services, juvenile corrections, and child protection services. 
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The Temperament Program is funded through parental fees and state support 
through the Oregon Division of Mental Health. 

CONTACT: 

Temperament Program 

Center for Parenting Excellence 

1104 K Avenue 

La Grande, OR 97850 

(503) 963-9404 
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ETHNGVIOLENCE 



Ethno violence — acts of violence or intimidation motivated by prejudice and 
hate— is a special breed of violence schools must be concerned with as student 
populations become increasingly multicultural and multiracial. Whereas racism 
in schools may exist in subtle forms of biases and stereotypes that may stem from 
an unconscious awareness of actions and assumptions, more obvious examples 
are also becoming increasingly present in our society at large: the formation of 
gangs along racial lines, the use of racial slurs, vandalism, and interpersonal 
violence based on hate and prejudice (Stephens, 1991, p. 2). As the United States 
becomes an increasingly multicultural nation, schools have the challenge to 
"create a learning climate and educational setting where cultural diversity is 
embraced with appreciation, acceptance and understanding" (Stephens, 1991, p. 
2). 

Stephens (1991) outlines several school strategies effective in countering 
prejudice and hate-motivated crime and violence: 

• Establishing districtwide policies that reflect a zero tolerance for 
racism; 

• Developing a well-planned multicultural curriculum; 

• Planning classroom activities that help students examine their own 
beliefs and prejudices; 

• Developing conflict mediation programs (see Conflict Mediation 
section of mis document); 

• Removing or painting over offensive graffiti immediately; 

• Developing a school-community training program designed to 
heighten understanding among ethnic groups; 

• Providing counseling for newcomers; 

• Establishing an attitude of acceptance and respect for ethnic and 
cultural differences; 

• Creating an attitude of appreciation and care so that every student 
feels important and appreciated for the uniqueness he brings to the 
educational setting; 
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Two articles entitled "Principles of Multicultural Practice" by Don C. Locke 
(School Safety, Fall, 1993) and "Classroom Discipline without Cultural Bias" by 
Richard Curwin and Allen Mendler (School Safety, Fall, 1993) have been 
reprinted on pages 85 - 86, and 89 - 91, respectively. These articles examine in 
more detail the issue of ethnoviolence and strategies for preventing and dealing 
with ethnoviolence in schools. 
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HgHHHHHH by don c. locke HHUKHBHBNIHNi 

The differences that exist between members of the dominant culture and 
members of ethnically diverse cultures are real. Counselors and educators 
must be aware of these differences from which people form theii world views. 

Principles of 
multicultural practice 



Increased knowledge of multicultural is- 
sues contributes to better relationships 
between counselors and educators and 
their students and clients. The following 
model is designed to serve as a frame- 
work for gain. • jj information on diverse 
ethnic groups so that those working with 
students or clients from these groups 
might have increased personal awareness 
and information about individuals and 
the groups in general. The model has po- 
tential usefulness in teaching, individual 
counseling, family counseling, group 
counseling and other interventions with 
diverse populations. 

Information from within 
Culturally diverse individuals and groups 
should be the primary source of informa- 
tion about their situation, condition or 
direction. \ny efforts directed at identi- 
fying, developing or evaluating informa- 
tion related to the culturally diverse 
should involve individuals from the spe- 
cific populations, preferably in leader- 
ship roles. When teaching or counseling 
individuals from diverse ethnic groups, 
helping professionals should include 
strategies appropriate to those groups. 
Those strategies should take into account 
both the historical and the contemporary 
status of the groups. 

Donald Locke, Ph.D., is professor of 
counselor education at North Carolina 
State University. 
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Dignity for all 

Multiculturalism encourages the treat- 
ment of culturally diverse group mem- 
bers with dignity, respect and responsi- 
bility. Individuals from diverse ethnic 
groups should be treated with the same 
dignity and respect that any individual 
receives in the particular setting. Educa- 
tors and counselors need to bear in mind 
that ethnically diverse status does not di- 
minish or eliminate the responsibility of 
the individual client for meeting his or 
her own needs. The needs may be ma 
within a different structural framework 
than might be used by a member of the 
dominant culture or by a member of an- 
other ethnic group, but the responsibility 
remains with the individual. 

Recognize individuality 
Ethnically diverse populations are het- 
erogeneous. Any knowledge gained 
about members of a particular group 
must be balanced with the view that each 
person is also a unique individual. Indi- 
vidual dimensions of behavior exist 
within culturally diverse groups. What 
might be viewed as a particular style or 
pattern for the ethnically diverse group 
may not represent a specific style or pat- 
tern for any given individual within the 
group. Counselors and educators are en- 
couraged to remember that students or 
clients from ethnically diverse popula- 
tions bring with them many beliefs, val- 
ues and attitudes that result from roein- 
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bership in their ethnic group. The man- 
ner in which these beliefs, values and at- 
titudes are expressed is influenced by an 
individually unique adaptation based on 
personal style. 

Rethink planning policies 
Educational institutions should have 
well-defined policy statements and cur- 
ricula regarding the significance, pur- 
pose and thrust of their multicultural ef- 
forts. The multicultural focus should be a 
part of the core of what is done in any 
setting, rather than peripheral in nature. 
In far too many cases, attention to multi- 
cultural issues is an afterthought rather 
than a part of the foundation of program 
efforts, as it should be. Multiculturalism 
is not simply the addition of content 
about ethnically diverse peoples; it in- 
volves rethinking the policies related to 
the use of all material in a curriculum. 

Individuals interested in moving to- 
ward a multicultural program should be- 
gin by (a) recognizing that education 
and/or counseling are not value-free; (b) 
identifying current biases and deficien- 
cies in the existing program by conduct- 
ing a critique of the environment; (c) ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of the 
philosophy and theory concerning 
multiculturalism and its application to 
the specific setting; (d) acquiring, adapt- 
ing and developing materials appropriate 
to the multicultural effort being under- 
taken; and (e) determining an effec- tive 
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means of involving members of the eth- 
nically diverse population(s) in the effort 
to make the program responsive to all 
persons served. These preparatory efforts 
should lead to a solid foundation upon 
which to build a multicultural program 
that is reasonably sensitive to the needs 
of the various populations served. 

Beware of assumptions 
Multicultural efforts must focus on nor- 
mal behaviors and wellness, rather than 
on abnormal behaviors and illness. Far 
too many efforts at meeting the needs of 
ethnically diverse individuals fail be- 
cause they begin from a viewpoint of ab- 
normality rather than normality. Factors 
such as "low self-esteem" and "self- 
hatred" are frequently assumed to be 
characteristic of ethnically diverse group 
members without any investigation of the 
basis on which such claims are made. 
We must also use care in how we trans- 
late research results and generalize them 
to populations larger than those used in 
the research investigations. 

Effects of racism 

Multiculturalism requires that educators 
and counselors be aware of the systemic 
dimensions of racism and alienation and 
attempt to understand the experiences, 
life-styles, and values of students and cli- 
ents. As convenient as it might be to pre- 
tend that racism does not permeate most 
of the culture of the United States, we 
must be aware of it, how it affects mem- 
bers of the dominant culture and how it 
affects members of ethnically diverse 
cultural groups. If schools and other in- 
stitutions are to be successful with all 
students and clients, there must be ac- 
knowledgment of the prevailing values 
in the system. Because awareness is the 
initial step in dealing with any problem, 
representatives of institutions and mem- 
bers of diverse populations must under- 
stand how racism affects both groups. 

Expand training 

Educators and counselors must be ca- 
pable of demonstrating effectiveness with 
individuals from diverse ethnic groups. 



Training programs must expand beyond 
single course offerings into areas that 
deal directly with the needs of culturally 
diverse populations. Training must move 
beyond rhetoric about cultural pluralism 
to what is real in the lives of the cultur- 
ally diverse. Programs should focus on 
training counselors and educators for 
roles as change agents who will chal- 
lenge the system rather than modify the 
behavior of culturally diverse students or 
clients to fit the system. 

Enhance understanding 
These guidelines are presented to help 
teachers and counselors use the model of 
multicultural understanding or informa- 
tion on a specific group. 

Learn as much as possible about your 
own culture. One can appreciate another 
culture much more if one first »;as an ap- 
preciation of one's own. 

Work at being open and honest in your 
relationships with culturally diverse 
populations. Leave yourself open to dif- 
ferent attitudes and values, and encour- 
age those different from yourself to be 
ppen and honest with you about issues 
related to their cultures. Attend to the 
verbal and nonverbal communication 
patterns between yourself and your cul- 
turally diverse students or clients. 

Seek to develop genuine respect and 
appreciation of culturally diverse atti- 
tudes and behaviors. Show that you both 
recognize and value cultures different 
from your own. Respect can be demon- 
strated by starting with the life experi- 
ences of the student or client, and not the 
experiences of the teacher or counselor. 

Take advantage of all opportunities to 
participate in activities in the communi- 
ties of culturally different groups. 

Remember that individuals from cul- 
turally diverse groups are both members 
of their groups and unique individuals as 
well. Strive to keep a healthy balance be- 
tween your view of students or clients as 
cultural beings and as unique beings. 

Learn to examine cultural biases, 
prejudices and stereotypes. Eliminate all 
of your behaviors that suggest prejudice 
or racism and do not tolerate such behav- 



iors in your colleagues or in other mem- 
bers of your own cultural group. Teach 
your students or clients how to recognize 
bias and how to challenge stereotypes. 

Encourage administrators and supervi- 
sors in your school or agency to institu- 
tionalize practices that acknowledge the 
diversity among students or clients. 

Hold high expectations of culturally 
diverse students or clients and encourage 
others who work with diverse popula- 
tions tc :!o likewise. 

Ask questions about the cultures of 
ethnically diverse groups. Learn as much 
as possible about different cultures and 
share what you learn with others. 

Develop culturally specific strategies, 
technique* and programs to foster the 
psychological development of culturally 
different individuals and groups. 

A vision of a better society 
In 1972, the Commission on Multicul- 
tural Education of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Teacher Educa- 
tion issued a statement titled "No One 
Model American.'' The document states 
that multiculturalism "recognizes cul- 
tural diversity as a fact of life in Ameri- 
can society, and it affirms that this cul- 
tural diversity is a valuable resource that 
should be preserved and extended." 

This statement communicates a vision 
of a better society, one that is possible if 
the current efforts to create a truly 
multicultural outlook are implemented 
and sustained. It recognizes the multi- 
cultural and pluralistic nature of U.S. so- 
ciety and calls for the development of 
comprehensive approaches to meeting 
the needs of all students and clients. To 
make a difference, we must continue 
theory development relevant to the cul- 
turally diverse, conduct quantitative and 
qualitative research on diverse popula- 
tions, and ensure that curriculum offer- 
ings are inclusive of all groups. 

This article is excerpted from the book 
Increasing Multicultural Understanding, 
by Don C. Locke. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of Sage Publications, Inc., © 1992, 
Don C. Locke, 
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Curwirt, R. L., & Mendler, A. N. (1993, Fall). Classroom discipline without 
cultural bias. School Safety, pp. 24 - 26. 
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BY RICHARD L. CUR WIN AND ALLEN N. MENDLER 

The "Discipline with Dignity" program, in which 3,000 
school districts have participated, improves classroom 
discipline stategies for reaching multicultural students. 



Classroom discipline 
without cultured bias 



Multiculturalism poses both opportuni- 
ties and problems to school administra- 
tors, teachers and the pupils they serve. 
It can be an extremely positive channel 
for celebrating our diversity, but it also 
can become a disruptive force, as in 
cases when the concept is distorted to 
declare: "Here's how we're better than 
you." 

Ia a multi-ethnic, multiracial class- 
room, if a teacher seems to single out an 
individual child constantly for discipline, 
it can be misinterpreted as "cultural 
bias." When this happens, the potential 
for angry, disruptive behavior in the 
classroom spreads rapidly, fueled by 
cross-cultural tensions. 

Fortunately, there are effective curricu- 
lar programs that teach students at all 
grade levels to value uid appreciate di- 
versity. At the heart of every multicul- 
tural, multi-ethnic education program 



Richard L Curwin, Ph.D., a former jun- 
ior high teacher and university profes- 
sor, is author o/Rediscovering Hope: 
Our Cireatest Teaching Strategy. Allen N. 
Mendler, Ph.D., is a practicing school 
psychologist and author o/Smiling at 
Yourself. Together, Curwin and Mendler 
have written several books: Discipline 
with Dignity; Taking Charge in the 
Classroom; The Discipline Book; and 
Am I in Trouble? They are currently 
working on a book on violence in 
schools, due to be published in 1994. 



must be mutual respect. 

This is particularly true in the case of 
classroom discipline programs. Out- 
moded discipline techniques that demand 
only obedience to authority simply do not 
work in any classroom. These programs 
only exacerbate tensions, especially in a 
multicultural environment. Whatever a 
student's cultural background, every 
child yearns, and deserves, to be treated 
with dignity and respect. The same is 
true for every teacher. 

Promoting mutual respect 
That is the foundation of "Discipline 
with Dignity," a flexible, common-sense 
classroom behavior management pro- 
gram that stresses the prevention of most 
discipline problems and offers strategies 
for dealing with angry, disruptive behav- 
ior, without cultural bias or negative 
connotations. The goal of "Discipline 
with Dignity" is important for students 
of every cultural background: to teach 
children how to behave responsibly. 

During the past decade, through work- 
shops and in-service training including 
more than 300 "Discipline with Dignity" 
workshops this year, the program has 
helped more than 100,000 teachers in 
3,000 school districts throughout the 
United States to find better strategies to 
reach and engage today's students. We 
know from more than a decade of feed- 
back that the program works eo,ually well 
with children of all ethnic backgrounds, 
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in all types of school districts. 

The reason is simple: No matter what 
background a student comes from, every- 
one wants to be treated with dignity. The 
program offers essential skills and strate- 
gies for dealing with discipline problems 
that positively affect the lives of youth. 
Promoting mutual respect, classroom co- 
operation, and shared decision making, 
enhances classroom safety. Teachers can 
reduce disruptive behavior significantly 
and concentrate on their duties as profes- 
sional educators instead of being forced 
to function as classroom cops. 

What is especially helpful for cultur- 
ally diverse populations is the basic prin- 
ciple that all students must be treated as 
individuals. "Discipline with Dignity" 
uses no easy remedy, formulas, inflexible 
systems or recipes. While teachers using 
the program are aware of cultural differ- 
ences — for example, the use of eye con- 
tact, proximity and what respect means 
to different ethnic groups — they do not 
fall into the deadly trap of thinking that 
everyone in any ethnic group is the same. 

Thus, teachers understand cultural dif- 
ferences but still treat every student as a 
person. Children and parents from all 
cultures appreciate this feature and flour- 
ish because of it. 

Avoiding conflict in the classroom 

"Discipline with Dignity" is not magic. 
It does not promise to eliminate all class- 
room discipline problems and violence, 
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but it does offer practical strategies for 
avoiding most conflicts. These include: 

• improving teacher-student communi- 
cations; 

• recognizing that every student has ba- 
sic needs, including the absolute need 
to maintain his/her dignity; 

• teaching every student the skills for re- 
sponsible behavior; 

• using responsibility-based interven- 
tions when students break rules; 

• focusing on teachers' responsibilities 
to students, both as individuals and as 
members of a group; and 

• providing effective skills in recogniz- 
ing and resolving conflict to both stu- 
dents and teachers. 

The strategies arc designed to develop 
a schoolwide ai.i classroom philosophy 
of effective behavior management. These 
strategies are based on sound educa- 
tional, psychological and common sense 
principles. 

These principles include developing a 
comprehensive classroom discipline 
plan; quickly stopping misbehavior when 
it occurs without attacking the dignity of 
the student; resolving problems with 
"difficult to reach" youth who chroni- 
cally disrupt the learning process; reduc- 
ing student and teacher stress; and using 
special guidelines for rules and conse- 
quences that work. 

Consequences, not punishments 
The focus on consequences is essential. 
Consequences are not punishments, but 
rather represent a logical and agreed to 
response to breaches of rules spelled out 
in a "social contract" developed between 
teacher and pupils. Although an effective 
list of consequences requires knowledge 
and skill to develop properly, it is essen- 
tial to classroom discipline management. 
Consequences are most effective when 
they are: 

• clear and specific; 

• within a range of alternatives; 

• nor punishments; 

• natural and/or logical responses; and 

• related to rules developed in the class- 
room social contract. 



Four types of effective consequences 
have been identified. They are: 

• natural/logical (related to the rule); 

• conventional (already existing conse- 
quences modified to remove punish- 
ment as an instructional component); 

• generic (apply to all rules); and 

• instructional (have a direct teaching 
function). 

In many schools, long-standing disci- 
plinary cultural mores are punishment or 
detention-oriented. The use of conse- 
quences is most effective when the ad- 
ministration fully understands the prin 
ciple and supports teachers in their 
efforts to change from a punishment- 
oriented discipline plan. 

Making a positive difference 
The "Discipline with Dignity" program 
has been conducted throughout the 
United States, Canada, Europe and Ja- 
pan. In the United States, it has been 
presented to educators by such groups as 
the Association for Supervision Curricu- 
lum Development, Phi Delta Kappa, the 
National Association of Secondary 
Schools Principals, NEA New York and 
Teach for America. 

Those who use the program in schools 
with culturally diverse student popula- 
tions report that it makes a positive dif- 
ference in dealing with their school 
discipline problems. Because these ap- 
proaches are not culturally biased, do not 
single out individual children and are 
based on mutual respect, they are par- 
ticularly effective in culturally diverse 
school districts. 

For example, in Niles, Michigan, a 
school district with an increasingly di- 
verse student population and growing 
concerns about school and classroom dis- 
ruption, 1 17 members of the Niles Com- 
munity Schools Board of Education and 
district administrators have trained in 
the program. A February 1993 survey 
found that 86 percent of participants felt 
they had gained knowledge and new 
skills to better deal with classroom be- 
havior management and discipline prob- 
lems. Eight out of 10 said they were us- 



ing these skills regularly, and 72 percent 
said they had changed their methods of 
behavior management. 

After the first year of the program, the 
Niles staff has reported a marked change 
in behavior management problems. Stu- 
dents seemed better motivated and there 
was a decrease in "acting out." 

Most Niles teachers who participated 
reported feeling "calmer" and "having 
greater confidence" in their ability to 
deal with problems. A marked decrease 
in office referrals and an improved 
school climate overall are reported. One 
teacher commented, "I was going to quit 
last year. Using 'Discipline with Dignity' 
got rid of all my power struggles. I want 
to teach again." 

In California's San Jose Evergreen 
School District, with 14 schools and 
about 10,000 culturally diverse itudeuts. 
a three-year program is undev way to 
train principals, teachers, support staff 
and school board members. 

Teachers from each of the Evergreen 
District schools have been designated as 
trainers to teach "Discipline with Dig- 
nity" to their peers. The district reports 
that after the first few months of the pro- 
gram, one principal already noticed a 
dramatic drop in referrals to his office. 
Another school's staff was so motivated 
that they decided to incorporate program 
concepts into their site plan seven 
months before district strategy called 
them to do so. 

A teacher in Essex Junction, Vermont, 
reports that before "Discipline with Dig- 
nity," he was on the verge of losing his 
job because of poor discipline in his 
classroom. After participating in a sum- 
mer training program, he is now a model 
for other teachors in his school. 

Expirience clearly shows that the ap- 
proach can work in all classrooms. It 
accomplishes far more than merely pre- 
venting discipline problems. As impor- 
tant as that may be, it also builds lasting 
positive behavior patterns among stu- 
dents. The approach effectively reduces 
school violence because it efficiently 
addresses the causes of out-of-control 
behavior. 
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Teachers and school principals at all 
levels of experience are recognizing the 
need for a better alternative to demand- 
ing obedience to authority. One veteran 
elementary school teacher in Fargo, 
North Dakota, commented afterward, 
'Teachers are asking, 'What do we do 
with kids that have no respect or fear of 
authority?' The norms have changed. 
Family and dysfunction are synonymous. 
, The program gives concrete answers in a 
random society." This from a teacher 
with 26 years experience! 

A ^tuddle schooi principal in Havie de 
Grace, Maryland, '..aid, "In the semester 
that we have been working with 'Disci- 
pline with Dignity,' morale has im- 
proved, attendance has improved and re- 
ferrals to the office have declined." 

Maintaining dignity 
The power-based imposition of controls 
on a student's behavior is simply not 
enough. Schools must help them become 
decision makers and critical thinkers. 
Schools must help them feel that they 
can contribute to society, and schools 
must enhance their students' joy for 
learning, which is virtually impossible to 
accomplish in a classroom environment 
dominated by stress, disruption and 
power struggles. 

"Discipline with Dignity" is geared to 
the needs of teachers and administrators 
as much as it is for students. Dignity can 
only be maintained if it encompasses all 
parties involved; the teacher must be re- 
spected as an educator in the classroom, 
just as students must be respected for 
their individual worth. It is all part of the 
same equation. 

Meeting students' needs 
This message of mutual respect offers a 
vital positive focus on multiculturalism. 
As a practical consideration, teachers to- 
day have no choice but to accommodate 
the burgeoning diversity of the students 
of today's classrooms. The alternative is 
frustration and eventual burnout. The 
key to success is to understand and meet 
the basic needs of every student. All chil- 
dren need: 
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• to feel and believe they are capable and 
successful; 

• to know they are cared about; 

• to realize they are able to influence 
people and events; 

• to remember and practice helping oth- 
ers through their own generosity; 

• to have fun; and 

• to be in a safe learning environment. 

When any of these basic needs is 
unfulfilled, the child will seek other 
means of gratification. Some will turn to 
extended family members. Others will 
turn to friends, while some look to the 
streets. Gangs can be a powerful influ- 
ence, and in a multicultural setting, the 
lure can be based on "us versus them" 
attitudes. 

While many, perhaps even most, inci- 
dents of misbehavior at school are re- 
lated to nonschool factors such as family, 
community and poverty, "Discipline with 
Dignity" has shown that most discipline 
problems can be effectively prevented at 
school by showing both teachers and stu- 
dents how to handle themselves in chal- 
lenging situations. 

Teachers and schools that work to 
meet children's needs greatly increase 
the chances of consistent success in 
achieving their mission of preparing 
children to be productive adults and con- 
tributing members of society. Clearly, 
discipline can be a "win-win" situation. 

Discipline with Dignity is distributed 
through the National Education Service, 
which also distributes multi-ethnic and 
multicultural teacher education pro- 
grams, including "Effective Strategies 
for Teaching Minority Students, " "Suc- 
cessful Schooling for Everyone, " and 
From Rage to Hope: Strategies for Re- 
claiming Black & Hispanic Students. 
(See review on page 34.) 

For further information about the Dis- 
cipline with Dignity program, in-service 
training or workshops, please write Na- 
tional Education Service at 1610 West 
Third Street, Bloomington, Indiana 
47402-0006, or phone 800/733-6786 or 
812/336-7700. 

School Safety 26 Fall 1993 




School district public relations 
personnel are introduced to a 
unique collection of safety- 
related activities in a newly 
revised book published by the 
National School Safety Center. 

Educated Public Relations: 
School safety 101 leads 
readers through the public 
relations planning process and 
describes schooi public relations 
methods, school safety issues 
and specific strategies and 
tactics to promote safe schools 
and quality education. 

The book stresses the need 
for schools to develop partner- 
ships with various community 
groups. The proposed 101 
school safety id^as provide 
activities for school public 
relations directors to use with 
school employees, students, 
parents, community residents, 
service groups, business 
leaders, government represen- 
tatives, law enforcers and the 
media. 

"Engineering Consent," an 
updated version of the original 
1 947 treatise by Edward L 
Bernays, begins the book. It 
outlines Bernays' eight-point 
plan for public relations, a 
system he has used during hif- 
seven decades as a public 
relations counselor. Bernays 
often is credited with formally 
establishing the public relations 
profession. 

The unique blend of practical 
and theoretical information on 
public relations, schools and 
safety has made the book a 
useful text in teacher education 
courses and a working guide for 
practitione.w. 

The book is available from 
NSSC for $8.00. 
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Students learn best when their emotional, social, and health needs are met. Many 
students come to school with a variety of problems that interfere with their learning. 
Educators reahze they cannot meet the escalating health and social service needs of 
students alone (Thomas, 1993). As needs of children and youth and their families 
become more complex, they need one central place to go to find services for their 
social, health, emotional, and cultural needs. Building upon early models of school- 
based clinics of the 1980s, many schools of the 1990s are developing integrated, full 
service systems "created around the concept of providing more powerful support 
structures in schools" (Dryfoos, 1993, p. 30). This emerging movement aims toward 
reducing fragmentation and duplication of services while developing a "seamless" 
system of services to support the needs of children and youth and their families. 
Schools are a logical place to offer full services because virtually every child and 
family has contact with schools, and they are familiar structures located in all 
neighborhoods. 

School-linked services "are part of a larger movement toward the integration of 
education, health, and social services to solve problems of service fragmentation, 
overlap, and lack of access and availability. The vision of this integration is for all 
agencies in the community to be child-centered and to increase the likelihood that all 
children will be healthy during their important developmental years" (Thomas, 
1993, p. 1). 

STATE EFFORTS TO DEVELOP FULL-SERVICE SCHOOLS 
New Jersey 

The first substantial effort by a state to link schools and social services was in New 
Jersey where the School Based Youth Services Program (SBYSP) was implemented in 
1988. Initiated by the New Jersey Department of Human Services in an effort to 
place comprehensive services in or near high schools, the program has now spread 
to 30 urban, rural, and suburban school districts, with at least one site per county, 
and is being piloted in elementary and middle schools. The program is 
administered by schools, hospitals, social service agencies, and community-based 
organizations (Levy & Shepardson, 1992). 

The state of New Jersey does not impose a single statewide design, but requires each 
site to offer a least a core set of services that offers "one-stop shopping" for families. 
Services provided at all sites include mental health and family counseling, primary 
and preventive health services, employment counseling, training and placement, job 
development, academic counseling, recreation, and referral to other health and 
social services not available on-site. Additional services are determined according to 
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local needs. SBYSP services are open to any student in a participating school with 
the consent of their parents, and services are available to stuauivs and their families 
during and after school, on weekends, and during vacations. Primary funding for 
the program is through an annual $6 million state appropriation (Levy & 
Shepardson, 1992). 



Kentucky 

In Kentucky the development of Youth and Family Resource Centers has been built 
into school reorganization. This movement is "based on the belief that educational 
reform cannot succeed unless it is integrated with community services through 
school centers" (Dryfoos, 1993, p. 31). Based upon the principles of family support 
and empowerment, these school and community-based centers collaborate with a 
range of child and family service agencies to provide services to students at risk of 
failure and their families. Kentucky's legislation mandates that every elementary 
school with more than 20 percent of its students eligible for free lunches must 
establish a Family Service Center. The action statement of the Youth and Family 
Resource Centers reads: "Each community will weave its own tapestry of services, 
depending oh location; availability of services; needs of children; youth and families 
involved; available funding and the vision of the people shaping the program" 
(Action Statement, 1993, p. 10). 



Florida 

Florida was the first state to codify the concept of full service schools into law in 
1989. The law defines a full service school as one that: 

. . . integrates education, medical, social, and/or human services that are 
beneficial to meeting the needs of children and youth and their families 
on school grounds or in locations which are easily accessible. 

Full-service schools provide the types of prevention, treatment, and 
support services children and families need to succeed as students, 
parents, and workers. The services are high quality and comprehensive 
and are built on interagency partnerships which have evolved from 
cooperative ventures to intensive collaborative arrangements among 
state and local and public and private entities. The collaborating 
agencies are most importantly education, health care, transportation, job 
training, child care, housing, employment, and social services. 

(Full Service, 1991, p. 6) 
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The range of designs of these schools is broad, "reflecting the diversity in needs and 
resources at the community level" (Dryfoos, 1993, p. 32). A more detailed 
description of the Florida concept of Full Service Schools is included in Appendix B. 



California 

California's version of the full service concept is the Healthy Start Program, 
established by law in 1991. Healthy Start is designed to enhance prevention and 
early intervention programs for children in the state. Administered by the 
California Department of Education, the program seeks to provide significant, 
prevention-oriented assistance to students by establishing systems for integrated 
service delivery in or near school sites. The program offers funding to school 
districts and local education associations to create innovative, collaborative 
partnerships to meet the health,, mental health, social service, and academic support 
needs of low-income students and their families (Thomas, 1993). 

Each Healthy Start program offers four or more of the following support services: 
health care, mental health services, substance abuse prevention and treatment 
services, family support and parenting education, job development, academic 
support, health education, youth development services, counseling, and nutrition 
services. All programs include the following critical elements in their design: one- 
stop shopping; four or more support services targeted toward low-income students 
and family members; culturally appropriate services; education and training for 
collaborating staff; and individualized case management (Thomas, 1993). 
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Hanshaw Middle School, serving 870 students in Modesto, CA, is featured in 
Joy Dryfoos' Full-Service Schools (1994) as a "unique example of a school- 
system-initiated full-service community school" (p. 117). Dryfoos points to 
Hanshaw as a model where public and private agencies have become partners 
at school to offer students a wide range of support services. On-site services 
offered at the school include mental health treatment, substance abuse 
prevention and treatment, family support and parenting education, health and 
dental screening and assessment, child welfare services, academic support and 
tutoring, bilingual health education programs, and information and referral. 

The school's resource center, located in the center of the campus, houses 
medical and dental examination rooms as well as offices for the case 
management team, project coordinator, neighborhood development worker, 
probation officer, and other staff. 

Hanshaw was one of the first schools to receive funding under the Healthy 
Start Support Services for Children Act passed in California in 1991 to establish 
innovative, comprehensive, school-based or school-linked health, social, and 
academic support services throughout the state. Hanshaw has used its 
operational grant for the implementation of an interagency case management 
team and onsite resource center. State funding of the program is used 
primarily for personnel salaries. 

In addition to offering a novel approach to student services, the school has an 
innovative environment and approach to teaching. The school is organized in 
seven "communities" and teachers are considered "community leaders" 
responsible for their "citizens." Each community has been adopted by one of 
the seven branches of California State University; students visit the campuses 
of their adopted school, and each university provides support and involvement 
opportunities for their adopted students. Local businesses are also involved in 
partnerships with the school-communities. 

Hanshaw has an interdisciplinary curricula integrating math, science, English, 
and history. Team teaching and cooperative learning techniques are 
encouraged. The school climate at Hanshaw encourages flexibility, personal 
responsibility, and collaboration. 
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DESIGNING. FULL-SERVICE SCHOOLS 

Levy and Shepardson (1992) have formulated five questions to be asked in designing 
a school-linked service strategy: 1) What is the primary purpose of the strategy? 
2) Who is to be served? 3) What services will be offered? 4) Where will services be 
located? and 5) Who will be responsible for service delivery? Additionally, 
Behrman (1992) lists seven criteria for school-linked service success: 

• /The participating agencies will have to change how they deliver services 
to children and families and how they work together; 

• The planning and implementation of school-linked services should not 
be dominated by any one institution — schools or health or social service 
agencies; 

• School-linked services should be comprehensive and tailored to the 
needs of individual children and their families; 

• Each agency participating in school-linked service efforts should redirect 
some of its current funding to support the new collaboration; 



School-linked service efforts should involve and support parents and the 
family as a whole; 



• School-linked service efforts should be both willing and able to collect 
data about what is attempted and achieved and at what cost; 



School-linked service efforts should be able to respond to the diversity of 
children and families, (pp. 9-12) 



Nissani and Hagens (1992) have identified five key elements of successful 
integration related to service delivery: 1) family-centered service delivery; 
2) comprehensive service focus, 3) prevention orientation, 4) empowerment focus, 
and 5) local community focus. 

Although the programs and guidelines highlighted here can provide a foundation 
for planning school-linked services, the development of full-service schools should 
be an individual community effort reflective of its distinctive needs and priorities. 
No one model can be replicated throughout the country and adequately address 
every community's needs. 'To succeed, a community must develop an approach 
and tailor program design to capitalize on its particular strengths and opportunities 
and to respond to its citizens' unique combination of needs and expectations" (Levy 
and Shepardson, 1992, p. 46). 
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GANG PREVENTION 



"We have got to get to kids before they get to gangs." 

During the past two decades an increase in gang involvement has accompanied a 
dramatic rise in criminal activity among American youth. Symbolic of the 
"deterioration in the social structure of our society/* gang activity has spread from 
the nation's major metropolitan areas to smaller cities and suburbs (Walker, Colvin, 
& Ramsey, in press). The violence perpetrated by gang activity has spilled over into 
schools. Where school violence used to consist of an occasional fist fight, it is now 
common for juveniles and young adults to band together in gangs with the intent to 
engage in serious, especially violent, criminal behavior with special concerns for 
"turf" (Gaustad, 1991). Schools must now deal with gang activity as one variation 
among many violent actions continuing to escalate in our society and in our schools. 

The first step hi gang prevention for schools is for school administrators to 
acknowledge the problem, if it already exists, or acknowledge the potential that now 
exists in all communities, both large and small. Whether gang activity has been 
established in the community or not, school officials are more likely to draft 
community support for their anti-gang efforts if they openly discuss the seriousness 
of the problem instead of denying or avoiding it (Gaustad, 1991). 

Lai, Lai, & Achilles (1993) recommend that schools adopt a "gang" philosophy in 
the form of a "simple, publicized statement regarding the school's position about 
gangs, aligned with the general philosophy of the school" (p. 33). The authors cite 
an example: 

The school campus is a neutral and safe place. The only gang allowed here is 
the (name of school) gang. All students belong to our gang. It's our family. 
Negative and disruptive gang behaviors will not be tolerated on this campus. 
Members will not be ostracized simply because they are members, but they 
will be treated equally and fairly. If members engage in unacceptable 
behavior, they will be subject to disciplinary action, (p. 34) 

Schools cannot solve the problem of gangs alone. Cooperation among schools, 
criminal justice agencies, and community organizations is needed (Gaustad, 1991). 
Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey (in press) explain: 

Gang affiliations of all types are an expression of the need to bond with others 
for support, safety, friendship and status. Such affiliations are associated 
with the destruction of the nuclear or extended family that traditionally has 
provided for these basic human needs. Given that these needs are invariant 
and that adequately addressing them is no longer possible by traditional 
means, alternative procedures must be developed for meeting them in a 
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constructive, positive fashion. This difficult goal will only be achieved by the 
forging of effective partnerships between schools, families, churches, social 
agencies, community resources and the private sector. Most important, 
children and youth need to access safe places and appropriate peers to "hang 
out" and do things together. Schools can have a substantial impact in solving 
this problem but they should not be expected to shoulder the full burden of 
this responsibility. 

Some effective strategies schools and cooperating community agencies can use to 
control and/or diminish gang activity include: 

• Establish schools as neutral ground; 

• Ban any activities related to gang membership, such as gang-identified 
clothing, hairstyles, colors, insignia, and hand gestures as well as the more 
obvious weapons, violence, and illegal activities; 

• Erase signs of gang graffiti as quickly as possible; 

• Educate school personnel with up-to-date information about gang activities 
and symbols; 

• Educate parents to recognize early signs of gang involvement; 

• Transfer rival gang members for their own safety; 

• Keep nonstudent gang members away from school campuses and events; 

• Control and monitor physical access to the school building; 

• Supervise school buildings and grounds; campus monitors may be hired or 
volunteers recruited to help patrol halls and monitor visitors; 

• Set clear and consistent discipline standards, with effective leadership 
provided by the principal; 

• Teach students prosocial skills so they can appropriately handle frustrations 
and conflicts; 

• Develop conflict mediation programs to resolve conflicts in a nonviolent 
manner; 

• Provide inservice training to teach practical techniques to staff members for 
handling violent students; 
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• Encourage students and staff members to safeguard themselves and the 
school by reporting suspicious individuals, presence of weapons, and 
potential problems; 

- Develop strategies for keeping weapons out of school (some methods 
currently used by schools include stiff penalties for possession of weapons, 
metal detectors, searches, and various ways to prevent concealment such as 
removing lockers or requiring book bags to be made of clear materials); 

• Circulate current information about gang activities among school 
administrators, teachers, security staff, police, juvenile court authorities, and 
community agencies as quickly as possible; 

• Establish relationships with gang members; 

• Develop a crisis response plan to be prepared should a crisis occur, 
including plans for healing the community and any victims of violence; and 

• Advocate for more effective state legislation to discourage gang 
involvement and activi ^es. (Gaustad, 1991) 

Although these anti-gang strategies can be effective, the most successful programs 
are those aimed at preventing gang involvement among elementary and middle 
school-aged students (Gaustad, 1991). This is the age when students typically begin 
to demonstrate "wanna-be behavior." "Once the *wanna-be' behaviors are 
entrenched, it is often just a matter of time before the 'at-risk' children progress 
toward affiliation and finally hard-core gang behavior" (Portland, 1993). 

In cooperation with other agencies, schools are attempting to attack the roots of 
violence while offering students a safe refuge from an increasingly violent world. 
Many schools have adopted gang prevention programs in an effort to break the 
cycle of violence that often begins in childhood and carries over into adulthood. 
Gang prevention programs alert students to the realities and dangers of gang 
membership while offering more positive opportunities to meet the needs of youth 
to belong and be accepted by their peers. Says Los Angeles District Attorney Ira 
Reiner: "We have got to get to kids before they get to gangs. Once they are caught 
up in the violent world of the gang culture, they are, for the most part, lost forever" 
(Gaustad, 1991, p. 42) 

Cantrell (1992) offers a number of gang prevention suggestions for schools and 
educators as well as citizens and parents in "What We Can Do About Gangs" 
reprinted in Appendix C. 

Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey (in press) list 18 recommendations for schools in 
preventing and intervening with gang problems. These include: 
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1. Gang prevention efforts must begin as early as possible in a child's school 
career as some kindergartners and first graders show clear signs of 
emerging gang involvement. Early intervention is more likely to divert 
children from later gang involvement. 

2. The social cohesion of neighborhoods and communities must be improved 
if gangs are to be controlled. Schools are important partners with families, 
police, churches, courts, corrections, and social service agencies in 
working towards this goal. 

3. A comprehensive, interagency records /information sharing system must 
be developed effectively address gang problems that will allow early 
intervention and guide prevention efforts. 

4. Any successful gang prevention Intervention strategy must have three 
components: 

a. A strong law enforcement component that allows detection and 
detention of chronic gang members. 

b. An Intervention component that controls gang activity on School 
campuses and allows gang members to escape gang involvement. 

c. A prevention program to positively influence vulnerable children and 
youth who are on the cusp of gang activity. 

5. Students vulnerable to recruitment by and involvement in gangs should 
be exposed to a) adult and peer mentoring, b) academic tutoring and 
added support as needed, c) strategies for fully engaging them in the 
schooling process including participation in school activities, d) social 
skills training geared toward recruiting and maintaining friendships and 
e) effective home-school communication and collaboration. 

6. Teach multicultural sensitivity, awareness., tolerance, acceptance and 
respect. Ensure that the behavior of school staff and students reflect 
those values on a daily basis. 

7. Re-institute teaching morals, values and socially responsible decision- 
making in the school curriculum. 

8. Institute after school recreation and leisure programs that are available 
to students and their families. 

9. Maintain sports programs whenever possible. 

10. Provide access to computers, labs, and instructors for at risk students. 

11. Strengthen school service clubs and make them broadly accessible. 

12. Develop a reasonable and enforceable dress code policy. 
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13. Avoid a false sense of security that leads to the denial of the subtle signs 
of emerging gang activity. 

14. Ensure that strong positive role models are available at school. 

15. Transferring gang members between schools should be carefully 
considered as such transfers may help spread gang activity. 

16. Consider developing a gang prevention policy on the school campus in 
collaboration with law enforcement officials and other agencies as 
appropriate. Implement a gang prevention curriculum as part of this 
effort 

17. All graffiti should be confronted and immediately removed on school 
buildings. Gang related graffiti found on students' persons should be 
confiscated. Building graffiti should be removed within 12 hours. 

18. A comprehensive set of gang prevention/ intervention school strategies 
should include a) clear behavioral expectations, b) visible staff, c) parent 
involvement, d) inservice training, e) graffiti removal, f) cooperation 
with law enforcement, g) existence of a gang prevention plan, and h) 
community involvement and coordination. 

The Paramount Plan, profiled here, is a collaborative effort involving local 
government, schools, and families in discouraging gang involvement among youth 
and encouraging constructive alternatives to joining gangs in the community. The 
Long Beach Model is another collaborative effort that takes a comprehensive, 
pluralistic approach to gang prevention. Project Yes! and Gang Awareness and 
Intervention Activities are also profiled as examples of gang violence prevention 
programs being used in elementary and middle schools today. 

THE PARAMOUNT PLAN: 

ALTERNATIVES TO QAftG MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM 

This program was developed by the city of Paramount, CA to discourage gang 
membership among youth and increase awareness of constructive alternatives. 
Initiated in 1982, the program unites the three major systems in the community-the 
school district, local government, and families-in a long-term effort against gang 
membership. 

Objectives of the Paramount Plan include: 

1. Reduce and ehrninate gang membership in the community. 
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2. Increase parental awareness of the negative aspects of gang membership and 
inform parents of alternatives available for their children. 

3. Increase youth awareness of the negative ramifications of their joining a gang 
and steer them away from joining gangs. 

4. Provide suggestions for the utilization of the resources of the local government 
and school district to provide activities to meet the recreational needs of 
children not being met by current recreational programs. 

5. Through the utilization of neighborhood meetings, provide parents with a 
forum for discussion, and the opportunity to develop peer support groups. 

6. Through utilization of the anti-gang curriculum, provide youth with a forum 
for discussion, and assist them in developing non-gang peer support groups. 

7. Provide the school district with a program that can be implemented and 
utilized to assist the community in its efforts to curtail gang membership. 

8. Provide the school district's teachers with training workshops that will assist 
them to identify gang prone youth and redirect them away from gangs. 

Neighborhood meetings with parents increase their awareness of pre-gang 
behaviors and offer ideas for discouraging their children from joining gangs. The 
Alternatives to Gang Membership curriculum presented to elementary and middle 
school students, beginning in fifth grade, includes 15 units with media presentations 
and suggested activities that realistically depict what it means to belong to a gang, 
why youth are attracted to gangs, and how youth can avoid gangs. 

According to program literature provided by the City of Paramount, follow-up 
studies of the impact of the program indicate it is meeting its goal in discouraging 
gang involvement. 

WE LOm BEACH MODEL 



Long Beach, CA, a once primarily white, homogeneous community that has become 
a multicultural mix of people, has experienced problems that arise from cultural 
differences, including gang involvement and criminal activity among youth. The 
city has developed a comprehensive plan to channel at-risk youth into positive 
activities, placing a higher priority on prevention than rehabilitation of those 
involved in gang activities. Coordinated by the city's parks and recreation 
department, the program provides services to at-risk youth ages 8 to 18. The Long 
Beach model includes 10 separate, but interdependent, components: 

• school classroom anti-gang instruction; 
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• consultant and staff to coordinate the program; 

• recreational programming; 

• employment training and development; 

• collaboration of a peer counseling program between the school district and 
parks and recreation department; 

• training for service providers to "at-risk" youth; 

• extensive case management services for "high risk" youth; 

• a resource directory of services provided to "at risk" youth in the area; 

• independent program evaluation; and 

• a parent education component. 

(Blancarte & Azeka, 1992, pp. 32 - 33) 

Funding for the program is provided through the city and community development 
block grants. 

PROJECT YES/ 

Project Yes! is a gang violence and drug prevention curriculum for students in 
grades 2 through 7 designed to be infused into English-Language Arts, Health, and 
Social Science curricula. Developed in 1990, the curriculum was developed in 
response to a need to involve more classroom teachers in teaching primary 
prevention as a part of regular academic coursework. A task force of 60 
representatives from education, law enforcement, and community-based 
organizations helped to develop the project. Funding was provided by Orange 
County and the California Governor's Office of Criminal Justice Planning. 

Project Yes! is implemented in the classroom by teachers or teams of teachers 
providing prevention instruction. Teachers receive inservice training in the use of 
the curriculum and in violence prevention, gang awareness, and school safety. Five 
central lesson themes emphasized in the curriculum are: responsible citizenship,, 
dynamics of cultural diversity, choices and consequences, refusal skills, and success 
and achievement. The chart on pages 109 - 110 offers a detailed description of these 
themes by grade level. Sample curriculum pages for grades 2, 4, and 6 have been 
included in Appendix C. 

Critical topics addressed in the curriculum include: identification of risks; strategies 
to deal with danger; weapon violence prevention; cultural literacy; volunteerism; 
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resistance to peer pressure; critical thinking for decision making; problem solving; 
negotiation and refusal skills; positive alternatives to drug/ gang involvement; 
strengthening interpersonal skills to increase self-esteem; and goal setting. 

Project Yes! program materials consist of the following: 

• Lesson plans for students in grades 2 through 7 (Spanish versions available 
for grades 3, 5, and 7); each plan includes an overview, academic objectives, 
prevention objectives, varied teaching strategies, student activities, 
background information, variations and extensions of the lessons, and 
student and teacher materials; 

• A comprehensive training manual; 

• Practical Guide for Decision Makers, written by experts in education, law 
enforcement, and social services which includes recommended approaches 
to prevention; 

• Audio tapes and speech diskette; 

• Videotapes for staff development and student instruction (two videotapes 
are also available in Spanish); 

• Interactive computer program for students; 

«. Assorted resource lists for students and parents; and 

• Gang/Drug Curriculum Resource Directory: an electronic bulletin board 
system. 

The first evaluation of Project Yes! was a survey of more than 300 7th grade students 
conducted to gain a better understanding of the degree of student involvement in 
gangs and to assess their personal concerns and beliefs about gang violence 
(Forouzesh & Waetjen, 1993). Results of the survey indicated that 46.3% of the 
students felt they learned a lot about gangs from the instruction; 50% of the students 
reported they had learned a lot about the types of serious crimes gangs can commit; 
25% of the students felt safer after receiving instruction about gangs; and 26.8% 
reported they had changed their behavior after learning more about gangs. 

CONTACT: 

Daria Waetjen, Coordinator 

Orange County Department of Education 

200 Kalmus Drive, P. O. Box 9050 

Costa Mesa, C A 92628-9050 

(714) 966-4473 
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Project YES! Yes to Education and Skills: Gang violence and drug prevention 
curriculum. (1994). Costa Mesa, CA: Orange County Department of 
Education. 
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QATiQ AWARENESS AND INTERVENTION ACTIVITIES 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS 

This curriculum adopted by the Portlaud Public School System includes gang 
awareness activities for elementary and middle school students as well as gang 
intervention activities aimed at students already involved on the fringe of gang 
activities and/or those acting like "wanna-bes." The curriculum combines the 
teaching of gang information with group discussion and exercises to teach values 
and social skills. A library of videotapes, some produced by the district itself, are 
available on loan to supplement particular lessons included in the curriculum. 

Lessons for students in elementary grades focus on teaching gang characteristics and 
presenting alternatives to gang involvement. Typical lessons are entitled "Teams? 
Yes! Gangs? No!", 'Tight Spots and Tough People" (reproduced in Appendix C) and 
"Fighting Fair." 

Lessons for students in middle school grades cover such topics as choosing friends, 
responding to peer pressure, solving problems through cooperation, avoiding fights, 
managing stress making choices, setting goals, and discovering positive 
opportunities for leisure time involvement in community activities. One activity 
included in the middle school curriculum is a self-assessment (reproduced in 
Appendix C) which asks students to examine their own attitudes toward gangs by 
responding to an anonymous survey; this lesson points out to students that their 
attitudes and behaviors help shape their community, (pp. 7-10) 

Activities included in the curriculum may be used with entire classrooms or with 
small groups, with all students or with targeted at-risk students. 

CONTACT: 
Cathryn Schar 

Supervisor, Student Discipline Programs 
Portland Public Schools 
531 Southeast 14th Ave. 
Portland, OR 97214 
(503) 280-5840 ext. 290 



REFERENCES: 

Blancarte, S., & Azeka, B. (1992). A pluralistic approach to gang prevention: The 
Long Beach model. Journal of Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance, 63 (4), 
31-33. 
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Gang and violence prevention infused in the classroom. (1993). In V. Ertle (Ed.), 
Sharing your success III. (pp. 164 - 165). Portland: Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

Help keep them safe! Project Yes! gang violence and drug prevention curriculum. (1994). 
Costa Mesa, CA: Orange County Department of Education. 

Gaustad,, J. (1991). Schools respond to gangs and violence. Oregon School Study 
Council, 34 (9). 

Forouzesh, M. & Waetjen, D. (1993). First evaluation report on Project Yes!: Grade 7. 
Costa Mesa, CA: Orange County Department of Education. 

Lai, S., Lai, D. & Achilles, C. M. (1993). Handbook on. gangs in schools. Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. 

Portland Public Schools. (1993). Gang awareness and intervention activities. Portland: 
Portland Public Schools Publication Services. 

Walker, H., Colvin, G., & Ramsey, E. (in press). Antisocial behavior in school: Strategies 
for practitioners. Pacific Grove, CA: Brooks/Cole. 

RECOMMENDED REALHTiQ: 

Cantrell, M. L. (1992). What we can do about gangs. Journal of Emotional and 
Behavioral Problems, 1 (l),34-37. 

Goldstein, A. P., Harootunian, B., & Conoley, J. C. (1994). Student aggression: 
Prevention, management, and replacement training. New York: Guilford Press. 

National School Safety Center. (1993). Gangs in schools: Breaking up is hard to do. 
Westlake Village, CA: Author. 

Trump, K. S. (1993, July). Tell teen gangs: School's out. American School Board 
Journal, pp. 39 - 42. 

Trump, K. S. (1993, Winter). Knowing no boundaries. School Safety, pp. 8 - 11. 
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HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS 



Home-school partnerships are important in the development of violence prevention 
plans to ensure the safety of all students. 'These plans should be proactive and help 
families develop healthy lifestyles and support systems that produce resilient 
children" (Soriano, 1994, p. 15). Home school partnerships should yield "concrete 
plans of action that are preventive and educational in nature" and include specific 
strategies for addressing all forms of violence (Soriano, p. 15). These family and 
school plans should offer students "consistent and clear messages with regard to 
conflict, violence, and appropriate ways to respond" (Soriano, p. 15). 

Families and schools can work together to build physically and psychologically safe 
environments for students at home and school. Some principles and strategies to 
foliow include: 

• As all children are exposed to violence in varying degrees, all of them need 
support in feeling safe, secure, and prepared to handle psychological stress; 

• Families and schools should plan for both physical and psychological levels 
of preparation with their children; 

• Families can work with schools and other community agencies to formulate 
neighborhood security plans; 

• Parents and educators can work together to foster open and frequent 
communication with children; 

• When children are exposed to violence, parents and educators should listen 
to them and encourage them to verbalize what they are feeling; in 
answering their questions, adults should provide clear, consistent 
information appropriate to their age level; parents and educators need to 
understand post-traumatic stress and its symptoms, along with ways to 
seek help for traumatized children; 

• Schools and families can work together to make sure children have 
adequate supervision at all times; 

• Children should be taught how to handle emergencies at home and respond 
to a crisis, wherever they may be at the time; 

• Children should be taught gun safety and/ or personal defense; 
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• Caring, responsible adults at home, school, and in the neighborhood need to 
share responsibility for the protection, guidance, and nurturance of 
children; 

• Families and schools can work together to teach children to resolve conflict 
responsibly; 

• Families and schools can work together to teach children to seek help when 
they need support and assistance. (Soriano, 1994) 

Although these are guidelines all families and schools can follow to create a family- 
school violence prevention program, some programs currently involving families 
and schools are aimed at specific populations considered vulnerable to violence. 
One such program operating in California is the Pomona Parent Project described 
here. 



POMONA PARENT PROJECT 

The Pomona Parent Project, winner of three California prevention awards, is a 
training and support program for parents of high-risk youth. The primary goal of 
the program is to reduce gang violence, drug use and high school dropout rates by 
assisting parents to reduce destructive behaviors in their children grades 4 through 
12. 

The Pomona Parent Project, which began in 1988, was designed by a broad-based 
development team including law enforcement, school, and parent members. 
Primary funding for the project comes from district adult education momes 
supplemented with funds from the State Office of Criminal Justice Planning. 

A six-week curriculum focusing on improving school attendance and performance, 
drug use intervention, gang intervention strategies, and reducing family conflict, is 
offered five times during the school year with locations rotated among the district's 
six middle schools. Every parent in the district receives at least one program 
invitation per year. Parents of students considered high risk receive invitations by 
. telephone and personal contact. Teachers are considered a "critical link to parent 
participation," and collaboration of site adnunistrators and teachers with program 
personnel is considered essential. 

Parent training sessions are conducted in both English and Spanish. These sessions 
are supplemented by a workbook entitled A Parents Guide to Changing Destructive 
Adolescent Behavior. During the beginning sessions, parents 'learn and practice 
strategies for motivating children to change, effectively confronting problematic 
behavior and reducing family conflict, and using active supervision and structure to 
improve school attendance and performance" (Helping parents, p. 93). During the 
final three sessions parents learn and practice how to identify and intervene with 
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adolescent alcohol and drug use and negative peer associations, including gangs. 
Parents also learn to develop action plans to stop unwanted behaviors. 

While parents attend training sessions, special age-appropriate activities are 
provided for their children which help youth develop self-esteem, communication 
skills, decision-making abilities, and goal detting skills. 

Once the six training sessions are completed, parents are encouraged to become 
members of smaller support groups as they begin instituting changes at home. These 
support groups meet for 10 additional weeks, and participating parents learn 
additional skills through mini-lessons. 

Instructors and support group leaders are selected from local mental health-care 
professionals, educators, and law enforcement personnel and receive 40 hours of 
training before they assume these roles. Parents who have completed the program 
are also recruited to be leaders. 

According to information provided by the program, parental participation has been 
high. Parents who have completed the training report "significant changes in 
unwanted adolescent behavior" and positive changes in their families. 

CONTACT: 

Susan Johnson, Program Administrator 
Pomona Adult School 
605 N. Park 
Pomona, CA 91768 
(909) 469-2309 



REFERENCES: 

Helping parents change destructive adolescent behavior. (1993). In V. Ertle (Ed.), 
Sharing your success III (pp. 92 - 93). Portland: Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

Personalized plans for self-esteem. (1993). In V. Ertle (Ed.), Sharing your success III 
(pp. 18-19). Portland: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 

Soriano, M. (1994, Winter). The family's role in violence prevention and response. 
School Safety, pp. 12 -15. 
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Goldstein, A. P., Harootunian, B v & Conoley, J. C. (1994). Student aggression: 
Prevention, management, and replacement training. New York: Guilford Press. 

Kuykendall, C. (1992). Strengthening the home-school bond. In C. Kuykendall. 
From rage to hope: Strategies for reclaiming Black and Hispanic students (pp. 95 - 
109). Bloomington: National Education Service. 
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Mentoring programs are an effective way to provide support, companionship, 
and positive role models for at-risk students, including those with emotional or 
behavioral disabilities. The potential significance a mentor can have in the life 
of a child was underscored in Werner's (1989) longitudinal study of 698 Hawaiian 
infants. Werner's study focused on the children of this sample population born 
into "high risk" families who demonstrated resilience and developed healthy 
personalities, despite the odds stacked against them. The resilient children 
identified in Werner's 30-year study "had at least one person in their lives who 
accepted them unconditionally, regardless of temperamental idiosyncrasies or 
physical or mental handicaps." She concluded: "All children can be helped to 
become more resilient if adults in their lives encourage their independence, 
teach them appropriate communication and self-help skills and model as well as 
reward acts of helpfulness and caring" (p. 111). This seminal study illustrates the 
enormous potential that even one person can have on the future of an at-risk 
child. The significant other who makes the difference may very well be a child's 
mentor. 

Four variations of mentoring programs for at-risk children and youth are 
profiled here: a program which uses cclege interns who act as companions and 
role models for elementary students while they earn college credit for their 
mentoring; an inner-city mentoring program for African-American males 
which focuses on male bonding, nurturing, and cultural pride; a rural mentoring 
program that matches paraprofessional companions with youth for support and 
coordination of social services; and a program that matches caring adult 
volunteers with students who have low self-esteem. 

SPECIAL FRIENDS: 

COLLEOE INTERNS AS MENTORS 

In this mentoring program, college students are paired with elementary students 
to provide positive, caring, and nonjudgmental relationships. Students earn 
credit toward bachelor degrees and have the satisfaction of helping young 
students grow in self-esteem. 

Once selected to be Special Friends, the college students attend training sessions 
that cover active listening, tutoring, group leadership, behavior modification, 
and counseling games. Interns meet monthly to discuss their experiences and 
hear guest speakers discuss counseling issues. Each college intern is assigned 
eight to 10 students and works with them a minimum of one to two quarters. 
Mentors may offer their assigned students assistance in problem solving, 
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empathic listening, tutoring in difficult subjects, or playing sports. Shared 
activities take place in or out of the classroom, but almost always take place on 
school grounds. Interns are instructed to do whatever an "ideal friend" would 
do in similar circumstances. This may be as simple as helping to organize a 
backpack or as difficult as strategizing about how to talk to parents about a 
particular problem. Interns also assist the school psychologist who holds weekly 
group sessions with students enrolled in the program. 

Students are referred to the program by teachers, school psychologists, principals, 
and parents. They may also refer themselves. Students participating in the 
program sign "agreement cards" similar to student contracts which highlight 
areas that need improvement. These cards are used to track the progress of the 
student-mentor relationship (Tapping College, 1993). 

CONTACT: 

Victoria Dendinger, School Psychologist 
Newport Heights Elementary School 
Newport-Mesa Unified School District 
425 E. 18th Street 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627 
(714) 760-3295 

MALE RESPONSIBILITY PROGRAM: 
BUILDINQ AFRICAh-AMERICATi MALE PRIDE 

The Male Responsibility Program (MRP) in Detroit, MI offers direct and practical 
social services to historically underserved African-American males. MRP offers 
a crisis hotline, young father and future father program, and a mentoring 
program for young men. The Male Responsibility Program has helped give 
African-American males cultural pride and respect as well as positive 
expectations for their lives. 

The Male Responsibility Program maintains a telephone hotline called Male 
Line which connects individuals in crisis to counselors who have an 
understanding and respect of unique cultural experiences of African-Americans. 
MRP also sponsors a Save a Father /Save a Family Project that .serves as an 
education and support network for African-American young fathers and future 
fathers. 

The Male Responsibility Program provides male bonding and nurturing to 
African-American males, the majority of whom live in households where the 
mother bears the primary responsibility for childrearing. The program "operates 
from the historical African perspective that asserts we are all related as one 
extended family, and thus are all obligated to assist in raising African-American 
children" (Cross & Foley, 1993, p. 34). MRP staff members stress "cultural 
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strengths, positive behavior, and Afrocentric values" as they teach young men to 
"walk tall and responsible in a world far more complicated than the 
neighborhood and the street" (Cross & Foley, p. 34). 

The MRP staff is composed of counselor-leaders who work in pairs in various 
elementary, middle, and high schools in Detroit. The staff is skilled in a variety 
of academic disciplines "who rely on their P. L. E. degrees (Practical Life 
Experience) more than on any other element" as they counsel (Cross & Foley, 
1993, p. 35). The MRP curriculum is designed to be implemented one or two 
times weekly in one hour intervals with groups of no more than 15 students. 
"Male Responsibility Program staff have developed and utilized innovative 
Afrocentric concepts and techniques as the structural basis of the social 
interaction between the counselor-leaders and the participants. Working in 
individual, group, and community settings, the goal is to re-establish the social 
realities of 'Brother to Brother' as a means of strengthening the African- 
American extended family" (Cross & Foley, p. 35). The curriculum includes 
African culture, ancestry, racism, human sexuality and family formation, 
fatherhood and marriage, academic preparation and entrepreneurship, 
leadership, and community development. 

CONTACT: 

Michael Cross, Director 

Detroit Urban League Male Responsibility Program 
208 Mack 
Detroit, MI 48201 
(313) 832-4600 

CLASSROOM COMPANIONS 

The Classroom Companions program active in several counties in Idaho offers 
support and individual advocacy for youth with emotional and/or behavioral 
disabilities through the services of paraprofessionals assigned on a one-on-one 
basis to students who participate in the program. Use of Classroom Companions 
expands the support, supervision, and case management capabilities of the 
school and allows students to remain in regular education settings. The program 
is offered through a cooperative agreement between the Department of Health 
and Welfare, Division of Family and Children's Services and participating local 
education districts. 

Classroom companions provide relevant classroom services, outreach, follow- 
up, case management assistance, and other supportive care services. Each 
companion is assigned one to three students for whom he/she provides a total of 
40 hours of classroom, transportation, and recreation services each week. 
Companions also serve as role models for children receiving services in the 
formation of socialization experiences and daily living skills. 
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Services provided by companions vary with ages and individual needs of 
students but may include accompanying a student on the school bus, assisting a 
student with homework after school ho'.vrs, assisting the student in classroom or 
other in-school activities, and participating in recreational /social activities with 
the student. 

CONTACT: 
Debbie Scudder 

Idaho Department of Health & Welfare 

1250 Iowa Drive 

Coeur D'Alene, ID 83814 

(208) 769-1515 

LISTEN TO CHILDREN 

This Broward County, Florida program operating in 90 elementary schools 
throughout the county matches volunteers with students identified by teachers 
as having low self-esteem. Volunteers receive 10 hours of training in effective 
listening skills and problem-solving techniques before they are assigned students 
by the school's guidance counselors. Volunteers meet with their individual 
students once a week at the school site. Funding for the program is provided by 
the Broward County School District, Volunteer Services Department, and Mental 
Health Association (Link-Up, 1991). 

CONTACT: 

Anita Godfrey 

Mental Health Association 

546 W. Oakland Park Blvd. 

Lauderhill, FL 33313 

(305) 733-3994 

REFERENCES: 

Cross, M. & Foley, R. (1993). Reclaiming an endangered species: The Male 
Responsibility Program, journal of Emotional and Behavioral Problems 
1 (4), 33 - 36. 

LINK-UP: A RESOURCE DIRECTORY. (1991). Alexandria, VA: National Schc :>1 
Boards Association. 

Tapping college students as friends who care. (1993). In V. Ertle (Ed.), Sharing 
your success III (pp. 132 - 133). Portland: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. 

Werner, E. E. (1989, April). Children of the Garden Island. Scientific American, 
pp. 106-111. 
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Peer interventions are among the effective and natural strategies that can be used 
to influence student thinking and behavior. Peer helping is a potentially 
powerful tool that can be used to teach values such as cooperation, acceptance of 
diversity, commitment, responsibility, and service to others through experience 
(Varenhorst, 1992, p. 13). Various conflict mediation programs described in this 
document (see pages 25 - 42) indicate success in peer mediated conflict resolution. 
Other programs such as Positive Peer Culture, Natural Helpers, and Peer 
Counseling are also promising strategies that utilize the concept of peers helping 
peers. 

The National Peer Helpers Association has adopted five guidelines for the 
success of peer helping programs: 1) a defined purpose; 2) task-oriented training; 
3) appropriate service delivery; 4) supervision; and 5) program evaluation. Peer 
programs can help youth develop a sense of individuality, the ability to make 
friends and become group members, and a feeling of participation in meaningful 
roles mat contribute to others and society (Varenhorst, 1992, pp. 10 - 11). 

POSITIVE PEER CULTURE 

Peer group programs designed to reverse negative youth subcultures were first 
widely used in adolescent residential treatment programs. More recently they 
have been applied in educational and community-based settings as well. 
Positive Peer Culture programs rely upon the strength of peers to support and 
influence one another. 

The Positive Peer Culture (PPC) program in Omaha Public Schools has succeeded 
in mobilizing peer power to guide youth, beginning as early as fourth grade, 
toward positive solutions for a variety of problems. ''Youth develop problem- 
solving and decision-making skills and are provided opportunities to help one 
another. As adults and students work together to create an atmosphere 
conducive to learn, youth are empowered to care" (Butts & Atwell, 1992, p. 42). 

The program centers around leadership groups where students are taught 
"principles of personal and social responsibility and cooperative, prosocial action 
that are applied throughout the school system" (Butts & Atwell, 1992, p. 44). PPC 
groups are comprised of students from a range of cultural and socioeconomic 
backgrounds who have demonstrated an ability to influence peers, either in a 
positive or negative way. Ranging in size from seven to 11 members of the same 
gender, these groups meet weekly during the school day under the direction of 
an adult leader. 
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Leadership groups first help their own members to express feelings and resolve 
problems of a personal and interpersonal nature. Initial meetings focus on 
developing unity and a commitment to help others. Students learn, many of 
them for the first time, that they can trust and work cooperatively with others. 
As members adopt the prosocial values of the group and begin to resolve 
problems among their peers, they begin to extend what they have learned beyond 
the group to other peers and the school as a whole. With the skills they have 
learned, group members are able to help their peers with personal problems as 
well as exert a positive influence on students who engage in negative school 
behaviors. Often the group's assistance is sought to aid a particular student in 
need of support and guidance. 

Evaluation of the Positive Peer Culture program in Omaha demonstrates an 
improvement in attitude and behavior as well as problem solving skills and 
reading and mathematics grades among students involved in PPC. Students 
involved in the program have also demonstrated a decline in tardiness and 
suspension rates (Butts & Atwell, 1992). 

NATURAL HELPERS 

The Natural Helpers program takes advantage of a natural resource— students 
willing to be a part of a "helping network" for their peers who need someone 
they can trust to help them handle stress and problems. The program primarily 
serves middle school and high school students who want to strengthen their 
communication and helping skills and to provide support to others, although 
the program has been adapted to collegiate settings such as Central Washington 
University and Washington State University. 

Students selected as Natural Helpers represent a cross section of age groups, sex, 
and different peer groups, including those considered at risk. These students 
participate in training sessions designed to build listening skills, trust, decision- 
making, and help students identify crisis situations. An off-campus site is 
selected for the initial 30 hours of training. The focus of the training is to give 
Natural Helpers ideas for assisting students who are in need. They learn how to 
improve their helping skills, how to contact professional helping resources 
when necessary, and how to better care for themselves. During training sessions 
the students explore topics of concern to students such as substance abuse, stress, 
academic pressure, ani relationships with friends and family. Natural Helpers 
learn the signs of substance abuse and refer students with drug and alcohol 
problems for help. Natural Helpers are required to report all cases of child abuse, 
sexual abuse, or suicide threats. 

Natural Helpers are students whom others learn to contact when they have 
problems. In addition, teachers, counselors or others may recommend that a 
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student with a particular problem talk to a Natural Helper. Sometimes a Natural 
Helper is asked to approach another student who is having a problem. 

According to literature provided bv the program, goals of the Natural Helpers 
Program include: 

• to help young people develop the capability to prevent some of the 
problems of adolescence; 

• to help young people develop the capability to intervene effectively with 
troubled friends; 

• to help young people develop the capability to choose positive ways of 
taking care of themselves; and 

• to help young people develop the capability to improve their school and 
community. 

Natural Helpers program kits and training information is available from the 
Comprehensive Health Education Foundation, 22323 Pacific Highway South, 
Seattle, WA 98198 (800) 323-2433. 

PEER counsELina 

Training adolescents as counselors for their peers has proved effective in school 
efforts such as the crisis management program at Westfield Senior High School 
in Westfield, NJ (Konet, 1990). For several years the school's Crisis Management 
Team (CMT), which identifies and attempts to help students who might be at 
risk, included professional staff members only. But then a missing link between 
the team and student body was identified. Although the team was able to help 
students once they were aware of their need, some team members began to 
believe that many students were not being identified and were, consequently, 
"quietly suffering from the very problems we wished to help solve" (Konet, p. 
107). 

In 1987 the CMT began to phase student representation in the form of Peer 
Connectors into their services and to identify a role that capable students could 
play. Peer Connectors became the link between the adult members of the CMT 
and the broad base of students in the school. The inclusion of Peer Connectors as 
team members developed a bond between the CMT and the Peer Connectors and 
between Peer Connectors and at-risk students in the school (Konet, 1990). Since 
Peer Connectors became a part of the crisis managemf at program, they have 
proven themselves to be a "valuable outreach" of the team approach. "Without 
them," writes Konet, "CMT would have trouble identifying students who are 
truly in need of help in a comprehensive high school" (p. 110). 
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When selecting Peer Connectors, the Crisis Management Team seeks student 
representatives who possess leadership skills, are fair-minded, are able to 
empathize with a wide range of students, have good academic and behavioral 
records, can maintain confidentiality, and are willing to participate in a 10-12 
week training workshop. The CMT seeks a balance between academically and 
vocationally-oriented students, between genders, and among various minority 
groups in the school. 

Through a nomination /screening process, students are identified for Peer 
Connector training. These students actively participate in 12 two-hour training 
sessions. Each week team members set an objective and develop accompanying 
exercises. Typical objectives are: to develop strong, positive self-concepts; to 
develop skills necessary to focus on the needs and concerns of others; to grow by 
providing a supportive and caring environment. A variety of learning strategies 
including questionnaires, worksheets, role-playing models, lectures, and 
discussions are used to meet objectives. At the foundation of the training is the 
Peer Connector's guideline for his relationship with his peers: "I care about you 
and I have the time to listen" (Konet, 1990, p. 109). 

Once trained, Peer Connectors become part of the Crisis Management Team with 
adult professionals, providing vital linkage with the student body. Peer 
Connectors take an active role in the school in making their peers aware of the 
help and support the CMT offers. They meet with new students at the beginning 
of each school year and visit health classes during the year to introduce 
themselves, explain the Crisis Management Team concept, and describe their 
role as Peer Connectors. As members of the CNT, Peer Connectors share 
concerns about fellow students with their team members and report any warning 
signs of possible crisis situations where students may be in need of counseling. 
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Teaching children to be socially competent is vital to their success and acceptance as 
they go through school and enter adult life. At birth, humans enter a social world 
which they must learn to navigate during every phase of life. Those individuals who 
fail to learn social competence at an early age are likely to face years of peer rejection 
and may develop associated difficulties such as mental health problems, juvenile 
delinquency, and academic difficulties (Hops, Finch & McConnell, 1985; Cole & 
Dodge, 1983; Gerber & Semmel, 1984). This is especially true of students with 
disabilities, who may not acquire social skills as naturally or as easily as their peers. 

Students with social skills problems generally have deficits in one or more of these 
areas: 

• Skills deficits which occur when the student has not acquired the social 
skill; 

• Performance deficits which exist when the student possesses the skill 
but does not use the skill; and 

• Self-control deficits which appear when the student lacks the controls 
necessary to inhibit impulsive, disruptive, or aggressive social behavior. 

Acquisition of social skills is a complex process learned in a "myriad number of 
ways from a wide variety of sources" (Fad & Gilliam, 1993, p. 5). While educators 
may not be able to control all the factors outside and inside school settings which 
blend together to shape student behavior, there is growing evidence that social skills 
and prosocial behavior can be learned by students and can improve their 
interpersonal relationships. 

Just as most students cannot read without instruction, many students will not 
naturally use appropriate social skills unless they are taught to do so. "For students 
to learn social sHlls, they must be instructed in what to do and what not to do. They 
must have opportunities to practice skills and receive corrective feedback and 
reinforcement for their practice of the skills" (Fad & Gilliam, 1993, p. 7). 

The skills gained from this type of instruction can be beneficial to all students, but 
can be especially valuable to students with disabilities who need additional training 
in developing prosocial skills and improving interpersonal relationships. Students 
with emotional/behavioral problems often have difficulty in accurately perceiving 
social situations (Simpson, 1991). They need opportunities provided to them to 
practice interpreting social situations and acting appropriately. 
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For social skills instruction to be effective, it must be considered as valuable as other 
academic areas. Teachers need to receive training in teaching social skills, allocate 
time for social skills instruction, and invest energy and time to plan and prepare for 
social skills instruction. Teachers also need adequate materials and resources to 
develop a social skills curriculum, although these are supplemental to a \ 11 
organized, directed instruction designed to meet individual student needs (Fad & 
Gilliam, 1993). 

Social skills instruction im Jives the use of a variety of methods and techniques, 
including the following: 



EFFECTIVE SOCIAL SKILLS INSTRUCTION 

• Modeling both appropriate and inappropriate social behaviors 
through the use of films or videotapes, live demonstrations, 
puppets, books or mental imagery; 

• Role playing and rehearsing activities that provide opportunities 
for students to practice social skills; 

• Positively reinforcing techniques to encourage the continuation of 
skills learned; 

• Teacher coaching with the use of prompting and encouragement to 
improve students' skills; 

• Providing contingent reinforcement to help students acquire and 
maintain the social skills they need to learn; 

• Providing training in problem-solving skills to improve deficient 
social skills; and 

• Providing activities that increase the generalization of skills 
developed during training activities to application in other settings. 

(Educational Instruction, 1991; Rhode, Jenson, & Reavis, 1993) 



Most students can be taught social skills within the confines of the classroom. 'The 
real trick is to get them to use the social skills that they are taught in the classroom in 
other settings" (Rhode, Jenson, & Reavis, 1993, p. 97). Teachers cannot assume that 
students will automatically use the skills they have learned in the classroom in other 
settings. Teachers can use a number of techniques to encourage students to 
generalize use of social skills outside of the classroom. These include: 
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- Teaching behaviors that will maximize success and minimize failure. 
(Teach behaviors that are needed and will be used in other settings.) 

- Making the classroom training realistic by using relevant examples and 
nonexamples. Role play and rehearsal activities should reflect what 
actually happens in students' lives. 

- Making sure students learn the skills in the classroom training part of 
the program. The teacher must provide lots of supervised practice 
opportunities. 

- Providing sodal skills "homework" assignments. This will allow the 
students opportunities to practice outside the classroom setting. 

- Requiring a self-report following a homework assignment. Provide 
positive reinforcement for accuracy of the self-report and the actual 
achievement of the homework assignment. If a student has failed at 
either of these, the teacher can utilize problem-solving strategies to 
resolve them before the next training session. 

- Programming the other settings to support the new skills, whenever 
possible. Other school staff, peers, and parents must help reinforce and 
prompt newly learned social skills. 

- Gradually fading special positive reinforcement programs to eventually 
approximate the actual reinforcement available in real life. 

- Teaching self-management skills to help students maintain improved 
social skills. 

- For more difficult cases, following students into other settings to 
prompt, coach, correct, and reinforce new skills may be needed. The 
teacher then gradually fades out the outside settings. 

- Using periodic "booster sessions" if the students' behavior deteriorates 
or as a preventive measure. Reteaching or reviewing appropriate 
lessons. 

(Morgan & Jenson, 1988) 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR 

TEACHING YOUNQ CHILDREN SOCIAL COMPETENCE 

For normally developing children, the acquisition and coordination of social skills is 
a gradual and natural part of their development. Young children with disabilities or 
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children who are at risk for the development of disabilities, however, may need 
assistance in developing social competence. Some intervention strategies identified 
as useful (Lieber & Beckman, 1991) include: 

• Placing children with more competent partners in social behavior; 

• Placing children in dyads instead of larger groups to promote social 
interaction; 

• Providing social toys that encourage social interaction rather man toys that 
are associated with more solitary play; 

• Identifying classroom activities that encourage social exchange; and 

• Teaching specific skills that contribute to social coordination, including 
intervening in children's imitation skills and sociodramatic play. 

A REVIEW OF SOCIAL SKILLS TRAINING PROGRAMS 

A number of commercially available social skills training programs are available on 
the market. While some are focused toward specific student populations, most of 
them can be used with both regular education and special education students. Many 
of these programs have the same basic components, including a) a checklist or rating 
scale designed to assess student social skills and identify areas in which instruction 
is needed, b) guidelines for developing specific skills, c) a recommended format for 
providing instruction, and d) activities designed to help in generalizing social skills 
to other settings (Educational instruction, 1991). These programs may be used as a 
starting point for teachers who then adapt them to create their own strategies for 
integrating social skills training into their classroom curricula. 

The social skills planning guide (Alberg, Petry, & Eller, 1994) is a comprehensive guide 
to the numerous social skills training programs available on the market. 



A sampling of social skills training programs for each grade level follows: 



Early Child hood Populations 

SKILLSTREAMBMG IN EARLY CHILDHOOD (McGinnis, 1990) 

Social skills for young children are divided into six skill groups in this 
program: Beginning Social Skills, School-Related Skills, Friendship-Making 
Skills, Dealing with Feelings, Alternatives to Aggression, and Dealing with 
Stress. Through modeling and role playing exercises, children learn skills to 
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enhance their personal development and help them adjust more quickly and 
happily to their environment. The program includes assessment tools, 
checklists, homework reports, recording forms, and awards. A profile of this 
program has been reprinted on page 143. 

MY FRIENDS AND ME (Davis, 1988) 

A profile of this program has been reprinted on page 147. 

PLAY TIME/SOCIAL TIME (Vanderbilt/Minnesota Social Interaction Project, 1993) 
A profile of this program has been reprinted on page 151. 



Elementary Populations 

ACCEPTS (A CURRICULUM FOR CHILDREN'S EFFECTIVE PEER AND 
TEACHER SKILLS) SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULUM (Walker, McConnell, Holmes, 
Todis, Walker, & Golden, 1983) 

This program uses a nine-step instructional approach in which the teacher 
1) defines the skill and explains how it is used, 2) models a positive example 
of the skill through role play or videotape and discusses it, 3) models a 
negative example of the skills and discusses it, 4) reviews and restates skill 
definition, 5) models positive example again, 6) provides additional 
appropriate applications of the skill and initiates student role play, 
7) provides additional modeling of the skill, 8) encourages role play among 
students and provides feedback and additional instruction, and 9) contracts 
homework assignments with students for completion by next lesson. The 
program is based on a social modeling approach, hi addition to the manual, 
the program offers video training tapes for teachers, rol<! play activities and 
tests to determine skill masters, activities for individual and group teaching 
situations, scripts for teaching four critically important teacher-student 
behavioral competencies and 24 peer-to-peer social skills, and behavior 
management procedures for use during the teaching process and for 
strengthening correct application of social skills in different settings. A 
profile of this program has been reprinted on page 155. 
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ESTEEM BUILDERS (Borba, 1989) 

Esteem Builders is a K-8 self-esteem curriculum for improving student 
achievement, behavior, and school climate. It is based upon five sequential 
esteem building steps-security, selfhood, affiliation, mission, and 
competence-incorporated in the curriculum. 



GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS: TEACHING SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS TO 
CHILDREN (Jackson, Jackson , & Monroe, 1983) 

This program uses a model of telling children what to do, showing them how 
to do it, and giving them an opportunity to practice the skill. The program 
contains 17 skill areas such as following directions, joining a conversation, 
compromising, problem solving, and handling name-calling and teasing. 
Each lesson includes role plays, relaxation training, activities, and homework 
assignments. The program includes planning guides, activities, and teaching 
strategies; additionally, a complete training package is available on videotape. 
A profile of this program has been reprinted on page 159. 



REACH OUT TO SCHOOLS: SOCIAL COMPETENCY PROGRAM (Krasnow, 1992) 

This program is based on the understanding that improving the nature and 
quality of classroom relationships is the key to increased social and academic 
success of all children. It recognizes that relationships play a critical role in 
the social and cognitive development of students. The program includes a 
year-long elementary school curriculum, an experiential teacher training 
program, a train-the-trainers model of dissemination, and an evaluation 
strategy. The Reach Out to Schools curriculum contains 50 lessons in three 
competency areas: 

• creating a cooperative classroom environment 

• building self esteem and positive relationships 

• solving interpersonal problems 

The curriculum is taught in a open circle format and the entire set of skills is 
introduced in every grade. The program gives special attention to teachers 
and to their training and personal development. Teachers are taught how to 
become facilitators of the learning environment. The program helps teachers 
change behaviors and become coaches to help others do the same. 
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RECESS: Reprogramming Environmental Contingencies for Effective Social Skills 
(Walker, Hops, & Greenwood, 1993) 

The RECESS program is a comprehensive behavior management program for 
children who display negative-aggressive behaviors. The purpose of the 
program is to reduce socially negative and/or aggressive behaviors among 
primary aged students in playground and classroom settings and to 
"simultaneously teach a constructive, cooperative pattern of interactive 
behavior" (Walker, Hops, & Greenwood, p. 1). The program is delivered by a 
consultant and teachers in a consultative capacity or by a teacher acting as his 
or her own consultant. The consultant has the responsibility of setting up the 
program, gaining control of the student's behavior, and training playground 
supervisors and teachers to operate the program effectively on their own. 
The program requires a fairly substantial investment in time, energy and 
effort by school personnel and the student's parents. 



SKILLSTREAMING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD (McGinnis & Goldstein, 
1984) 

Based on the same structured learning approach as the adolescent 
SkUlstreaming program, this elementary version uses a structured learning 
format to teach 60 social skills in five categories: 1) classroom survival skills, 
2) making friends skills, 3) dealing with feelings skills, 4) alternatives to 
aggression skills, and 5) dealing with stress skills. The instructional 
techniques utilized in the program include: 1) modeling the skill, 2) practicing 
the skill through role playing, 3) providing feedback regarding the 
performance, and 4) using the skill in other settings. A profile of this 
program has been reprinted on page 163. 



SOCIAL PROBLEM SOLVING PROGRAM (Elias & Clabby, 1988) 

This program Ixains teachers and r \rents to equip children in grades K - 6 
with decision making and social problem solving abilities. The goal is to 
teach children skills in self-control and group participation, the use of an 
eight step decision-making strategy, and how to use these skills in real life 
and academic problem areas. The program is curriculum-based and occurs in 
three developmental phases-readiness, instruction, and application. A 
description of the program has been reprinted on pages 167 - 170. 
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THINK ALOUD CLASSROOM PROGRAM, GRADES 5 - 6 (Camp & Bash, 1985) 

This program was developed to teach primary-age aggressive students how 
to solve social problems. Students are taught to ask themselves four 
questions: ''What is my problem?" "How can I do it?" "Am I using my 
plan?" and "How did I do?" The program includes 23 lessons designed to 
teach students skills such as solving problems, identifying emotions, setting 
goals, evaluating solutions, and recognizing different perspectives. The 
program is designed to be used in regular fifth and sixth grade classrooms. A 
profile of this program has been reprinted on page 173. 



THINKING, FEELING, BEHAVING: AN EMOTIONAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM FOR CHILDREN (Vernon, A. , 1989) 

Based on the principles of Rational Emotive Therapy, this comprehensive 
curriculum helps students learn to use positive mental health concepts to 
overcome irrational beliefs, negative feelings and attitudes, and the negative 
consequences that may result. The curriculum includes 90 field-tested 
activities (30 each for grade levels 1 - 2, 3 - 4, and 5 - 6). Selected activities 
include: I'm Afraid; Can Do, Can't Do; I Have to Have My Way; It's OK to 
Goof Up; Accept or Change; Glad to Be Me; and Choices, Choices 
Everywhere. The curriculum is designed for classroom use or small group 
settings. Activities include simulation games, role playing stories, and 
brairistorming, writing, and art projects. A profile of this program has been 
reprinted on page 177. 



TRIBES: A PROCESS FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING (Gibbs, 1987) 

A profile of this program has been reprinted on page 181. 



Elementary and Middl e School Populations 

HELPING KIDS HANDLE ANGER (Huggins, 1990) 

This program provides teachers with strategies and step-by-step techniques 
for group instruction in emotional education and pro-social skills. The 
curriculum is both developmental and preventative. Students learn how to 
acknowledge, accept, and constructively express anger. The program 
includes 15 lessons which can be used for both primary and intermediate 
students with teacher adaptations. This program is one of five in the ASSIST 
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series. Other titles includes Building Self-Esteem in the Classroom, Teaching 
Friendship Skills, Teaching Cooperation Skills, Helping Kids Handle Anger, and 
Creating a Caring Classroom. ASSIST has been validated in the state of 
Washington. These programs have been tested in second through sixth grade 
classrooms in four school districts where statistically significant gains in self- 
concept and social skills were evidenced in eight out of nine assessments 
(Huggins, 1990). 

Secondary Populations 

ADOLESCENT COPING CURRICULUM FOR EFFECTIVE SOCIAL SKILLS 
(ACCESS) (Walker, Todis, Holmes, & Horton, 1988) 

This program teaches 15 social skills in 28 lessons. Contracting and self- 
reporting are utilized to transfer newly learned skills to other settings. The 
program includes a teacher's guide, student guide, and role playing cards. 



AGGRESSION REPLACEMENT TRAINING (Goldstein, & Glick, 1987) 

This is a group program designed to teach adolescents to understand and 
replace aggression with positive alternatives. Aggression replacement 
training has three components: social skills, anger control, and moral 
education. The following ten social skills are taught using a format of direct 
instruction, role play, practice, and performance feedback: expressing a 
complaint; responding to the feelings of others; preparing for a stressful 
conversation; responding to anger; keeping out of fights; helping others; 
dealing with an accusation; dealing with group pressure; expressing affection; 
and responding to failure. A profile of this program has been reprinted on 
page 185. 



ASSET: A SOCIAL SKILLS PROGRAM FOR ADOLESCENTS (Hazel, Schumaker, 
Sherman, & Sheldon-Wildgen, 1981) 

This program uses behavior modeling techniques to teach students with 
learning disabilities eight social skills: giving positive feedback, resisting peer 
pressure, solving problems, negotiating, following instructions, and engaging 
in conversation. ASSET uses a nine-step instructional approach: review, skill 
description, rationales for skill, example situations, modeling, verbal 
rehearsal, behavioral rehearsal, criterion performance, and homework. 
During question and answer session students are encouraged to explore their 
feelings and to develop skills for monitoring their own behavior. Program 
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components include the Leader's Guide and videotape. Videotape scenes 
depict adolescents in situations requiring the social skills taught through the 
ASSET program. A profile of this program has been reprinted on page 189. 



PACE: A COPING SKILLS CURRICULUM FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
ADOLESCENTS (Chesterfield County Schools, 1981) 

This curriculum was developed by school psychologists and teachers of 
emotionally disturbed students. PACE is a social problem-solving 
curriculum focusing on teaching students how to identify the Problem, 
generate Alternatives, determine Consequences, and Evaluate outcomes. 
The program includes the curriculum as well as a videotape. 



THE PREPARE CURRICULUM (Goldstein, 1988) 

This program is designed for use with students who are chronically 
aggressive, withdrawn or otherwise weak in prosocial competencies. The 
curriculum includes ten course-length interventions: Problem Solving, 
Interpersonal Skills, Situational Perception, Anger Control, Moral Reasoning, 
Stress Management, Empathy, Recruit Supportive Models, Cooperation, and 
Understanding and Using Groups. A profile of this program has been 
reprinted on page 193. 



SKILLSTREAMING THE ADOLESCENT (Goldstein, Sprafkin, Gershaw, & Klein, 
1980) 

This program as well as the SkiUstreaming version for elementary students 
uses social modeling as the primary instructional approach. The curriculum 
provides training activities for teaching 50 prosocial skills to adolescents in 
five general areas: 1) classroom survival skills, 2) friendship making skills, 3) 
skills for dealing with feelings, 4) alternatives to aggression, and 5) skills for 
dealing with stress. The SkiUstreaming manual provides rating scales, 
record-keeping forms, and lesson plans. A profile of this program has been 
reprinted on page 197. 



BOYS TOWN EDUCATIONAL MODEL (Wells, 1991) 

The Boys Town social skills curriculum takes the basic techniques of the 
school's family/home model and applies them to development of social skills 
within the school setting. The program attempts to reduce discipline 
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problems while teaching life skills. The model is rooted in principles of 
applied behavior analysis and social learning theory and involves the 
identification of desirable prosocial behavioral expectations, the use of 
specific instructional strategies to teach those behaviors, the application of an 
incentive system, and the implementation of reinforcement principles. The 
curriculum includes a set of 16 basic social behaviors that are related to 
socially important outcomes such as peer acceptance, teacher acceptance and 
assistance, academic growth, and job acquisition and retention (Weils, 1991). 
A profile of this program (Fister, 1993) has been reprinted on page 201 . 



Elementary and Seco ndary Populations 
SKILLWISE 

Skillwise is a collection of research-based social skills in the form of 
individual video packages appropriate for elementary and secondary school 
students. The Skillwise program includes video packages, each of which 
includes an instructional social skills video, a Leader's Guide, and a Steps 
poster. The video models, step by step, important social skills, including 
"The Asking Skill/' 'The Decide Skill," "The Refusal Skill," "The Making 
Friends Skill," "The Negotiation Skill," 'The Taking a Stand Skill/' "The Self- 
Control Skill," and "The Helping Skill." Information about the Skillwise 
program and training opportunities may be obtained from: Comprehensive 
Health Education Foundation, 22323 Pacific Highway South, Seattle, WA 
98198. Telephone: (800) 323-2433. 



EVALUATION OF SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULA 

Because the array of social skills curricula available is so vast, Carter and Sugai 
(1989) developed the Social Skills Curriculum Analysis Checklist and Decision Grid 
to help assist educators with the selection process. The Checklist is used to analyze 
the airriculum's potential for promoting social skills. It compares the advantages 
and disadvantages of eight different instructional strategies that may be used to 
teach social skills. The Decision Grid is designed to help teachers make comparisons 
and determine the appropriateness of particular programs, based upon several 
considerations, including cost, generalization of skills, assessment procedures, 
curriculum adaptability, and training required for implementation. "Social Skills 
Curriculum Analysis" has been reprinted in on pages 205 - 208. 
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SOCIAL SKILLS ELECTRONIC NETWORK 

Interested educators now have access to a social skills electronic network (Become a 
Trainer, 1994). The network can be accessed through Internet and links university 
and school district professionals who have an interest in social skills. For more 
information, contact Cynthia Warger at P. O. Box 3836, Reston, VA 22094, (703) 437- 
6542, Internet address Warger@Permanet.org. 
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Skillstreaming in early childhood: Teaching prosocial skills to the preschool 
and kindergarten child. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. 
Petry (1993). Social skills instruction for students with disabilities 
(p. B-39). Bloomington: Council of Administrators of Special 
Education, Incorporated. 
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Skillstreaming in Early Childhood: Teaching Prosocial 
Skills to the Preschool and Kindergarten Child (1990) 

Developed by Ellen McGinnis and Arnold P. Goldstein 



Target Population: 

• Children, ages 3 through 6, in general or special education 

• The program primarily benefits three gr oups of children: 

- children who are withdrawn or aggressive 

- those with normal development who have periodic deficits in prosocial behavior 

- those with learning disabilities, communication disabilities, behavioral disabilities, or 
other disabilities 

• May be used with children through grade 2, depending on developmental level 
Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Peer interaction skills 

• School-related social skills 

• Friendship-making skills 

• Skills for dealing with feelings 

• Alternatives to aggression 

• Skills for dealing with stress 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: utilizes teacher modeling, role playing, and group discussion; 
allows for instructional modification 

• Parental involvement: parents are notified of program goals 

• Instructional settings: classrooms, mental health and residential facilities 

• Instructional grouping: whole class, small group, one-on-one 

• Instructional time requirements: 15-20 minutes per daily session; morning sessions ire 
suggested to allow students to practice skills throughout the day 

• Assessment component: includes forms for tracking progress and self -monitoring 

Instructional Materials and 1999 Costs: 

• 200-page teacher's guide: $14.95 (10 or more: $13.45 each) 

• Program forms booklet (contains forms for assessment, recording, and awards): $13.95 
Publisher: 

• Research Press 

Dept N, P.O. Box 9177 
Champaign, IL 61826 
217-352-3273 
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My Friends & Me. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. Petry (1993). 
Social skills instruction for students with disabilities (p. B-32). 
Bloomington: Council of Adminis ..tors of Special Education, 
Incorporated. 
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My Friends & Me (1988) 

Developed by Duane E. Davis 



Target Population: 

• Designed for preschool and kindergarten children with and without disabilities. 
Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Help children develop a confident personal identity with focuses on nurturing social, 
emotional, physical, intellectual, and creative identities. 

• Help children develop four types of social skills: (1) how to cooperate, (2) being considerate 
of others, (3) ownership and sharing, and (4) seeking help and giving help. 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: 

program can easily be integrated into existing curricula or used as a self-standing 
program 

87 scripted lessons focus on the two student outcomes with themes that are 
repealed throughout the program at gradually increasing levels of complexity 

• Parental involvement: home notes are included to reinforce the program at home 

• Instructional grouping: whole class, small group 

• Instructional time requirements: estimated lesson time is 20 minutes; can be shortened to 10- 
15 for students with developmental and language delays. Instructions for shortening or 
lengthening many activities are included. 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• Complete program ($340) 

- Materials are contained in a 14" x 11" x 12" laminated cardboard box in the shape 
of a two-story house with a carrying handle and include: songs, magnetic shapes, 
posters, an illustrated storybook, home activities, and two foot-high dolls that 
provide the lead in many of the activities. 

• Optional materials available for purchase: 

an activity board, $58 

2 audiocassettes with recorded stories and activities, $58 
2 books with additional stories, $70 

Publisher: 

• American Guidance Service 
4201 Woodland Rd, P.O. Box 99 
Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796 
800-328-2560 
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Play Time/Social Time: Organizing Your Classroom to Build Interaction 
Skills. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C Petry (1993). Social 
skills instruction for students wth disabilities (p. B-14). Bloomington: 
Council of Administrators of Special Education, Incorporated. 
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Play Time/Social Time: Organizing Your Classroom to Build 

Interaction Skills (1993) 



Vanderbilt/KCcnesota Social Interaction Project 
(Samuel Odom and Scott McCoanell, Project Directors) 



Target Population: 

• Preschool children, ages 3-5, who engage in little or no positive or playful social interaction 
with peers. 



Intended Student Outcomes: 

• To develop specific play interaction skills. 

• Six skills are taught: 

. sharing 

- share requests 

- play organizing 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Teachers provide skill instruction to children who do not have appropriate skills via scripted 
skill lessons. 

• Children with appropriate social skills are paired with target children who do not have 
appropriate social skills during structured play activities. 

• Structured play groups should contain four to six children — equal numbers of target children 
and peers with appropriate social skills. 

•..> Teachers are directed to use prompts to increase skill use and a self-monitoring system to 
encourage continued skill use; both are faded over time. 

• Approximately 15-20 minutes per day should be allocated for skill instruction and structured 
play. 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Cost: 

• Soft-cover, 190-page manual @ $35.00 
Publisher: 

• Communication Skill Builders 
3830 E. Bellevue 

P.O. Box 42050 
Tucson, AZ 85733 
602-323-7500 



agreeing 

requesting/offering assistance 
persistence 



ACCEPTS: A curriculum for Children's Effective Peer and Teacher Skills. In 
J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. Petry (1993). Social skills 
instruction for students with disabilities (p. B-20). Bloomington: 
Council of Administrators of Special Education, Incorporated. 
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ACCEPTS: A Curriculum for 
Children's Effective Peer and Teacher Skills (1988) 

Developed by Hill Walker, Scott McCounell, Deborah Holmes, Bonnie Todis, 
Jackie Walker, and Nancy Golden 



Target Popnlation: 

• Designed for children in grades K-6 with learning, mental, and emotional disabilities 

• May also be used for students without disabilities 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Skills for successful performance in mainstream classrooms 

• Peer interaction skills 

• Skills for making friends 

• Skills for dealing with frustration 

• Skills for resolving conflicts 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: scripted, highly structured 

• Instructional steps: 

1. define and discuss 6. activities 

2. positive example 7. third positive example 

3. negative example 8. criterion role plays 

4. review/restate skill definition 9. informal contracting 

5. second positive example 

• Instructional grouping: small group, one-on-one 

• Instructional time requirements: 40 to 45 minutes per instructional session 

• Assessment components: screening information and an instrument for placing students in the 
curriculum 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• 154-page ACCEPTS program curriculum guide ($39.00) includes: 

- teach t*s manual - placement test 

- scripts for teaching social skills - role play activities 

- activities for use with varied group sizes 

- behavior management procedures to reinforce social skills 

• Optional 45-minute videotape: $198.00 

- shows children using social skills and classroom competencies 

Publisher: 

• Pro-Ed Publishers 
8700 Shoal Creel; Blvd. 
Austin, TX 78728-6897 
512-451-3246 
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Getting Along with Others; Teaching Social Effectiveness to Children. In J. 
Alberg, D. Cron, S. Elier, B. Nero, & C. Perry (1993). Social skills 
instruction for students with disabilities (p. B-25). Bloomington: 
Council of Administrators of Special Education, Incorporated. 
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Getting Along with Others: Teaching Social Effectiveness 

to Children (1983) 

Developed by Nancy F. Jackson, Donald A. Jackson, and Cathy Monroe 



Target Population: 

• Designed for students to elementary grades with emotional or behavioral disabilities 

• May be used with students without disabilities, with students who have mild to moderate 
learning and mental disabilities, and with students from middle through pos t secondary levels 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Social introduction skills 

• Peer interaction skills 

• Skills for resolving conflicts 

• Skills for giving and receiving 
positive feedback 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: includes scripted, teacher-guided skill lesson plans; suggests 
variety of teaching methods and includes specific incidental teaching strategies; activities 
include role plays, group discussions, relaxation training, and homework assignments 

• Parental involvement: parents receive home notes and can be trained to reinforce the program 
at home 

• Instructional grouping: whole class, small group 

• Instructional time requirements: flexible; there are no set time requirements 

• Assessment component: program includes recommendations regarding screening instruments 
and strategies 

• Training requirement*: program includes a self-training outline; optional training workshop* 
and a training video are available 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• Complete program: $33.95 

- Teacher's guide (softbound, 126 pages) 

- Skill lessons & activities notebook (spiralbound, 162 pages) 

• Other purchase options: 

- Teacher's guide: $14.95 

- Skill lessons & activities notebook: $23.95 

Publisher: 

• Research Press 

Dept N, P.O. Box 9177 
Champaign, EL 61826 
217-352-3273 
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• Ability to follow directions 

• Conversation skills ' 

• Skills for responding to peer pressure 
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Skillstreaming the Elementary School Child: A Guide for Teaching Prosocial 
Skills. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. Petry (1993). Social 
skills instruction for students with disabilities (p. r 3-40). Bloomington: 
Council of Administrators of Special Education, Incorporated. 
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Skillstreatning the Elementary School Child: A Guide for Teaching 

Prosocial Skills (1984) 

Developed by Ellen McGinnis, Arnold P. Goldstein, Robert P. Sprafidn, and Jaae Gershaw 



Target Population: 

• Elementary-aged students with and without disabilities. Behavioral skill steps are targeted to 
children in grades three and four, but can be adapted for younger and older elementary-aged 
children. 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Sixty social skills divided into the following five skill groups are addressed in the manual; 
teachers are encouraged to use structured learning to teach other social skills. 

- classroom survival - alternative* to aggression 

- friendship-making - dealing with stress 

- dealing with feelings 

Implementation Requiranebts: 

• Skillstreaming is designed to teach social skills via Structured Learning which consists of 4 

steps: 

- modeling - performance feedback 

- role playing - transfer of training 

• Skillstr earning can be used as a remedial or preventive small or large group program. 

• The manual recommends conducting instructional sessions three to five times per week. From 
20 to 40 minutes per session is needed (less time for younger students; more time for older 
students). 

• The manual includes information about and forms for pre/post assessment of student skilL 

• Sample instructional sessions are provided. 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Cost: 

• Skillstreaming manual $14.95; Program Forms booklet $12.95 

• Formal training is not required. 

Publisher: 

• Research Press 

Dept N, P.O. Box 9177 
Champaign, Illinois 61826 
217-352-3273 
FAX; 217-352-1221 



Social Problem Solving Program. (1994). Piscataway, NJ: UMDNJ-CMHC at 
Piscataway, New Jersey University of Health Sciences. 
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NEW JERSEY 



UMDNJ, New Jersey's University of the Health Sciences 
Community Mental Health Center at Piscataway 

Social Problem Solving Program 
Phone: (908) 235-4939 
Fax: (908)463-5115 

SOCIAL PROBLEM SOLVING PROGRAM 
(ELEMENTARY PROGRAM) 



PURPOSE: 

The Social Problem Solving Program (SPSP) trains teachers and parents to equip children with decision 
making and social problem solving ability. The goal is to give children: skills in self control and group 
participation; the use of an eight step social decision-making strategy; and the know-how regarding how 
to use these skills in real life and academic problem areis. The mission of the program is to prevent 
the children from becoming psychological casualties as a result of the problems of today: alcohol and 
substance abuse, teeia pregnancy, suicide, school drop-out and delinquency. 



240 Stelton Road 
Piscataway, NJ 08854-3248 




TARGET AUDIENCE: 



The primary target audience for this program is K to 6th grade students in regular and special education 
classes, their teachers, school administrators, guidance and child study team staff, and parents. 



DESCRIPTION: 

The Social Problem Solving Program concentrates on helping children in the areas of self-awareness, 
interpersonal skills, and social decision making. Social problem solving training has as its primary goal 
to help children (a) to calm down and reorganize themselves when they are under such stress as negative 
peer pressure, e.g., "C'mon Mike have a beer, you're the only one holding back"; (b) to develop their 
understanding of social problem situations and the people in them; (c) to consider possible alternative 
actions and their consequences; and (d) to plan detailed strategies for reaching their goals. The 
experience of the leaders in this field, including George Spivack, Ph.D. and Myma Shure, Ph.D. from 
Hahnemann University in Philadelphia, Roger Weissburg, Ph.D. from The University of Illinois- 
Chicago, Emory Cowen, Ph.D. from the University of Rochester, Maurice Elias, Ph.D. from Rutgers 
University, and John F. Clabby, Ph.D. from the University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey, 
indicates that children need social problem solving skills and that these skills are best taught as other 
basic skills are taught, e.g., through a series of engaging lessons with multiple practice opportunities 
and homework assignments. 
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The Social Problem Solving approach impacts on these areas of concern in three phases: 



The Readiness Phase: These lessons target such self-control skills as: listening and 
concentrating, following directions, remembering, resisting provocations, avoiding provoking 
others, and self-calming. This unit also targets such group and social awareness skills as how to 
select friends and show caring. 

The Instructional Phase: These lessons target the establishment of rules for discussion and 
familiarizing the children with what a problem situation is and how it would be helpful to learn 
coping skills. The next section introduces eight social problem solving skills in a cumulative 
fashion. The final section should allow the children to integrate all eight steps around specific 
problems. 

The Application Phase : These lessons teach the children to use the skills in real life and academic 
problem situations. This phase represents a concerted effort to encourage the students to transfer 
and generalize the use of social problem solving to real problems as they happen. 



RATIONALE: 

The philosophy of the unit is that social problem solving is best taught as a skill through regular and 
consistent meetings led by adults with whom the youngster is most familiar, e.g., a teacher(s) and/or 
parent(s). Prevention of mental health casualties is a main goal and, for that reason, the program 
encourages beginning this work with the young child and following that child through his educational 
life cycle with problem solving interventions. 



EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS : 

Deficiencies in social problem solving skills are a common denominator in chemical dependency, 
depression and suicide, teen pregnancy, and school-based delinquency and stress. 

Over a decade of research has been devoted to demonstrating that many persons with behavioral and 
emotional disorders show deficits in one or more or these social decision making thinking abilities. 
These skills include an individual's: (a) expectations about his effectiveness in problem situations; (b) 
sensitivity to others' feelings and perspectives; (c) ability to consider multiple alternatives and their 
consequences and to develop detailed and flexible plans to obtain one's goals; and (d) ability to monitor 
one's experiences in situations and use this information to refine future social problem solving 
performance. 

In addition to the research cited above, the Social Problem Solving Program has since 1979 thoroughly 
evaluated its own program and has published these findings in scientific journals. When compared to 
controls, children taught social decision-making and problem solving through the Social Problem Solving 
Program: 
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were more sensitive to others' feelings 

had a better understanding of behavioral consequences 

showed an increased ability to "size up* interpersonal 

situations and plan appropriate actions 

had higher self esteem 

were seen by their teachers as better adjusted 
were sought out by their own peers for help with problems 
better handled the difficult transition to middle school, and 
used what they learned in social problem solving lessons 
in situations occurring both inside and outside the classroom 



IMPLEMENTATION REQUIREMENTS: 

Staffing: A Social Problem Solving Coordinator with a school district leadership role, e.g, building 
principal, is quite important for this program. This person selects the involved teachers and helps set 
up a system of consultation that can be ongoing between the implementing teachers and an SPSP staff 
school consul*ant, or a school staff consultant who can be trained in that role by the SPSP team. The 
Social Problem Solving Program Coordinator should meet regularly with the full cohort of involved 
teachers forming a Social Problem Solving Committee 

Training: The SPS Program staff provides a two to three day training program for teachers, . 
administrators, guidance, and child study team staff and parent leaders and the program involves 
multi-year consultation between school staff and SPSP staff. 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE: 

This unit's work, begun in 1979, represents a collaboration among the UMDNJ-Community Mental 
Health Center at Piscataway, Rutgers University, and the schools. The published research studies 
emanating from this program's service delivery, which validates the effectiveness of this approach, have 
in part been made possible by action-research funding support provided by UMDNJ, the William T. 
Grant Foundation, the National Institute of Mental Health, Rutgers University Research Council, the 
Middlesex County New Jersey Board of Chosen Freeholders, and the New Jersey Department of 
Education. Currently, the program receives funding from the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and 
the U.S. Department of Education's National Diffusion Network. 

At the present time, the program reaches many thousands of children per year in its training and 
consultation services to school systems across the country. 

RECOGNITION: 

Awarded the 1988 Lela Rowland Prevention Award by the National Mental Health Association, this Unit's 
work represents a collaboration among the University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey-Community 
Mental Health Center at Piscataway, Rutgers University, and New Jersey's public schools. In 1989, the 
Program received national validation from the U.S. Department of Education's National Diffusion 
Network. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: please contact one of us: 



John F. Clabby, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist 
and Project Director 
UMDNJ-CMHC at Piscataway 
Social Problem Solving Program 
240 Stelton Road 
Piscataway, NJ 08854-3248 
908-235-4939 

Linda Bruene Butler 
UMDNJ-CMHC at Piscataway 
Social Problem Solving Program 
240 Stelton Road 
Piscataway, NJ 08854-3248 
908-235-4939 



Thomas Schuyler, M.A. 
UMDNJ-CMHC at Piscataway 
Social Problem Solving Program 
240 Stelton Road 
Piscataway, NJ 08854-3248 
908-235-4939 
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Think Aloud. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. Petry (1993). Social 
skills instruction for students with disabilities (p. B-52). Bloomington: 
Council of Administrators of Special Education, Incorporated. 
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Think Aloud 

(Small-group program: 1981; Classroom program: 1985) 
Developed by Bonnie W. Camp and Mary Ann S. Bash 



Target Population: 

• Designed for students in elementary grades who are in general education 

• May be used with students with mild to moderate behavioral/emotional disabilities 

• The small-group program is designed for 6- to 8-year olds who need supplemental help 
controlling aggression and other negative behaviors 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Problem-solving skills • Self-awareness skills 

• Awareness and understanding of others • Friendship skills 

• Skills for dealing with feelings • Decision-making skills 

• Skills for handling stress • Conversation skills 

• Skills for interacting with adults 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: highly structured, sequential, scripted 

• Parental involvement: notified of program goals 

• Instructional settings: classroom; small-group program can be used outside the classroom 

• Instructional grouping: whole class, small group, one-on-one 

• Instructional time requirements: daily 30-minute sessions for 10 weeks 

• Assessment component: suggestions regarding evaluation of skill acquisition 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• Purchase options: 

. - Small-group program: $49.95 

296-page teacher's guide (three-ring binder, 23 lessons) 

- Grades 1-2 classroom program: $39.95 

316-page teacher's guide (papercover, 30 lessons) 

- Grades 3-4 classroom program: $39.95 

286-page teacher's guide (papercover, 31 lessons) 

- Grades 5-6 classroom program: $39.95 

252-page teacher's guide (papercover, 23 lessons) 

• Teaching materials include reproducible masters from each volume, common items found in 
classrooms, and some commercial materials not included with the program 

Publisher: 

• Research Press 
Dept. N, PO. Box 9177 
Champaign, IL 61826 
217-352-3273 
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Thinking, Feeling, Behaving: An Emotional Education Curriculum for 
Children and Adolescents. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. 
Petty (1993). Social skills instruction for students with disabilities 
(p. B-53). Bloomington: Council of Administrators of Special 
Education, Incorporated. 
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Thinking, Feeling, Behaving: An Emotional Education 
Curriculum for Children and Adolescents (1989) 



Developed by Aim Vemoa 



Target Population: 

• Designed for students in grades 1 through 12 (there are two curriculum*: one for grades 1-6 
and one for grades 7-12) 

• May also be used with students with behavioral/emotional disabilities 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Self-acceptance and self-awareness skills 

• Skills for dealing with feelings 

• Skills for responding to peer pressure 

• Skills for dealing with criticism 

• Problem-solving skills 

• Awareness and understanding of others 

• Peer interaction skills 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: sequential; teacher-directed; activities include group 
discussions, simulation games, role playing, stories, written assignments, brainstorming, and art 
activities 

• Relationship to regular curriculum: separate 

• Instructional grouping: whole class, small group 

• Instructional time requirement*: 35 minutes per session for grades 1-6; 50 minutes per session 
for grades 7-12; 90 activities for each grade level 

• Assessment: no assessment component; curriculum is designed as preventative— to be used 
with all students 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• Purchase options: 

- 252-page teacher's manual (papercover) for grades 1-6: $25.95 

- 254-page teacher's manual (papercover) for grades 7-12: $25.95 

Publisher: 

• Research Press 

Dept. N, P.O. Box 9177 
Champaign, EL 61826 
217-352-3273 
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TRIBES: A Process for Social Development and Cooperative Learning In J. 
Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. Petry (1993). Social skills 
instruction for students with disabilities (p. B-132). Bloomington: 
Council of Administrators of Special Education, Incorporated. 
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TRIBES: A Process for Social Development 
and Cooperative Learning (1987) 

Developed by Jeanne Gibbs 



Target Population: 

• Tribes has been used successfully in self-contained, resource, and mains treamed settings 
across all age and grade levels from kindergarten through adult. 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Emphasizes the development of six social skills: sharing, respecting, empathizing, 
participating, reflecting, and listening. Students participate in supportive classroom peer 
groups, improve self-image, act more responsibly, and increase academic achievement 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: 

- Three essential components: the use of cooperative learning techniques; adherence 
group and classroom rules or "norms"; and developing a sense of community in the 
classroom 

- Uses a group development process with activities that allow children to express the 
feelings and opinions, to feel included in the group and responsible to one another 

• Instructional grouping: whole class 

• Instructional time requirements: integrated into curriculum with community circle requiii 
minimum of 30 minutes daily 

• Training requirement: training is considered necessary for effective implementation 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Cost: 

• Soft-bound, 248 page manual, containing 100 activities and program information: $19.95 

• Training Options: (1) on-site (3-eight hour days) $200 per teacher, plus travel and per di< 
for trainer; (2) TLC Associates teacher training (24 hours) at locations across the country, 
$450 per participant plus transportation, per diem, lodging: (3) Training-of-Trainers (34 
hours), $650 plus travel, four days of lodging, and per diem. 

Publisher: 

• Center Source Publications 
305 Tesconi Circle 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
707-577-8233 
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Aggression Replacement Training. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & 
C. Petry (1993). Social skills instruction for students with disabilities (p. 
B-96). Bloomington: Council of Administrators of Special Education, 
Incorporated. 
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Aggression Replacement Training (1987) 

Developed by Arnold P. Goldstein and Barry Click 



Target Population: 

• May be used with students in middle and secondary grades who are in general education, and 
with those who have mild to moderate behavioral/emotional, mental, and learning disabilities 

• Designed for high-risk, delinquent adolescents, including those in correctional facilities 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Job-related social skills 

• Decision-making skills 

• Problem-solving skills 

• Skills for interacting with adults 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: teacher-directed; includes specific homework assignments; 
program has three components: 

- Structured learning 

- Moral education 

- Anger control training 

• Instructional settings: classroom; can be used in residential settings, including correctional 
facilities 

• Instructional grouping: small group 

• Instructional time requirements: weekly 1-hour sessions for minimum 0 f 10 sessions per 
component 

• Assessment component: appendix includes sample assessment instruments 

• Training requirements: 2-day intensive workshop available 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• Complete program: $18.95 ($17.05 each for 10 or more) 

- Teacher's guide (softbound, 376 pages) 

Publisher: 

• Research Press 

Dept. N, P.O. Box 9177 
Champaign, IL 61826 
217-352-3273 



• Skills for dealing with feelings 

• Skills for handling stress 

• Skills for resolving conflicts 

• Peer interaction skills 
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ASSET: A Social Skills Program for Adolescents (1981) 
Developed by J. Stephen Hazel, Jean Bragg Schumaker, James A. Sherman, and Jan Sheldon-Wildgen 



Target Population: 

. Designed for adolescents in grades 6-12 who are delinquent and/or have poor social skills 

• May be used for adolescents with behavioral/emotional disabilities 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Problem-solving skills 

• Ability to follow instructions 

• Skills for resisting peer pressure 

• Skills for interacting with adults 
and authority figures 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nature of instructional materials: social behaviors are demonstrated in video tapes, which are 
followed by group discussions, role playirg, and homework assignments; involve* few reading 
and writing activities 

. Instructional settings: classroom, group home, activity center, guidance office 

• Instructional grouping: small group 

• Instructional time requirements: 1J. to 2-hour sessions, weekly for 9 weeks 

. Assessment components: Instructor's guide includes pre- and pott-trairiirig checklists and 
questionnaires 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• Complete program: $1,400.00 

- Eight VHS videotapes that model skills and promote discussion 

- Reproducible program materials, including skill sheets, home notes, and criterion 
checklists 

- 150-page instructor's guide in a three-ring binder 

• Other purchase options: 

- Additional instructor's guide: $49.95 

- Additional set of reproducible program materials: $15.95 

Publisher: 

• Research Press 

Dept N, P.O. Box 9177 
Champaign, IL 61826 
217-352-3273 



• Negotiation skills 

« Conversation skills 

• Peer interaction skills 

• Skills for giving and accepting 
positive and negative feedback 
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Prepare Curriculum. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. Petry 
(1993). Social skills instruction for students with disabilities (p. B-114). 
Bloomington: Council of Administrators of Special Education, 
Incorporated. 
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The Prepare Curriculum (1988) 

Developed by Arnold P. Goldstein 



Target Population: 

. Adolescents and young children who are aggressive, antisocial, withdrawn, and/or socially 
isolated. 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

. To decrease negative social behavior by promoting prosocial behavior. 
. Tea groups of social skills are addressed via 10 separate courses: 

- problem solving - stress management 

- interpersonal relations - empathy 

. situational perception - recruiting supportive models 

. anger control - cooperation 

- moral reasoning - understanding and using groups 

Implementation Requirements: 

. For the first five courses, sufficient information is provided for skfll instruction; teachers 

will need to obtain additional information and materials to teach the other five course*. 
. Each course varies in length, Le.. overall length of course and length of instructional 

sessions. . ,, 

. The manual describes procedures for enhancing skill transfer and maintenance as well as 

for classroom contingency management ... . 

. Although formal training is n^ remihed for teaching any course, teachers will need to 

determine if they have the knowledge and skills needed to teach a course. 
. Teachers have flexibility in deciding which skills to teach and when; however, certain 

sequences and skill groupings are suggested. 

• Each of the slrill courses may be taught to small or large groups of sa lients. 

. The interpersonal skills course uses the structured learning technique and teaches the same 
skills as are included in the program Skfllstreaming the Adolescent 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Cost: 

• Soft-cover, 700-page manual @ $29.95 



Publisher: 



Research Press 

Dept N, P.O. Box 9177 

Champaign, Illinois 61826 

217-352-3273 
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Skillstreaming the Adolescent. In J. Alberg, D. Cron, S. Eller, B. Nero, & C. 
Petry (1993). Social skills instruction for students with disabilities 
(p. B-116). Bloomington: Council of Administrators of Special 
Education, Incorporated. 
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Skiilstreaoiing the Adolescent (1980) 
Developed by Arnold P. Goldstein, Robert P. Sprafldn, N. Jane Gershaw, and Paul Klein 



Target Population: 

• Designed for students in grides 6-12 who are in general or special education classes 

• May be used with students who have mental disabilities, learning disabilities, 
behavioral/emotional disabilities, or developmental delays 

Intended Student Outcomes: 

• Enhanced self-esteem 

• Competence in dealing with interpersonal conflicts 

• Skills for dealing with feelings 

• Alternatives to aggression 

• Skills for dealing with stress 

• Planning skills 

Implementation Requirements: 

• Nahne of instructional materials: utilizes teacher modeling, role playing, and group discussion; 
allows for instructional modification 

• Instructional settings: classroom or other learning site set up to simulate social environments 

• Instructional grouping: whole class, small group 

• Instructional time requirements: 1 hour per session, 2 times per week 

• Assessment component: checklist for determining placement ind evaluating progress 

Instructional Materials and 1993 Costs: 

• Purchase options: 

- 232-page softcover teacher's guide: $14.95 

- Audiocassette series (set of three 60-minute tapes): $35.93 

Tape 1. Introduction to Structured Learning 
Tape 2. Structured Learning in Use 

Tape 3. Management of Problem Behaviors in the Structured Learning Group 

- 400 skill cards that outline each of the 50 skills addressed (8 cards per skill): $25.00 

- Teacher's guide plus audiocassette series: $46.95 

Publisher: 

• Research Press 

Dept. N, P.O. Box 9177 
Champaign, IL 61826 
217-352-3273 
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Fister, S. (1993, Fall). Boys Town Social Skills Program: An overview. The 
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Materials Review: jJeu p^cs 

— Susatt FisUr, Educational Consultant 

BOTS ¥#WS Social Skills Program: An Overview 



The Education Model used at Boys Town 
Schools represents a set of systematic 
procedures for addressing both appropri- 
ate and inappropriate social behaviors. 
Four main components are central to the 
Education Model developed and refined at 
Boys Town. They include a Social Skills 
Curriculum, Motivation System, Teaching 
Interactions, and Administrative Interven- 
tion. Some of the components involved in 
the Teaching Interactions were originally 
developed as one of the treatment tech- 
niques used with the Teaching-Family 
Model (Phillips, Fixsen, Phillips & Wolf, 
1979.) They were later adapted by Don 
Black and John Downs for use in a school 
setting at a residential treatment center in 
Montana. 

1. Social Skills Curriculum 

The social skills curriculum provides a 
foundation for a structured educational 
approach to the socialization of school 
age children. The school social skills 
curriculum offers a manageable and well 
defined set of sixteen social behaviors 
encompassing Adult Relations, Peer 
Relations, School Rules, and Classroom 
Behaviors. The curriculum identifies 
alterative pro-social behaviors and defines 
the components for each of the 16 skills 
for instructional purposes. (Refer to the 
16 skills listed at the end of this article.) 

2. Motivation System 

The Motivation System supports the 
implementation of the curriculum and is 
based on a semi-token economy. The 
procedures are flexible, allowing the 
students to cam points for appropriate 
social behavior and lose points for 
inappropriate social behavior. Three 
levels are built into the model: the Daily 
Point System, the Progress System, and 
the Merit System. Points can be ex- 
changed for such things as independent 
time, auction items, and media equip- 
ment. Bonds can also be purchased by 
students which allow them to move across 
levels of the Motivation System 
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3. Teaching Interactions 

Teaching Interactions are critical proce- 
dures used to teach, reinforce, and modify 
social behavior. The primary purpose of a 
Teaching Interaction is to teach alterative 
social tehaviors in a calm and positive 
manner. Preventive Teaching is used for 
the initial teaching and reviewing of skills 
included in the curriculum. The concept 
of Teaching Interactions is based on 
extensive research which supports the 
notion that social behaviors such as 
accepting criticism, following instructions 
and accepting no for an answer, can be 
taught to students using prase, specific 
descriptions of behavior, demonstrations, 
and positive consequences. 

The program outlines four different types 
of Teaching Interactions: Effective Praise, 
Complete Teaching Interactions, Short- 
ened Teaching Interactions, and Ongoing 
Teaching Interactions. These Teaching 
Interactions can provide teachers, 
administrators, counselors, parents, and 
other school personnel with a systematic 
way of teaching and correcting social 
behaviors that are critical to a student's 
survival and success, both in and outside 
of the school setting, Teaching Interac- 
tions differ from other social skills 
programs in that they teach and/ or 
correct at the time the behavior occurs, 
thereby effectively combining teaching 
with management 

4. Administrative Intervention 

This unique procedure involves a series of 
precise steps for dealing with students 
who are no longer under instructional 
control (i.e., severe behaviors which result 
in office referrals.) The student is dealt 
with away from peers, generally in the 
office, by a counselor or administrator 
who has been carefully trained in the 
procedure. The goal of Administrative 
Intervention is to get the student back 
under instructional control, and achieve 
successful return to the classroom Steps 
include intensive instruction and practice 



in alterative pro-social behaviors, devel- 
oping and delivering apologies, and 
consequences. 

Training is required in order to property 
implement each of the components 
included in the Boys Town Schools 
Model Training and inf ormation can be 
obtained by directly cosiitactmg trainers at 
Boys Town (402) 498-J.892, Tricia Wells 
at (515) 226-1744, Susan Fister ct (801) 
582-4070, or Richard West or Ri hard 
Young at (801) 750-1994. 
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Social Skills Curriculum Analysis 



■Many students with learning or 
behavioral difficulties are viewed as 
socially incompetent because of their 
behaviors. These can include behav- 
ioral excesses such as talking out, 
name calling, and class disruptions, 
or deficiencies such as withdrawal and 
avoidance. When students exhibit 
these behaviors, they are not accepted 
by their peers and they are judged less 
favorably by important members of 
their social environment such as par- 
ents, teachers, and other community 
members (Gresham, 1986). An even 
greater long-term problem is the per- 
sistence of these social skill problems 
into adult life (Michelson & Mannar- 
ino, 1986; Walker, Severson, Haring, 
& Williams, 1986). 

Efficient and effective iiierven- 
tions are needed to change these 
socially incompetent behaviors and 
help students function successfully in 
social settings. Social skills should be 
taught to children using the same 
strategies that arc used to teach aca- 
demic skills (i.e., instruction, practice, 
and feedback) (Colvin & Sugai, 1988; 
Cullinan & Epstein, 1985; Rathjen, 
1984). Various strategies have been 
shown to be effective in reducing 
behavioral difficulties and strengthen- 
ing more prosocial behaviors (Barton, 
1986; Carter & Sugai, 1988; Wolery, 
Bailey, & Sugai, 1988). Unfortunately, 
the variety of available curricula and 
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the multiplicity of instructional tactics 
(e.g., role playing, coaching, model- 
ing, peer tutoring) make the task of 
identifying the best combination of 
instructional tactics and the most ap- 
propriate social skills curriculum quite 
difficult. Teachers need to know more 
about a social skills curriculum than 
the age or grade level of the targeted 
group; they need to know the behav- 
ioral excesses and deficiencies of the 
learners as well as the specific environ- 
mental anangements. 

This article provides classroom 
teachers with a framework to select 
and analyze an effective social skills 
curriculum. The framework empha- 
sizes the analysis of certain program- 
ming considerations and instructional 
strategies that are empirically valid 
and can promote persistent and gener- 
alizable skills. 

A list of some published curricula 
that were designed systematically and 
specifically to teach social skills ap- 
pears at the end of this article under 
the title Resources. The instructional 
strategies presented do not comprise 
an exhaustive list; however, they in- 
clude a variety of techniques such as 
modeling, strategic placement, instruc- 
tion, correspondence training, re- 
hearsal and practice, positive rein- 
forcement/shaping, prompting and 
coaching, and positive practice. 



Brief descriptions of these tactics 
and their advantages and disad- 
vantages are given in Table 1. Class- 
room teachers may choose to use them 
individually, in combination, or as 
supplements to existing curricula. Ulti- 
mately, selection of a given strategy 
or curriculum rests on the teacher's 
ability to assess the individual stu- 
dent's learning difficulties, identify 
and implement the most viable strat- 
egy, and measure its effects on the 
student's performance. 

Programming 
Considerations 

In addition to instructional strategies, 
teachers must consider a variety of 
programming factors that may influ- 
ence the efficacy of a program. It is 
important to consider these practical 
factors when analyzing, selecting, and 
implementing a social skills program. 

Train in Groups 

Social skills training should be pre- 
sented in small groups of three to six 
students, rather than with individual 
students (Barton, 1986). This might 
seem obvious, given the term social; 
however, it should be emphasized for 
a number of reasons (Michelson & 
Mannarino, 19S6). First, students can 
learn and practice a skill with peers 
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with whom they are likely to interact 
outside the instructional setting. Sec- 
ond, peers can serve as better models 
than an adult or a verbal description 
of a skill. Third, peer feedback can be 
more meaningful and reinforcing than 
teacher feedback. The use of peers in 
instruction also can help to optimize 
maintenance and generalization. 

Individualize the Curriculum 

Each instructional strategy should be 
tailored to meet individual student 
needs. Levels of teacher assistance, 
reinforcer types, accuracy criteria, ex- 
ample selection, and a variety of other 
factors can affect the efficiency of 
individual student learning and the 
likelihood of skill maintenance and 
generalization. For example, if a stu- 
dent reacts aggressively to being teased 
during recess, the teacher might incor- 
porate strategies for dealing with this 
situation into the social skills curricu- 
lum. The student would role play 
those strategies in class and be given 
systematic coaching on the play- 
ground. A useful curriculum provides 
opportunities for such modifications 
so that learning can be maximized. 

Train Others in the Curriculum 

Social skills are needed in dealing with 
a variety of settings and people. This 
can be facilitated by using more than 
one teacher in skill instruction and 
providing instruction in multiple set- 
tings. When reviewing a social skills 
curriculum, teachers should determine 
whether or not the instructions and 
materials are written clearly enough 
and in sufficient detail for others to use 
the curriculum. If highly specialized 
or additional training is required, teach- 
ers may find this curriculum unsuit- 
able. 

Select a Cost-Ef f ective 
Curriculum 

Since many school systems are facing 
shrinking budgets and must provide 
more instruction with fewer financial 
resources each year, a social skills 
curriculum must be affordable. Cost 
should be assessed from three per- 
spectives. First, the initial purchase 
cost must be within the teacher's and 
school's budgets. When considering 
initial costs, teachers must look at 
curriculum materials, instructor's manu- 
als, and supplementary materials. Sec- 



ond, the cost to maintain the curricu- 
lum over time must be assessed (for 
example, copying and replacing con- 
sumables). Finally, the cost in terms 
of time required to learn how to use a 
curriculum or teach others to use it 
must be considered. If it is not possible 
to meet the costs associated with initial 
set-up, maintenance, and time expen- 
ditures, a specific social skills curricu- 
lum may not be appropriate. 

Field Test the Curriculum 

With rising costs and increased em- 
phasis on teacher accountability, teach- 
ers must select social skills curricula 
that are effective in promoting proso- 
cial behaviors. When considering a 
specific curriculum, a teacher should 
examine two effectiveness factors. 
First, the teacher should determine 
whether or not field test information 
is provided on the technical adequacy 
of the curriculum. This information 
would tell the teacher (a) with whom 
the curriculum has been used effec- 
tively, (b) under what conditions it has 
been applied, (c) how reliable or 
consistent it has been shown to be, 
and (d) what its range of coverage is. 
Second, the teacher should try a new 
curriculum before expending too much 
time and effort on its adoption. An 
effective social skills program is one 
that can be adapted to student needs 
and produces acceptable levels o. 
behavior change and learning. The 
goal is to fit the program to the 
student, not the student to the curricu- 
lum. If field test information is lacking, 
the teacher can only guess at a curricu- 
lum's effectiveness. 

Assess Student Needs and Per- 
formance 

Assessment is an essential component 
of effective instruction, used to iden- 
tify individual student needs, monitor 
progress, and evaluate the viability of 
a teaching strategy. Assessment infor- 
mation can be collected from perma- 
nent products (e.g., previous written 
reports), structured interviews, tests, 
rating scales, and direct observation 
of student performance. When social 
skills are taught, assessment proce- 
dures should be consistent and sys- 
tematic. Although it may be difficult, 
direct observation of student perform- 
ance should be used as much as 
possible. Such observation will reveal 
information regarding specific behav- 
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ioral dimensions (e.g., frequency, to- 
pography, duration, intensity), inter- 
actions with peers and teachers, and 
proximity to others (Kratochwill & 
French, 1984). 

Assessments also should be con- 
ducted formatively, or continuously, 
so that student response patterns and 
immediate fluctuations in responding 
can be detected. When examining a 
social skills program, it is important 
to determine whether or not assess- 
ment procedures or guidelines are 
provided. If they are missing, teachers 
should be prepared to develop their 
own means of monitoring student 
performance and evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of a procedure. 



Train for Maintenance and 
Generalization 

One of the most serious programming 
considerations is the question of how 
to arrange instruction so that social 
skills will transfer to and be main- 
tained outside the instructional set- 
ting. When teachers analyze social 
skills curricula, they should determine 
whether or not strategies are included 
for skill maintenance and generaliza- 
tion. If these procedures are missing, 
teachers must incorporate ways to 
promote them. Several practical strate- 
gies include the following: 

• Using multiple trainers. 

• Training in multiple settings. 

• Teaching a variety of response vari- 
ations that will be maintained by the 
natural environment. 

• Selecting a representative range of 
instructional examples, nonexam- 
ples, reinforcers, and materials that 
are likely to be encountered outside 
the training setting. 

• Reinforcing social skills when they 
occur in new settings and under 
different conditions. 



Guidelines for Analyzing 
a Social Skills Curriculum 

The Social Skills Analysis Checklist 
was developed to help teachers select 
an appropriate social skills curriculum. 
The teacher reviews the curriculum 
and then uses the Checklist questions 
to analyze the curriculum's potential 
utility for promoting social skills. The 
teacher answers "yes" or "no" to each 
of the following questions: 
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Table 1 



DESCRIPTIONS, ADVANTAGES, AND DISADVANTAGES OF INSTRUCTIONAL TACTICS 
FOR TEACHING SOCIAL SKILLS 



Instructional St~itegy 
Modeling 

Strategic placement 



Instruction 



Correspondence 
training 



Rehearsal and practice 



Positive reinforcement 
or shaping 



Prompting and 
coaching 



Positive practice 



Multimethod training 
packages 



Description 

Exposing target student to display 
of pro social behavior. 

Placing target student in situations 
with other students who display 
prosocial behaviors. 



Telling students how and why they 
should behave a certain way, and/ 
or giving rules for behavior. 

Students are positively reinforced 
for accurate reports regarding their 
behavior. 



Structured practice of specific pro- 
social behavior. 



Prosocial behaviors or approxima- 
tions are followed by & reward or 
favorable event. 



Providing students with additional 
stimuli/prompts which elicit the 
prosocial behavior. 

A consequence strategy in which 
student repeatedly practices correct 
behavior. 



Multicomponent instructional pack- 
age which incorporates several be- 
havioral techniques. 



Advantages 
Easy to implement. 

Employs peers as 
change agents. Fa- 
cilitates generaliza- 
tion. Is cost effec- 
tive. 

Overemphasizes 
norms/expectations. 

Facilitates mainte- 
nance and generali- 
zation of training. Is 
cost effective. 

Enhances skill acqui- 
sition. 

Strong research sup- 
port for effective- 
ness. 

Particularly effective 
after acquisition to 
enhance transfer to 
natural settings. 

May produce imme- 
diate increases in pro- 
social behavior. 



Greater treatment 
strengthand durabil- 
ity. Applicable to a 
wide range of chil- 
dren and settings. 



Disadvantages 

Not sufficient if used 
alone. 

Research data incon- 
clusive when used 
alone. 



Not sufficient if used 
alone. 

Very little documen- 
ation of effective- 
ness. 

Not sufficient to 
change behavior if 
used alone. 

Maintenance after 
treatment termina- 
tion is not predict- 
able. 

Maintenance after 
treatment termina- 
tion is not predict- 
able. 

Long-term effective- 
ness not docu- 
mented. Less restric- 
tive approaches 
should be used first. 



Part I (Instructional Components) 
Does the .curriculum use: 

1. Modeling? 

2. Strategic placement? 

3. Ltstruction? 

4. Correspondence training? 

5. Rehearsal/practice? 

6. Prompting/coaching? 

7. Positive reinforcement/shaping? 

8. Positive practice? 



Part II (Programming Considerations) 

1. Are assessment procedures/instru- 
ments included? 

2. Is the curriculum adaptable to indi- 
vidual needs? 

3. Can the curriculum be used with 
small groups? 

4. Can personnel implement the cur- 
riculum without specialized train- 
ing beyond that described in the 
curriculum? 

5. Is the cost of implementation rea- 
sonable ami manageable? 



6. Are strategies included that will 
promote maintenance and generali- 
zation of skills? 

Responses from the Checklist are then 
used to complete the Decision Grid 
(Table 2), which was designed to help 
teachers make comparisons and deter- 
mine the appropriateness of particular 
programs. 

For example, Mr. Hurata, a middle 
school special education teacher, 
wishes to implement a soda! skills 
instructional program for his students. 
He has access to three of the curricula 
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Table 2 

SAMPLE GRID FOR COMPARING SOCIAL SKILLS CURRICULA 



CiiTTtfuiurt 

vNf f IVMI Hltl 


Are Qixswimfttt or 

evaluation proce- 
dures provided? 


individualizing in- 
cluded? 


Cost? 


At0 iiflri-tfzt data 

/\ I C ItGtti ItJl UMtH 

available? 


for mainte- 
nance and gen- 
eralization in- 
cluded? 


19 11 CM? y *V 

use by others? 


Stalls teaming 






*/* 








Access 


typos 












Getting along 















listed under Resources: Skillstreaming 
the Adolescent (Goldstein, Sprafkin, 
Gershaw, & Klein, 1980), Getting Afong 
with Others (Jackson, Jackson, & 
Monroe, 1983), and The ACCESS Pro- 
gram (Walker, McConnell, Holmes, *» 
Horton, 1988). Mr. Hurata's task is to 
determine which of the three curricula 
would be most effective with his 
students. Using the answers to ques- 
tions from the Social Skills Curriculum 
Analysis Checklist, he uses the Deci- 
sion Grid to review and compare the 
potential curricula and make the most 
informed selection. 



Conclusion 

The array of social skills curricula 
available is so vast that choosing one 
may be ovewhelming to teachers. The 
diversity of instructional strategies, 
assessment procedures, and -program 
components contained in these curric- 
ula offer complexity as well as variety. 
A review of the literature indicates 
that no single curriculum component 
is optimal (Carter & Sugai, 1988; 
KratochwiU & French, 1984; Michelson 
& Mannarino, 1986). Rather, multi- 
component packages are more likely 
fo lead to more successful outcomes 
arid generalized responding (Barton, 
1986). 

Unfortunately for front-line teach- 
ers, the most effective combination of 
components is yet to be verified em- 
pirically. Therefore, the Social Skills 
Curriculum Analysis Checklist and the 
Decision Grid have been developed to 
assist teachers in the selection process. 
While they are not intended to be 
exhaustive, the strategies described in 
the Checklist can simplify the selection 



process and add credence to the 
decisions teachers must make. 
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Safe Classrooms 



SAFE CLASSROOMS 



"Students need to feel safe both physically and psychologically" (Davern, Marusa, & 
Quick, 1990, p. 4). They need to feel safe from physical harm but also feel 
psychologically secure that they belong and can express themselves freely without 
risk of ridicule. Recognizing this need among students, the staff members of 
Edward Smith and Salem Hyde Schools in Syracuse, NY included a section in their 
Building "Community" in Classrooms and Schools document which offers guidelines to 
educators working to create "safe" classrooms where there are clear rules and 
guidelines drafted with collaborative input from students, and where students feel 
safe to express themselves and feel comfortable talking about their problems. This 
section has been reproduced on pages 213 - 217. 
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Cheating Classrooms which abb "Safe" Places 



Students need to feel safe both physically and psychologically. 
The experience of feeling physically safe frees them from 
concerns about their personal belongings and physical well-being. 
Feeling psychologically safe means that students feel that they 
"belong"— that they can express themselves and take risks 
without fear that they will be ridiculed by classmates or that their 
errors will be publicly "spotlighted.* 

ti? They feel free to make mistakes and to use the information gained from their mistakes as 
valuable feedback for learning. Energy which might normally be used to protect a limited self-image 
or to defend weaknesses is freed for use in more productive tasks " (Educators for Social 
Responsibility, 1984, p.10). 

There are many ways in which teaching staff can work to 
create "safe" classrooms. Three ways follow: 

★ developing clear rules and guidelines with students; 

★ creating an environment where it is safe for students to express themselves, and where many 
opportunities for expression are presented; 

★ creating an environment where it is "okay" to talk about problems. 

It is not unusual to have classroom rules. Rules arise from a 
need for order. In a classroom which is moving towards 
community, members develop the rules in order to benefit the 
community as a whole (which includes adults). How this occurs 
will depend on the age of the children, although even very young 
children can have input in this process. 

The teacher acts as a guide in this process. The attitude 
adopted is that this is "our" room-^what do we want to do to 
make it a safe and pleasant place to be and learn? One teacher 
began this process with a discussion of "student rights and 
responsibilities." What rights and responsibilities did students 
believe that they had? Students met in cooperative groups and 
discussed this. They came up with rights such as, "We have a 
right to play all day." With teacher guidance, this was molded into 
"We have a right to have some fun in school." Students knpw they 
had responsibilities such as "to learn" and "not to hurt anyone." 
This discussion led to the development of rules so that rights 
would be respected and responsibilities fulfilled. In some cases, the 
rules may need to evolve as new challenges arise: 

★ "Respect yourself by doing your best." 

★ "Respect others by treating them fairly." 

★ "Respect each other by listening and by cooperating. (No 'put-downs.')" 

★ "Solve problems without hurting anyone." 

★ "Respect property — yours, others', the school's." 
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US' we make a "classroom constitution" comprised of rules that the students feel are important. 
After discussion, all the students sign the constitution. 

Rules may stated by the children in their own words - - 
"What do you want the classroom to be like?": 

★ Say only good words. 

★ Tell the truth. 

★ Be polite and special to others. 

★ Keep your body to yourself. 

★ Keep your feet on the floor. 

★ Don't cut other people's hair. 

Some rules may evolve from the presence of diversity In the 
classroom. "Teasing" a child because of a difference in appearance 
or behavior can not be ignored. Children will benefit from frequent 
discussions, modeling and roleplays (e.g., Skillstreamin^) in order 
to practice the behaviors suggested by the rules (e.g., "respect 
others"): 

John and Mark were getting into fights in the cafeteria. The principal told them to leave any 
difficult situations and come to her for help. They did not use this opportunity until we roleplayed, 
talked and "walked through" this situation in the cafeteria. 

Diversity in the classroom may also challenge the universal, 

rigid enforcement of rules. What happens when children with 

emotional or intellectual differences are unable to fully understand 

or follow the rules? 

v& Sometimes situations arise when we Jvethe problem "back" to the students and encourage 
them to take the long view on what to do. Exceptions are made in many of life's situations. It is a 
matter of talking out exceptions so that there is an understanding of why they are being made and 
how taking a different course with an individual will help him or her and the group in the long run. 
Students often come to an understanding —a consensus— that they can "go along with it"— that 
people need to be looked at as individuals as well as members of the group. 

Oeeaj!ing ah Environment Whefjs rr is Sake fob Stutshts 
to Express Themselves 

In a classroom with a strong sense of community, taking 
risks is encouraged and making mistakes is interpreted as a 
natural stage in learning. 

"Make your classroom a safe place in which to make 
mistakes. Share openly and often the matter-of-fact reality that 
everyone makes mistakes, that aiyone who pretends not to is not 
being truthful, that mistakes provide us with feedback to learn 
from, and that you will not tolerate any ridicule of anyone who 
makes a mistake. Call attention to your own honest mistakes 
when they occur, and demonstrate self-acceptance as well as an 
openness to what mistakes can teach you "(Educators for Social 
Responsibility, 1984, p. 11). 

2 SkWstro&zilng the Adcteeoant: A Structured Learning Approach to Teaching Prosoclal Skills by A.P. Goldstein, 
HP. Sprafkta, N.J. Gerah&w&P. Klein, Champaign, Ik Research Press Co. 
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Teachers use a variety of approaches to make it clear to 
children that mistakes are to be expected: 

^ Students are actively taught that mistakes are not only O.K., but show that you are trying. 
Mistakes happen when people extend themselves to new territory. It's all part of learning and 
growing. Sometimes we joke with students, "Make your mistakes right now —so I can help you 
with it in time for the concert." 

We give examples of well-known people who made mistakes. When students make a mistake, 
we remind them of their past accomplishments in order to encourage them to try again. 

In creating environments where mistakes are an "expected" 
stage in learning, this attitude is extended to adults: 

*sp I admit my mistakes. Tfce first day of school I tell the children clearly that I am not going to be 
perfect— that I'll make mistakes, and that I'll learn from them. From the beginning.they know it's 
okay. 

*®* I share what is weak in me too. 
Emphasis is placed on what to do when mistakes occur: 

* acknowledge, 

★ listen, 

★ learn from, and 

* prepare through practice in order to do better. 

Taking this attitude about student expression, will be 
particularly important in a classroom which is diverse. Children 
will be at different places in terms of their understanding. In 
order for all children to feel comfortable (including those who 
have less clarity of understanding, less background knowledge to 
draw from, t or who learn in different ways or at different rates), 
the teachers response to student expressions will be critical: 

"You're getting close. You're getting the idea." 

"Well that's an idea I hadn't thought of." 

"I'm glad you said that. Thank you for your idea." 

"That's an interesting answer." 

^ We always try to find something about a child's answer that could fit the question so that no 
answer is unacceptable. 

^ Listen. Ask open-ended questions. Let several children tell their answers to the same 
questions. Tell children they all have the right to their opinion. Praise all [attempts]— good try" and 
so forth. 

^ We talk about the idea that everyone's input is important and valuable. We maintain this idea 
through talking about it on an ongoing basis and teaching it in a variety of ways. 

Teachers can be gentle with errors by affirming a child's 
efforts, while giving clear feedback as to where the error in logic 
or calculation may have occurred. Teachers can also structure 
tasks in order to ensure that students are reinforced for their 
efforts: 
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us* During Math, I have rewarded students with stickers for trying within a time period (e.g., get 
this worksheet/boardwork done in ten minutes). Then the students receive a second sticker for 
making corrections. I give them the second sticker for trying to make corrections, if I have 
misjudged their readiness to master a concept, I quickly lead them to the answer and restructure the 
next day's demands. 

Students learn that for scone questions there is no "right" or 
"\<rrong" answer. Teachers sometimes organize activities In which 
there Is no predetermined way to proceed. Children are free to 
express themselves In whatever way they choose. They cant do it 
wrong. It is simply their own creation. Some teachers use journal 
writing as an outlet for expression: 

isp we make journal-writing a routine part of each day or week. This gives the chiid a confidential 

way to express feelings. 

Journal entries may give teachers insight Into how students 
feel about the diversity In the class: 

"I love to work with Steph! But I want to help her learn too. My mother says it's important not to 
treat her like a new toy, but to treat her as a person. I try to treat her as one of my friends. Do you 
think I treat her as a new toy? (Be truthful!) Stephanie means so much to me. I cnly want to do 
things that will be the best for her. Is there a 6th grade integrated classroom? If so, will Steph. Billy, 
Tanya, Shawn and Mike be in it? I really hope so." 

In teaching children that it is safe to express themselves, 
teachers are models: 

«®" Listen and show that you value the input of others; children will begin to show the same 
behavior. Every contribution is treated with respect. Teasing of students attempts is not tolerated. 

Csauaum an Environment Whebb n is "Qkjx" 
to 'Ualk About Problems 

In classrooms with a strong sense of community, teachers 
and students talk about problems rather than pretending that 
they dont exist or simply punishing behaviors which arise from 
conflicts. Teachers create a climate where children know that 
talking is okay. This may occur one-to-one with teaching staff: 

One child was not doing her math assignment as requested by the teacher. When asked what 
the problem was, she asked "why do women have to change their names when they get married?' 
She was troubled by the prospect of her mother planning to change her last name upon remarriage. 
The problem was not "math" at all. In a classroom in which talking about conflicts is encouraged, 
the nature of learning problems or roadblocks can be uncovered, rather than obscured. 

We have children list their fears and share their worries (e.g., a bad report card, being sent to 
the office). 

Talking about concerns can also occur in small groups or in 
large for ums with the entire class: 
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83* Time is set aside, at least once a week, to hold a classroom forum (some classes have daily 
"meetings"). This time is used as a sharing time during which students can freely express their 
ideas and feelings — without being "put-down." One good use of this forum is to evaluate "how we 
are doing as a class." For example, students can be involved in discussing ways to improve the 
classroom climate and provide more support to their peers. Clear expectations about listening, 
respecting others' viewpoints, taking turns, and communicating support and acceptance, are 
established and reinforced. 

*®* If someone is not comfortable bringing something up, he or she can put it in the "questions 
and comments box" or tel I the teacher privately. Teachers sometimes put questions in the box that 
they believe are on students' minds: "Why does Michael hit himself?" These can be used for 
clarifying situations, developing understanding, setting new directions, and bringing the class 
together. 

83* Save a few positive things that have occurred since the last meeting— so the meeting becomes 
both "problem-solving" and "affirming"— so it bonds us together— things such as "what have we 
done well?" 

When students with different behaviors and ways of 
communicating are full members of classes, being able to talk 
about problems (while maintaining the dignity of the student) will 
be particularly important: 

us* Several children were upset with Lisa because she would stare at them. This topic was brought 
up during a class meeting. "Why do you think she stares?" When they realized that it was because 
she couldn't "ask" them to play, and that she was really interested in what they were doing— then 
they realized that it really was a positive thing. The one student who was most upset by this behavior 
was very supportive of her after this discussion— it turned around completely. 

Some teachers are able to use the example of difficult 
behaviors as a way for teaching children how to better 
understand each other, and helping peers provide the support a 
student may need to be successful 
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SAFE SCHOOLS 



"A single act of violence within a school has the potential to destroy any 
possibility of a safe ind orderly environment" (Hill & Hill, 1994). For learning to 
take place, a safe and orderly environment is necessary. Hill and Hill (1994) have 
identified five essentials of school wellness necessary to create a safe school 
environment. These are: 

• A sense of community must be created. 

• Care and consideration must be extended to each person within the 
school environment. 

• Substantive activities must be occurring within each classroom. 

• School facilities must be maintained and tended. 

• Parental and neighborhood ties must be developed, (p. 17) 

Although these five essentials apply to all schools, each school setting will have 
unique needs which must be considered when creating an individual school 
"prescription" that will establish and maintain a safe climate (Hill & Hill, 1994). 

Schools can take a number of proactive steps for developing safe school 
environments and ensuring the security of the school staff and students. 
General preventative school security measures recommended by the National 
School Safety Center include: 1) limiting grounds access during the school day; 
2) developing a comprehensive crisis management plan; and 3) establishing a 
communications network that links classrooms, the schoolyard supervisors, and 
the central office with local law enforcement and fire departments (Harper, 1989). 

The design and utilization of the school environment can promote school safety 
(Crowe, 1990). An assessment of the use of school space can reveal problem areas 
such as school grounds, parking lots, locker rooms, corridors, classrooms, and 
restrooms. Effective use of lighting, designation of gathering areas, location of 
restrooms, management of school supervision to maximize surveillance, and 
closing off unnecessary entrances are examples of successful strategies which can 
be used to increase school safety (Crowe, 1990). 

Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey (in press) make 11 "Safe School" recommendations. 
These are: 

• Regularly review Board of Education policies with school staff regarding 
pupil safety and protection and pupil discipline and staff responsibilities 
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• Discuss school crisis intervention plans with all staff and volunteers 

• Set up a staff supervision assignment map of the school that focuses on 
entrances, exits and problem areas 

• Enlist formal and informal student leaders, staff, and parents to 
communicate student behavior and dress code expectations 

• Maintain a zero tolerance for weapons, threats, intimidation, fighting 
and other acts of violence 

• Post signs requiring all visitors to sign in and out at the office and to 
obtain a visitor/volunteer button or I. D. card 

• Train and encourage all staff to personally contact visitors and refer 
them to the office 

• Minimize the number of unlocked entrances; post signs referring people 
to major unlocked entrances 

• Involve volunteer or volunteer and staff teams to monitor entrances, 
exits and halls for students and visitors 

• Require students to have a hall pass when moving about the school 
during class sessions 

• Limit hall passes to an absolute minimum 

The School Safety Check Book (1990) lists recommended strategies for 
developing and maintaining safe schools. Topics covered in the book include 
school climate and discipline, school attendance, personal safety, and school 
security. 

Containing Crisis-A Guide to Managing School Emergencies (1990) discusses 
planning, preparation and response strategies for the management of school 
crises. The guide also includes sample school and district emergency plans. 

Furlong, Morrison, & Clontz (1993) discuss eight essential principles of school 
safely planning that apply to all school environments. From these principles, 
educators can develop site-specific plans to create secure, peaceful campuses. 
This article entitled "Planning Principles for Safe Schools" has been reprinted in 
Appendix D. 
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SCHOOLS AS CARING COMMUNITIES 



Students who are at risk for or who have emotional/behavioral disabilities often 
find themselves out of step with the traditional education system, which tends to 
focus on basic cognitive skills and is based upon competitive evaluation and 
extrinsic awards as incentives for leading (Solomon, et al., 1992). For these 
students, school life is often a series of contests where some students are winners 
and others are losers. Many students unfortunately experience failure from the start 
and lose self-assurance as they progress through the system, receiving negative 
evaluations for their academic and social performance. As schoolwork becomes 
more difficult, these students typically lose interest and motivation (Solomon, et al.). 

An alternative to this traditional approach are schools which regard all students as 
valued members of a "caring community." These school strive to meet students' 
basic needs "for belonging to a supportive social group, for feeling competent, for 
being self-directing, and for obtaining clear guidance from adults" (Solomon, et al., 
1992, p. 42). As these schools encourage "academic commitment, interpersonal 
concern, and social responsibility, they become more like supportive families to 
students and promote all aspects of children's development— intellectual, social, and 
moral" (Schaps & Solomon, 1990; Solomon, et al., 1992). Such schools believe that 
core social values such as justice, tolerance, concern and respect for others cannot be 
taught separately but must be a part of what a child sees and experiences in their 
daily lives in school. 

Schools can meet students' basic needs and become more caring communities by: 

• Giving students more self-direction and a more active voice in decision 
making under the assumption that "students are most likely to accept and 
uphold values and rules that they have been allowed and expected to direct 
many of their own activities" 

• Providing opportunities for students to feel competent both academically 
and sociallv; choosing activities that are open-ended and allow a number of 
"correct" outcomes is one way to provide opportunities xor success. The 
concept of caring communities is based on the belief that if students feel 
secure about their own competence, they are more likely to extend those 
feelings of concern to others; 

• Promoting feelings of belonging through building a sense of social 
connectedness throughout the school; 

• Staff members endorsing values such as concern and respect for one 
another, responsibility to the group, fairness, sensitivity to others' feelings, 
trustworthiness, and commitment to learning; helping students see the 
relevance and importance of these values in their daily activities, involving 
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them as "active participants and thinkers, not as passive recipients of 
indoctrination" (Solomon, et al., 1992, pp. 44 - 46). 



PROFILE OF A CARINQ COMMUNITY: 
THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

The Child Development Project is a school-wide elementary program which 
seeks to "create an ethos in which care and trust are emphasized above 
restrictions and threats, and where each person is asked to try to live up to the 
ideas of kindness, fairness and responsibility" (Solomon, et al., 1992, p. 51). 
The project "exemplifies an approach to education that makes optimistic 
assumptions about the motivations and capabilities of student, including 
their ability to contribute meaningfully to the school community, and their 
potential for benefiting from their participation in that community" 
(Solomon, et al., p. 57). 

Srhnnlwide Approach 

All school community members, including students, teachers, principals, 
custodians, cafeteria workers, and playground supervisors, are involved in 
determining the values, norms, and rules of the school. Everyone has a part 
in deciding the kind of school he or she would like to have and working 
toward that ideal. The project is based on the assumption that students who 
see themselves as part of a caring community are "strongly motivated to 
abide by the norms of that community" (Solomon, et al., 1992, p. 58). When 
those norms include prosocial values and intrinsic motivation, these 
characteristics become apparent in students' attitudes and behavior. 

The school staff works to establish close relationships with students in order 
to create an atmosphere of care and trust and encourage feelings of 
connection and commitment among students toward their school. Activities 
are planned that help students get to know one another as well as the many 
members who make us their school community. Students are involved in 
community tasks which allow them to help one another in such roles as 
tutors, buddies, or readers, assist staff members with various chores, and 
improve the school facility. 

Classroom Approach 

Beginning in kindergarten, children and teachers decide together how to 
organize the classroom and handle behavior problems so as to reinforce 
values such as caring and helping others. Prosocial values are embedded in 
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the regular classroom curriculum. CDP teachers foster prosocial 
development through strategies such as cooperative learning, developmental 
discipline, and a literature-based and values-oriented approach to reading 
instruction. 

Cooperative learning. Through cooperative learning students learn the 
importance of "attending to others, supporting them, and negotiating 
compromises. Through discussion, explanation, and the resolution of 
disagreements among each other, children can often achieve a deeper 
understanding of a topic or activity than they would if working on it 
individually" (Solomon et al., 1992, pp. 47 - 48). Cooperative learning has 
proven effective for diverse groups of students, both academically and 
socially. It allows "opportunities for equal-status collaboration and 
interaction among students, for mutual explanation and helping, and for 
learning to better understand and empathize with one's classmates." 
Cooperative learning can also contribute to the development of a sense of 
community in the classroom as students working together learn to be 
concerned about each other. "They learn that they are interdependent and 
interconnected" (Solomon, et al, 1992, pp. 47 - 48). See the section of this 
document which addresses Cooperative Classrooms on pages 43 - 60. 

Developmental discipline. "Developmental discipline is a classroom 
management approach that combines teacher warmth and supportiveness 
with the promotion of active student involvement in classroom governance, 
including participating in the development of classroom rules" (Solomon, et 
al., 1992, p. 48 - 49). Teachers work to create classrooms in which all members 
share common values and are concerned about the welfare of the entire class. 
"They share common assumptions and expectations about the importance of 
maintaining a supportive environment in the classroom," and the 
responsibility of each member to make meaningful contributions to the 
welfare of the group (Solomon et al., p. 48). Teachers avoid extrinsic 
incentives while they work to "enhance children's intrinsic motivation by 
emphasizing the inherent interest and importance of academic activities" 
(Solomon, et al., p. 48). Teachers take a "teaching" approach to solving 
problems or unacceptable behaviors, assisting students to try to determine the 
source of the problem, explore alternative solutions, and understand the 
possible effects of their misbehavior on others. 

Literature-based reading instruction. The Child Development Project 
literature-based reading program goes beyond skill building to develop 
children's understanding of prosocial values and how those values are 
expressed in daily life. Selected pieces of literature help children "to 
empathize with people who are both like them and not like them and to see 
the commonalities that underlie diversity" (Solomon, et al., 1992, p. 48). 
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Community Approach 

The CDP also believes that "reaching out to the wider community helps 
children to develop responsibility and to see themselves as having both the 
desire and ability to help others" (Solomon et al., 1992, p. 53). Individual as 
well as class activities take students out into the community to help in a 
variety of ways. The program also fosters the hope that "the feelings of 
interpersonal concern that characterize a caring school community" will 
extend beyond the school itself. The program includes a number of srhool- 
wide activities to help students understand and empathize with others* 
individual differences such as age, cultural heritage, and abilities. 

T ? mi\y Approach 

The program also places a high value on parent awareness, participation and 
support for its academic and social goals. Family-related activities allow 
parents to take an active role in their children's education and help students 
to see "clear connections between school and home" (Solomon et al., 1992, p. 
54). Teams of parents, in collaboration with school staff members, plan and 
carry out many of the school-wide activities associated with the program. 

Evaluation 

Evaluations of the Child Development Project have supported the "optimistic 
assumptions about children" upon which the CDP philosophy is based. 
Specific findings include: 

1) being in schools and classrooms that are caring communities can be 
beneficial for students of many backgrounds, with positive effects on 
social, ethical and academic development; 

2) any school or classroom can become a caring community; the CDP 
program is one effective way to help such communities develop, but 
not the only possible way; and 

3) the CDP program produces its best effects on students when it 
succeeds in creating caring communities in classrooms. 

(Solomon et al, 1992, p. 58) 
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BUILDING COMMUNITY IN TWO NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

Two New York schools, Edward Smith and Salem Hyde, have developed strategies 
to "build commun'V in their schools. Their collective document Building 
"Community" in Ciussroom and Schools (1990) acknowledges that "creating 
community is not easy. ... It means evaluating the classroom climate on a regular 
basis and making changes when a practice is not consistent with the goal of creating 
community" (p. 20). 

Building "Community," the authors write, is a gradual process that moves in small 
steps toward the goal of "creating an environment which is a safe place for children, 
affirming of children, a place where cooperation is the norm, a place where all 
children are included and are active participants in the life of the school" (p 20). 

Building "Community" involves creating caring classrooms which are: 

• Safe places : Caring classrooms are places where students feel safe both 
physically and psychologically. Feeling psychologically safe means that 
students feel they "belong"-that they can express themselves and take risks 
without fear that their ideas or errors will be ridiculed by classmates. 

• Cooperative environments : Cooperative environments are places where 
children work together and assist each other, concerned about others' 
success as well as their own. Students learn they need not measure 
themselves against each other in order to feel a sense of achievement. 

• Affirming environments : A caring community accepts its members and 
celebrates the diversity of its members. Students in this kind of classroom 
feel valued for who they are, as well as what they do. They feel they are 
part of a caring environment in which they can discover and share their 
feelings and be appreciated for their unique qualities as well as those they 
have in common with others. 

• Places which teach active participation and responsibility : In these 
classrooms students are given an active voice in making decisions which 
reflect their individual preferences as well as the needs of their classmates. 
Being afforded the opportunity to make choices, students develop feelings 
of self esteem and efficacy. As students also develop a sense social 
responsibility, they learn there are ways to solve many problems. In 
addition to participating in decision-making, students are given positions of 
responsibility in the class that contribute to the well-being of the group. 
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As increasing numbers of students with problem behaviors are being educated in 
general education environments, serious problems are surfacing. Traditional 
disciplinary models based upon reactive, punitive, exclusionary practices are of 
questionable value in today's school environment. Alternative models of school- 
wide discipline and classroom management plans are being developed which are 
more effective with a broader range of student needs, especially those with learning 
and social behavior difficulties. These approaches address student behavior in a 
positive, proactive, and instructional manner to create a positive environment for 
learning. Included in this section is information about school-wide discipline and 
classroom management plans which take a preventive approach to supporting 
positive behaviors. 



SCHOOL-WIDE DISCIPLINE PLANS 



Walker, Colvin, and Ramsey (in press) identify seven practices outlined here that 
have been validated by research with the "strong recommendation" that they should 
comprise the cornerstone of school-wide discipline plans. 

• School discipline is considered an instrument with a primary purpose to 
enable effective instruction and learning to take place smoothly; 

• Positive, constructive problem-solving approaches that support prevention 
goals are preferable to more traditional punitive or reactive approaches that 
focus on controlling student behavior; 

• The school principal takes a highly visible and supportive role in making 
the school-wide discipline plan work; 

• All school staff are actively involved and committed in developing, 
implementing, and maintaining an effective school-wide discipline plan in 
order to establish a consistent, predictable school environment; 

• The school staff engages in effective teacher change practices based upon 
teacher efficacy and collegiality; 

• Staff expectations for both social behavior and learning are high; 

• There is clear communication between the school administration and staff 
regarding behavior management responsibilities; 
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• The school climate is not only safe and orderly but warm, supportive, and 
friendly as well; 




• Interdisciplinary cooperation and collaboration among staff, students, 
parents, and community social service agencies is encouraged as school- 
wide discipline plans are planned, developed, implemented, and revised. 

Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey (in press) recommend nine steps to designing an effective 
school-wide discipline plan. Recognizing that schools vary considerably in size, 
budgets, demographics, and other factors, they recommend each school or district 
adapt the procedures outlined below to meet their individual needs. 



DESIGNING A SCHOOL-WIDE DISCIPLINE PLAN 



Step 1: Establish basic approach for managing problem behavior 

The authors reco T amend an "instructional approach" for establishing a school-wide 
discipline plan that is based upon a common set of values. The same steps used to 
teach academic skills are applied to the teaching of appropriate behaviors. 

Step 2: Identify school mission statement 

The school mission statement captures the "broad-based direction and values of the 
school building" (Sprick, Sprick, & Garrison, 1992). The mission statement "should 
give meaning and direction to the school-wide discipline plan." 

Step 3: Identify school goals 

Each school should develop school-wide goals that reflect its mission. The authors 
recommend limiting the number of goal statements to three or four. Examples might 
be: 'To provide a safe and orderly environment for learning," and "To cooperate 
with others" (Charles, 1989). 

Step 4: Specify expected behaviors for each goal 

"Each goal needs to be analyzed and defined in terms of expected student behaviors. 
The student behaviors selected should be stated in positive and observable terms. 
Positive and negative examples should be identified for each goal" (Walker, Colvin, 
& Ramsey, in press). 

Step 5: Identify school settings where expected behaviors are to be taught and 
demonstrated 
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In identifying settings where expected behaviors are to be taught and demonstrated, 
the authors recommend these guidelines: 

• Describe all target settings in observable and unambiguous terms; 

• Provide clear descriptions of expected behaviors and target settings; 

• Identify settings where problem behaviors occur more frequently; 

• Identify settings where supervision may be a potential problem; and 

• Identify settings where safety may be a potential problem. 

Step 6: Develop an instructional plan to teach the expected behavior 

The instructional approach to teaching expected behaviors assumes that the most 
effective method to establish appropriate behavior on a school-wide basis is to 
"teach it systematically and directly" (Colvin & Sugai, 1992; Sugai, Kameenui, & 
Colvin, 1990). The authors recommend a five-part behavioral lesson plan which 
includes: 

Parti: Explain the goals and expected behaviors. 

Part 2: Identify positive and negative examples of expected behaviors. 

Part 3: Provide structured opportunities to practice expected behaviors. 

Part 4: Provide timely reminders and pre-correction. 

Part 5: Strongly acknowledge demonstrations of expected behaviors. 

Step 7: Develop procedures to correct inappropriate behavior 

Instead of disciplinary actions which are traditionally punitive in nature, the 
instructional model involves the application of non-punitive correction procedures 
which can be used to manage problem behavior in a proactive and positive manner 
(Colvin, Kameenui, & Sugai, 1993). This four-part plan includes: 

Part 1: Define and categorize inappropriate behavior (i.e., illegal behaviors, 
serious school violations, or minor school infractions) 

Part 2: Establish a continuum of strategies to manage each category of 
behavior 

Part 3: Provide an individual assistance plan for students who display 

chronic problem behavior 
Part 4: Develop a dissemination plan. 

Step 8: Develop a record keeping system 

"A record keeping system helps to a) ensure that the school-wide plan is being 
implemented on a planned basis, b) frequently remind staff of the plan and its 
effectiveness, and c) provide information on whether the plan is accomplishing its 
overall goals" (Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey, in press). 
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Step 9: Develop review, follow-up, and evaluation procedures 

A school-wide discipline plan must include specific procedures for continued 
implementation, revision, and evaluation. Even the most well-designed discipline 
plan may fail if not implemented well. The steps involved in implementation 
(Walker & Colvin, in press) include: 

• Establish commitment from all staff to work on improving the plan; 

• Establish building team and operating procedures; 

• Assess existing school-wide discipline plan; 

• Develop or revise manual as appropriate; 

• Design and implement staff development plan; and 

• Develop monitoring, feedback, and review system. 

Procedures for Establishing a Proactive School-Wide Discipline Plan (Colvin, 1994) has 
been reproduced on pages 317 - 346 of Appendix E. 

We profile two school-wide discipline models here — Project PREPARE and the 
Comprehensive Classroom Management Guide— which incorporate many of these 
principles. 

PROJECT PREPARE 

Project PREPARE (Proactive, Responsive, Empirical, and Proactive Alternatives to 
Regular Education) is a school-wide behavior management model that is based on 
design of instruction principles and effective staff development procedures. 
Developers of the model maintain that traditional models of discipline have largely 
failed because of their failure to consider staff development issues and their 
restrictive, reactive approach to discipline problems (Colvin, Kameenui, & Sugai, 
1993, p. 6). They offer as an alternative model based on positive, preventative, and 
problem solving approaches that can be "a) implemented by all staff, b) result in 
reduced problem behavior in general education, and c) meet the needs of all 
students, including those with behavior disorders" (Colvin, p. 8). 

Although students with emotional /behavioral disorders may represent only a small 
segment of the school-age population, they "serve as a compelling barometer of how 
effectively school goals are being achieved and students are being served" (Colvin, 
Kameenui, & Sugai, 1993, p. 5). 

The Project PREPAuE model is a "prevention-focused, instructional-based behavior 
management model" (Colvin, Kameenui, & Sugai, 1993, p. 8). In traditional 
classrooms, academic problems are "remediated" by applying instructional 
principles while social behaviors are "punished" by applying negative consequences 
(Colvin, Kameenui, & Sugai, 1993, p. 9). It is assumed that students know how to 
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behave appropriately and will respond to the threat of punishment. The Project 
PREPARE model assumes students need to learn social skills and teaches students to 
behave appropriately by using the same instructional principles commonly used to 
teach academic subjects. 

This instructional plan for teaching appropriate social behaviors to students includes 
teaching objectives, explanation of procedures, practice activities, prompts, 
reinforcement, feedback, and monitoring. 

Another component of Project PREPARE is the use of a school-based Teacher-of- 
Teachers (TOT) model of staff development that is designed to integrate preservice 
teachers with experienced teachers. Staff training is provided on an ongoing basis, 
with more experienced teachers mentoring less-experienced ones. Staff commitment 
and collegiality are considered vital to the success of the school-wide discipline plan. 



COMPREHENSIVE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Ohio's Classroom Management Task Force has developed a Comprehensive 
Classroom Management System Planning Guide that provides a framework to guide 
and support the development and implementation of positive classroom 
management strategies for all students. This approach "emphasizes using classroom 
management strategies as educational tools for the systematic teaching and 
reinforcement of expected student behaviors" (Ohio, 1993, p. 5). The Task Force 
envisions a comprehensive classroom management system as part of a continuous 
quality improvement model for schools. Further, the Task Force believes that 
advocating an educational approach to classroom management can encourage 
changes at the building and classroom level that include: 

• The identification of student responsibilities and standards of expected 
behavior. 

• The systematic teaching of responsiole behavior infused throughout the 
curriculum in every classroom at every level. 

• A collegial approach used by educational personnel (e.g., building-level 
teams, committees) to address problematic behavior of students and 
assist in the development, implementation, monitoring, and evaluation 
of classroom management strategies. 

• The use of proactive classroom management strategies to assure 
constructive changes in behavior. 

• The consideration of the educational benefits of intervention, the safety 
and self-esteem of students and staff, and the individual differences of 
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students in the selection and implementation of classroom management 
strategies. 

• The development and use of best practices that encourage and train staff 
to teach students effective, appropriate social interaction and 
communication skills. 

• Increased opportunities for the involvement of parents and the 
community in the identification, instruction, and reinforcement of 
appropriate student behaviors. (Ohio, p. 5) 

The Ohio Classroom Management Task Force has identified seven -critical 
components for designing a comprehensive classroom management system. These 
are: 

1) School Mission 

A school mission is a short, written statement that sets tiie direction for the 
routine activities of the school. An effective mission statement is one that 
provides for input from the total school community. It should be a concise, 
usable statement that is visible and understood by everyone associated with the 
school. All activities of the school, including classroom management, must flow 
from the school mission statement. 

2) Climate 

A positive school climate conveys clearly to anyone who enters that this school 
community is for students and learning. It is the foundation of a successful 
classroom management system that is both proactive in nature and conducive to 
the development of positive behaviors in students and staff. It promotes 
community involvement, student and staff attendance, a desire to learn, reward 
for achievement, collaboration, respect, and dignity. 

3) Standard Procedures 

Standard procedures operation alize district policy, the school discipline code, 
and the school mission. They reflect staff beliefs on discipline and provide a 
consistent framework for implementing a comprehensive classroom 
management system. Building procedures establish clear expectations and 
standards for student and staff behavior, provide guidance to staff on 
" implementing classroom management strategies, and establish a basis of 
accountability among students, staff, parents and the community regarding 
behavior. 
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4) Instructional Design 

Instructional design supports the classroom management system through 
modification of instructional techniques to address the social and academic 
learning needs of diverse students. The instructional design is based on 
assessment, uses effective behavior learning principles and program strategies, 
and involves learners in social responsibility and self-discipline. 

5) Staff Development 

Staff development activities directly support the skills needed to implement an 
effective classroom management system. Staff development activities are 
ongoing and provide adequate opportunity to practice new skills and receive 
feedback and support from colleagues, consultants, and/or administrators. 

6) Support Systems 

Support systems include human, material, and fiscal resources necessary to 
implement a comprehensive classroom management system. They are accessible 
to all members of the school community. Support systems ensure that the school 
community is safe and confident in carrying out the mission of a comprehensive 
classroom management system. 

7) School Community Awareness and Involvement 

School community awareness and involvement means that the school 
community is systematically informed and actively participates in the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of the comprehensive classroom 
management system at the building level. The school community includes 
students, parents, staff, business, agency, and organizational representation (pp. 
9-10). 

Additional components may need to be added, depending upon each school 
community's individual needs. 

Steps to developing a Comprehensive Classroom Management System are 
diagrammed and explained on pages 355 - 373 of Appendix E. 

EVALUATION OF SCHOOL-WIDE DISCIPLiriE PLANS 

To assess the effectiveness of a school-wide discipline plan, Jones (1993) poses five 
key questions: 

1) Does the plan treat students with dignity? 
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2) Does your response to inappropriate social behavior include an educational 
component, i.e., does it teach students new skills? 

3) Does your program require and support an environmental analysis? 

4) Is the response to rule violations clear to everyone? 

5) Is there a sequential response to rule violation? 

POSITIVE ENVIRONMENT CHECKLIST 

The Positive Environment Checklist (PEC), reprinted on pages 383 - 386 of Appendix 
E, can be used as part of a proactive, preventive approach to rninimize problem 
behaviors (Wright, Gurman, & The California Association of School 
Psychologists/Diagnostic Center, 1994). The checklist is intended as an assessment 
tool to evaluate settings where individuals with severe disabilities live, work and go 
to school to determine if those environments promote and maintain positive, 
adaptive behaviors. The checklist includes five sections— Physical Setting, Social 
Setting, Activities and Instruction, Scheduling and Predictability, and 
Communication — with three response options for each area of evaluation. 

DISCIPLINE CONTEXT INVENTORY 

The Discipline Context Inventor}' (National School Safety Center, 1990) reprinted on 
pages 389 - 398 of Appendix E may be used as a working guide for school staff, 
students and parents to analyze the school's discipline program and identify 
problem areas in need of improvement. The eight areas covered by the inventory 
include: Directions, Distribution of Authority and Status, Student Belongingness, 
Procedures for Developing and Implementing Rules, Curriculum and Instructional 
Practices, Processes for Dealing with Personal Problems, Relationships with Parents 
and Other Community Members, and Physical Environment. 

ROSE HILL BEHAVIOR STANDARDS 

Excerpts from the Rose Hill Behavior Standards Handbook which define the Colorado 
elementary school's belief statement about discipline, students' rights and 
responsibilities, and expectations for behavior have been reprinted of pages 349 - 352 
of Appendix E. 
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QOOD BEHAVIOR POOL 

The Good Behavior Pool is a positive, school-wide strategy to promote appropriate 
behavior (Jenson, Andrews, & Reavis, 1993). Students are sent to the principal's 
office for exhibiting GOOD behavior and are given a chance to win an award. A 
description of the program has been reprinted on page 401 of Appendix E. 
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Establishing screening systems that detect signs of future personal and social 
problems is an important first step in developing a comprehensive prevention 
program. It is useful to think of screening academic and social areas as analogous 
to vision and hearing screening. The screening process is designed to be quick 
yet valid. All students should be screened each year within the first month of 
school or within 30 calendar days of entering school. More in-depth assessment 
procedures are reserved for students already demonstrating significant behavior 
problems. These assessments may lead to a recommendation for specially 
designed instruction. 

Below are the recommended criteria to follow in selecting or designing a 
screening process: 

1. technically adequate (i.e., valid, reliable); 

2. can be reliably administered by teachers, aides or parents; 

3. is proactive (i.e., detects signs of future problems) vs. reactive (referral 
occurs because a problem already exists); 

4. cost-effective (time and expense); 

5. ratings and observations made in terms of interactions in natural 
environments. 

The remainder of this section summarizes screening systems for various age 
levels that follow these criteria. 

INFANT/CHILD MONITORINQ QUESTIONNAIRES 
(AGES BIRTH TO 4 YEARS) 

The Infant/Child Monitoring Questionnaires (1993) are a generic screening 
system using parent questionnaires for infants and young children. One of the 
five sections addresses social/personal behavior. The other four sections 
include: gross motor, fine motor, communication and adaptive development. 

The screening questionnaires are based on the rationale mat parents are a vital 
source of information about their children's development and play a crucial role 
in identifying mild delays or problems that have late or gradual onset. 

The Infant/Child Monitoring Questionnaires are eight questionnaires 
designed to be completed by parents at approximately four-month 
intervals. Parents receive the questionnaires in the mail when their child 
is 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 30, 36 and 48 months of age. 
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The questionnaires are in a pre-stamped, mail-back format. Each 
questionnaire contains 30 questions about the child's current level of 
functioning. The wording of the questionnaire items is simple and 
straightforward, and many items include small illustrations to assist 
parents in assessing their child's behavior. 

When the questionnaires are returned, they are scored to determine if the 
child's development is proceeding normally. Parents receive feedback on 
their child's development through a phone call or letter. Any concerns 
about a child's development are discussed with the parent, and a referral is 
made if necessary. 

The infant/ child monitoring questionnaires are designed to 1) identify 
infants /children who require more in-depth assessment and 2) identify 
infants/children who will outgrow their difficulties without intervention. 

(Above description and questionnaires information brochure from Squires, J., 
Bricker, D., & Potter, L. (1993). Infant/Child Monitoring Questionnaires 
Procedures Manual, Eugene, OR: Center on Human Development, University of 
Oregon. 

Authors: Squires, J., Bricker, D., & Potter, L. 

Contents: Procedures Manual and Questionnaires: $40.00 

Available from: 

University of Oregon (CHD) 
Infant ^.lonitoring Project 
5253 University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403-5253 
Attn: Liz Twombly 
(503) 346-0807 
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THE EARLY SCREEMiNQ PROJECT 
(AGES 3 - 5) 

The Early Screening Project (ESP) is an adaptation of the Systematic Screening for 
Behavior Disorders (which is discussed below) for preschool children ages 3-5. 
The ESP involves a three-stage process. The concept is to only invest significant 
screening time with those students who are exhibiting or are at-risk of exhibiting 
the more severe unacceptable behavior. 

In Stage One teachers rank order students on a listing of "externalizing" (e.g., 
acting out) and "internalizing" (e.g., withdrawn) behaviors. The three highest 
ranked students for each area pass on to Stage Two. In Stage Two the teacher 
completes a behavior checklist consisting of four measures relating to the 
student's type and frequency of behavior. 

Only students whose behavior falls outside normative guidelines for Stage 2 pass 
on to Stage 3. In Stage 3 parents are asked to fill out a parent questionnaire and 
trained observers make two 40 minute observations of student behavior during 
structured instructional time in the classroom and during unstructured time in 
both the classroom and playground. Students whose behavior falls outside 
normative guidelines may be recommended for classroom interventions or 
referred for a multidisdplinary evaluation. Figure 1 provides a schematic of the 
ESP process. 

(Descriptions from: Feil, E., Severson, H., & Walker, H. (1994). Early screening 
project (ESP): Identifying preschool children with adjustment problems. The 
Oregon Conference Monograph 1994, College of Education, University of 
Oregon.) 

Authors: Walker, H., Severson, H., & Feil, E. 

Contents: Manual, video tapes, screening forms, stopwatch. 

Available from: 

Sopris West 
1140 Boston Ave. 
Longmont,CO 80501 

Date published: 1994 
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STAGE I: 



Figure 1 
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SYSTEMATIC SCREENING. FOR BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 

(AGES 6 - 12) 

The Systematic Screening for Behavior Disorders (SSBD) is a three stage 
screening system designed for elementary-aged students. In Stage One teachers 
rank order students on a listing of "externalizing" (e.g., acting out) and 
"internalizing" (e.g., withdrawn) behaviors. The five highest ranked students 
per classroom for each area pass on to Stage Two. 

In Stage Two the teacher completes behavior checklists and adaptive behavior 
scales, relating to the student's specific behavior patterns. Only students whose 
behavior falls outside normative guidelines for Stage 2 pass on to Stage 3. 

In Stage 3 trained observers (other than the classroom teacher) make two 15- 
minute observations of student behavior in instructional and playground 
settings. Students whose behavior falls outside normative guidelines for age and 
gender may be recommended for classroom interventions or referred for a 
multidisciplinary evaluation. (Note: Research with the SSBD suggests that 
approximately one in 60 pupils is referred for evaluation.) 

(description from: Feil, E., Severson, H. & Walker, H. (1994). Early screening 
project (ESP): Identifying preschool children with adjustment problems. In J. 
Marr & G. Tindal (Eds.), The Oregon Conference Monograph 1994, College of 
Education, University of Oregon;, and Nelson, C. M., & Phillips, V. (1992). 
Media Review of "Systematic Screening for Behavior Disorders." Behavioral 
Disorders, 27(2). 157-159.) 

Authors: Walker, H., & Severson, H. 

Contents: Manual, training videotape, screening forms for 25 classrooms - $195 

Available from: 

Sopris West 
1140 Boston Ave. 
Longmont, CO 80501 

Date published: 1990. 
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CONNERS RATING SCALES - REVISED 
(AGES 3-17) 

The Conners Rating Scale - Revised contains both a parent and f.eacher rating 
scale. The parent scale (CPRS-T) consists of 48 items designed to detect learning, 
psychosomatic, hyperactivity and anxiety problems. The teacher scale (CTRS-T) 
includes 28 items and focuses on detecting conduct problems, hyperactivity and 
inattentive - passive problems. 

'The CTRS-R appears most useful as a quick screening measure for conduct 
problems and hyperactivity, but not especially useful for evaluating 
internalizing, neurotic, depressive, and anxious symptoms" (Barkeley, 1990). 

Each rating scale requires 5-10 minutes to administer which makes them feasible 
for screening purposes. 

An abbreviated version of the CTRS-R is entitled the? Conners Abbreviated 
Symptom Questionnaires (ASQ). The ASQ formats contain only 10 items which 
are viewed as particularly helpful in identifying hyperactive children. Both the 
parent and teacher ASQ require 3-5 minutes to administer. This shorter amount 
of time makes them most efficient for screening. 

Authors: Goyette, C, Conners, K., & Ulrich, R. 

Contents: manual, rating scales, scoring software 

Available from: 

Department of Psychiatry 
Duke University Medical Center 
Durham, N.C. 27710 

Date published: 1978 
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CHILL BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 
(AQES 4-16) 

The Child Behavior Checklist (CBCL) includes: a parent rating scale, a teacher 
rating scale, a youth self-report form and a direct observation form. 

The Parent Rating Scale contains 138 items which are grouped into a Social 
Competence scale (20 items) and a Behavior Problems scale (118 items). Social 
Competence and Behavior Problem profiles are created by gender and age of 
child around the following factors: (1) anxiety, (2) depression, 
(3) uncommunicative, (4) obsessive - compulsiveness, (5) somatic problems, 
(6) social withdrawal, (7) hyperactivity, (8) aggression, (9) delinquency, 
(10) immaturity, and (11) sexual problems. 

The Teacher Rating Scale is similar in format and item content to the Parent 
Rating Scale. The major distinction is that "in place of the Social Competence 
scale on the parent form, an Adaptive Functioning Scale has been developed, 
reflecting the child's work habits, level of academic performance, degree of 
teacher familiarity with the child, and general happiness of the child" (Barkley, 
1990). 

The CBCL has been well researched and has a good reputation in the field. 
However, because it takes 15-20 minutes per student per rating scale, it moves . 
closer to an assessment system than a screening system. 

Authors: Acherbach, T. 

Contents: manual, forms, scoring software 

Available from: 

Department of Psychiatry 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05401 

Date published: 1991, Parent Rating Scale 
1991, Teacher Rating Scale 
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Sports, recreation, and fitness programs offer youth positive alternatives to 
violence and gang involvement. One of the most successful programs profiled 
here is the Midnight Basketball program currently operating in 22 cities 
nationwide. During prime late night hours for violent activities, youth 
participating in this program are shooting hoops and learning ways to build their 
futures. Other programs profiled here include the Youth Fitness Program in 
Carson City, NV, Seattle's Late Night Recreation Program, and The LPGA Junior 
Golf program available to youth in Portland, OR and Los Angeles, CA. 

YOUTH FITNESS PREVENTION PROGRAM 

The Youth Fitness Prevention Program in Carson City, NV is based on the 
premise that when youth are shown how their bodies can respond to positive 
physical and mental activity, they feel belter about themselves and avoid 
unhealthy behaviors. This program fills unsupervised, after-school time for 
youth ages 10 through 19 who show symptoms of poor self-esteem. Referrals are 
made by juvenile probation, school counselors, and other youth-serving 
agencies. The program is an extension of collaborative efforts to meet the needs 
of this student population by the Community Counseling Center, the Juvenile 
Detention Facility, and the Community Recreation Center. Funding is provided 
by the Nevada Bureau of Alcohol and Drug Abuse Drug-Free Schools, Rural 
Community Program. A planning committee representing counselors, parents, 
teachers, and community agency personnel oversees the program, which began 
in 1990. 

The program has negotiated a contract with a local fitness center which allows 
each individual participating in the program to work on a personalized body- 
conditioning program. Program staff work closely with each student to develop 
an individual plan based on individual interests and available resources. In 
addition to the fitness program, students also participate in dance classes at the 
community center, go-cart racing at a local track, and snow skiing through the 
city parks and recreation department. Additionally, many youth participate in 
school-based student support groups facilitated by the Community Counseling 
Center. 

According to program information, the Youth Fitness Prevention Program has 
helped at-risk students to develop more positive attitudes, which are reflected in 
improved school work and more positive choices of peer groups. Data collected 
by the project indicate these students are attending school more and have less 
contact with police (Personalized Plans, 1993). 
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CONTACT: 

Mary Jenkins, Director 

Community Counseling Center 

625 Farview, Suite 116 

Carson City,NV 89701 

(702) 882-3945 

LATE WQHT RECREATION PROGRAM 

The Seatde Department of Parks and Recreation offers a late night weekend 
recreation program for youth ages 17 - 21 who are prime targets for gang 
involvement and other criminal activities. The Late Night Recreation Program 
serves up to 100 youth per night in seven community center sites. Development 
of the program is considered a proactive strategy to target youth most prone to 
violent behavior. According to literature provided by the program, goals of the 
Late Night Recreation Program include saving lives of youth, providing positive 
alternatives to drugs, gangs, and other undesirable activities, and granting 
opportunities for success. 

The Late Night Program offers bom informal and formal activities from 10 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. on Friday nights and 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. on Saturday nights. The program 
provides: 

• Educational services such as tutoring, computer and teen parenting 
programs; 

• Inter-cultural activities such as basketball, football, gymnastics, and 
other spoits; 

• Feople who care and listen; and 

• A positive alternative to life on the street. 

Recreation opportunities for participating youth include a sports league, late 
night teen talk show, movies, dances, live entertainment, arts and crafts, 
cooking, snacks, socializing, music development, talent shows, concerts, 
swimming, bowling, roller skating, volleyball, weight lifting, ping-pong, 
camping trips, and basketball. 

A senior recreation specialist organizes the Late Night Program. Two recreation 
leaders and two recreation attendants staff the program at each center. 
Volunteers also help staff the program. 

CONTACT: 
Reco Bembry 

Seattle Department of Parks and Recreation 
100 Dexter Avenue North 
Seattle, WA 98109-5199 
(206) 684-7136 
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MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 

A program that has been highly successful as well as immensely popular for high 
risk youth is the Midnight Basketball League, which seeks to keep inner-city 
youth off the streets during peak hours of crime-related activities. Beginning in 
1986 in Maryland, Midnight Basketball has now spread nationwide. In order to 
be eligible to play in games scheduled between the hours of 10 p.m. and 2 a.m., 
young men ages 18 to 25, many of whom have dropped out of school, must 
attend workshops which cover such topics as job training, employment 
opportunities, AIDS, education, and cultural heritage. Weekly support programs 
are also offered to provide counseling, employment guidance, educational 
services, and follow-up assessments (Shelley, 1993, p. A19). 

In Chicago the Midnight League has two seasons covering most of the year; team 
members have weekly practices, a regular season schedule, a championship 
playoff series, an all-star game, plus a black-tie awards dinner. Players and f? ns at 
Midnight Leagues are not allowed to wear baseball caps that identify them as 
gang members, smoke or fight. City police are present at all games. Gil Walker, 
commissioner of the Midnight League's Chicago program, admits he's never 
seen any program as popular as Midnight Basketball, even among gang 
members. "We've hit on something here that will make these guys lay down 
their guns and play in the gym," he says (Bessone, 1991, p. 18). 

In Portland, OR the Midnight Basketball League has been ongoing since 1992. 
Coordinated by the local YMCA, the program added a girls' league to the existing 
boys' league in 1993. Girls' and boys' games are played on different weekend 
nights but the programs operate very similarly (Vader, 1993). 

The Goals 2000 legislation passed by the United States Congress in April of 1994 
includes $2.7 million authorized for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to make grants to nonprofit agencies to assist in carrying out 
Midnight Basketball League programs. 
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LPGA JUNIOR GOLF: TODAY AND BEYOND 

Originated in 1989 in Los Angeles by the Ladies Professional Golf Association 
(LPGA), the Today and Beyond program gives youth a chance to play a sport they 
might otherwise not be able to experience. During the summer of 1993 the 
program expanded to Portland, Oregon. The program provides free golf lessons, 
golf equipment, and access to golf courses for children and youth ages seven 
through 17. In addition to introducing children and youth to the sport of golf, 
the program also encourages them to avoid alcohol and other drugs and not to 
become involved in gang activities. Today and Beyond is administered by two 
full-time staff members and more than 200 volunteers and corporate 
contributors. 
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Each youth participates in weekly instruction provided by LPGA instructors for 6- 
10 week increments. Participants progress according to their skills and may 
compete in regional and national competitions. Involvement of volunteers, 
community support, and corporate sponsorship have combined to help the 
program continue to grow. Since 1989 more than 1,400 children have 
participated in the program, and 80 percent return from year to year (Beckoned by 
the greens, 1993). 



Contact: 

Andree Martin, Director 
LPGA Junior Golf Program 
820 Thompson Ave., No. 3 
Glendale,CA 91201 
(818) 502-1311 

Marti Loeb, Portland Director 
LPGA Junior Golf Program 
6775 S. W. Ill Street, Suite 260 
Beaverton, OR 97005 
(503) 520-8617 
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VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



As violence becomes a more pervasive force in our society, its destructive impact 
on learning is evident. "Only the most resilient children and adolescents can do 
reasonably well in their school work when they have to cope with violence in 
their homes, in their communities and in their images of their own lives" 
(Friedlander, 1993, p. 21). Normally students do not deliberately choose to 
become antisocial or violent. In the majority of cases, youth who become violent 
are victims themselves of circumstances beyond their control. "Due to 
prolonged exposure to negative and chaotic environmental conditions, they are 
inadvertently taught, and acquire, a destructive, maladaptive pattern of behavior 
that sets them up for a lifetime of pain, frustration and disappointment to 
themselves and others. They are truly among the most challenging students 
with whom schools must cope" (Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey, in press). 

Students who have experienced violence as victims or perpetrators or both bring 
complex issues to the schoolhouse door which educators cannot afford to ignore. 
Friedlander (1993) explains: 

Causes and consequences of violence can take many diverse forms in the 
lives of both victims and perpetrators and among students who are at risk 
of becoming both. 

This combination of being both victim and perpetrator is part of the great 
complexity educators face in dealing daily with violent students and 
violent situations. Many victims become perpetrators, both in reaction to 
victimization in the past and as a means to avoid further victimization in 
the future. 

In some homes and communities in contemporary America, violence and 
the potential for violence are so much a part of ordinary life that focusing 
only on perpetrators or only on victims guarantees dealing with only part 
of the problem. When we follow the general tendency to pay more 
attention to perpetrators than to victims, we may be overlooking the 
larger number of students — the ones who need us most, the ones who 
may have most to gain from our concern and intervention, (p. 21) 

As acts of violence move from the streets into our schools, educators are 
searching for new ways to build safer environments for learning. "Although 
there may be little that educators can do to control the causes of violence in our 
society, educators' efforts to promote learning are seriously hindered if the 
consequences of violence are not controlled in the schools" (Friedlander, p. 20). 
If there is little we can do to correct economic and social problems that are the 
root of most violence, we can "confront violence" in our schools "with the 
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strength of informed policies and practices; and we can give our students 
justified confidence that they are personally safe from harm when they are in 
our care" (Bulletproof, pp. 1 - 2). 

Confronting violence requires that schools first acknowledge its presence and 
potential threat. In schools where the problem of violence is ignored, it has the 
potential to become a "chronic, low-grade infection ready to burst out in 
epidemic proportions at almost any provocation" (Friedlander, 1993, p. 23). As 
the infection spreads and grows it becomes much harder for schools to control 
(Gaustad, 1991). "There is a close relationship between academic performance 
among students in a school or community and levels of violence in students' 
lives in that school or community. Schools that focus obsessively on measures 
of student academic performance without taking violence into account are not 
looking at the whole picture" (Friedlander, p. 23). 



HOW SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE F1QHTIMQ BACK 
Measures school districts report using in response to youth violence 

Suspension 78 7o 

Student conduct/ discipline code 76% 

Collaboration with other agencies 73% 

Expulsion 72% 

School board policy 71 % 

Alternative programs or schools 66% 

Staff development 62% 

Conflict resolution/mediation training/peer mediation 61% 

Locker searches 50% 

Closed campus for lunch 44% 

Mentoring programs 43% 

Home-school linkages 42% 

Dress codes 41% 

Law-related education programs 39% 

Parent skill training 38% 

Search and seizure 36% 

Security personnel in schools 36% 

Support groups 36% 

Student photo ID system 32% 

Gun-free school zones 31% 

Specialized curriculum 27% 

Drug-detecting dogs 24% 

Work opportunities 23% 

Phones in classrooms 22% 

Metal detectors 15% 
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Volunteer parent patrols 


13% 


Other 


13% 


Closed-circuit TV 


11% 


Establishing "safe havens" for students 


10% 


Source: 


Violence in the Schools, 1994 



The National Association of School Psychologists (1994) has identified six school 
variables which have reduced violence: leadership, school size, school staff, 
school supports, school-wide problem solving teams, and prevention plans. An 
explanation of each of these variables has been reprinted on pages 399 - 400 of 
Appendix F. 

School staff members need not feel like they must confront the problem of 
violence alone; they can find "willing allies" in the community. And 
comprehensive efforts involving schools, community groups, and local agencies 
are more effective than piecemeal efforts (Gaustad, 1991). In Dayton, OH a group 
of community leaders concerned about rising violence in their community 
formed the New Futures Collaborative which works to increase collaboration 
and bring about change in the community's youth service organizations. This 
group's "Position Statement on Youth Violence Prevention" includes the 
following recommendations which might benefit any community interested in 
taking more active steps toward violence prevention: 

1. Develop a system of accountability and support for all youth and families 
in the community, with special efforts a?med at single parent families 
and preventing teen pregnancy. 

2. Utilize community policing, conflict management training and effective 
law enforcement to create safe and secure environments for youth and 
families. 

3. Provide a supportive adult role model for each child and youth in our 
community. 

4. Involve youth in developing and implementing solutions to 
community problems and issues. 

5. Continue and intensify efforts to make school a place of success for every 
child. 

6. Personalize the delivery of health and human services and employment 
and training services; design services to focus on the whole family; 
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deliver services in schools, in public housing sites, in recreation and 
community centers. 

7. Develop an effective "second chance" em loyment and training system 
and jobs for unemployed, out of school youth. 

8. Provide more free/affordable, safe recreation opportunities for youth in 
the community. 

(Emery, 1993, x ? 5) 



Goldstein, Harcotunian, & Conoley (1994) have developed a multidimensional 
intervention strategy model for prevention of school violence that involves 
students, teachers, the school, and the community across five intervention 
modes-psychological, educational, administrative, legal, and physical. The 
model has been reproduced here. 

A MULTIDIMENSIONAL INTERVENTION STRATEGY 
FOR SCHOOL VIOLENCE 



Level of 
intervention 




Mode of 


Intervention 








Psychological 


Educational 


Administrative 


Legal 


Physical 


Community 


Program for 

disturbed 

children 


Prosocial TV 
programs 


Adopt-a-school 
programs 


Gun control 
legislation 


Near 

school, 

mobile 

home 

vandalism 

watch 


School 


Use of skilled 

conflict 

negotiators 


Prescriptively 
tailored course 
sequences 


Reduction of 
class size 


Legal rights 
handbook 


Lighting, 
painting, 
paving 
programs 


Teacher 


Aggression 

management 

training 


Enhanced 
knowledge of 
student ethnic 
milieu 


Good teacher- 
pupil ratio 


Compensation 
for aggression- 
related 
expenses 


Personal 

alarm 

systems 


Student 


Interpersonal 
skills training 


Moral 
education 


School transfer 


Use of security 
personnel 


Student 
murals, 
graffiti 
boards 



Reprinted with permission from Goldstein, A. P., Harootunian, B., & Conoley, J. 
C. (1994). Student aggression: Prevention, management, and replacement 
training.. New York: Guilford Press (p. 205). 
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COMMUNITY VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Profiled here are two community-based violence prevention programs operating 
in Richmond, CA and Boston, MA. 

PACT VIOLENCE PREVENTION COALITION 

In Contra Costa County, California 10 agencies came together in 1991 to form the 
PACT Violence Prevention Coalition. Working with the vision that "Violence 
is Preventable," these agencies work together to identify the causes of violence, 
study strategies to reduce violence, and advocate for local solutions. PACT'S 
multicultural collaboration of African- American, Latino, Laotian, and Caucasian 
"conuitunities within the community" promotes awareness and respect for the 
county's ethnic diversity. The program is funded in part by the federal 
Department of Health & Human Services' Offices of Minority Health and 
Maternal and Child Health. Each participating agency works with youth, some of 
them in school settings, to prevent community violence. These efforts include: 

Battered Women's Alternatives 

Battered Women's Alternatives designs tne PACT leadership training 
workshops. BWA also conducts classes in local schools to facilitate discussions 
about violence. BWA counsels high school students and helps to link them 
with additional training opportunities. 

East Bay Center For The Performing Arts 

Through East Bay Center for the Performing Arts' film and theater projects, teens 
portray incidents and events which reflect violence and fear of violence in their 
personal lives. The EBCPA holds weekly classes, organizes field trips, and stages 
their productions community-wide. 

Familias Unidas 

Familias Ui^das leads weekly violence prevention discussion groups with teens 
in middle and high schools. The agency works with parents to organize and 
sponsor forums and events with violence prevention themes to reach out to the 
Latino community. 

Girls Inc. 

Professionals at Girls Inc. help young women discuss violence and fear of 
violence, set limits, listen to themselves, and respect their bodies. The 
professionals help youth plan violence prevention events within the agency and 
greater community. 
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LAO Family coordinates violence prevention councils, workshops, and 
recreation activities among students and their parents, conducts field trips, and 
organizes community events. This agency helps Southeast Asian students and 
their families cope with the unique stress of assimilating into the greater 
community. 

Opportunity West 

Opportunity West brings together community and business leaders to forge 
partnerships to end violence. Staff members of this agency raise funds for PACT, 
speak at community events, and work with the media. 

Police Activities League 

PAL members supervise youth in alternative activities and athletics as a daily 
prescription to ward off the violence and meanness of the streets. They hold 
weekly "Street Talk" sessions, organize field trips, and mentor boys and girls. 

Prevention Program 

This Health Department program staffs the PACT Coalition. Program staff are 
instrumental in planning, facilitating meetings, and administering funds. They 
also provide technical assistance and evaluation and work with community 
leaders. 

Rape Crisis Center 

In addition to helping young people identify and prevent violence against 
women and girls, the Rape Crisis Center conducts PACT leadership training and 
coordinates cross-cultural activities. The Rape Crisis Center also works within 
schools to teach prevention and conflict resolution. 

West County Youth Service Bureau 

The West Contra Costa Youth Service Bureau's role in PACT focuses on the 
needs of young African-American men. The agency develops and conducts 
youth training sessions, sponsors youth in the training, and organizes 
conferences on cultural and social issues. 

One of the key programs of the PACT Violence Prevention Coalition is the 
Violence Prevention Leadership Training that trains youth to be violence 
prevention leaders. In a year-long series of trainings, including outdoor 
experiences, weekend retreats, and bi-weekly meetings, youth selected for the 
program address issues of conflict, violence, and cultural differences. 
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CONTACT: 
Larry Cohen 

PACT for Violence Prevention 
Richmond Health Center 100 38th St. 
Room 1604 
Richmond, CA 94804 
(510) 646-6511 or 374-3797 

BOSTON VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAM 

The Violence Prevention Project is a community-based primary and secondary 
prevention and education program aimed at curbing violence among 
adolescents. The project's focus is on homicide, the identification of risk factors 
for homicide, and education about anger management and nonviolent conflict 
resolution. 

According to literature provided by the Violence Prevention Project, goals of the 
project include: 

• Prevent the incidence of violent behavior and associated social and 
medical hazards among adolescents, with a particular focus on 
behavior and circumstances leading to homicide; 

• Create service support for youth already involved in specific forms of 
interpersonal violence; 

• Identify risk factors and educate about prevention methods; 

• Promote a new community ethos supportive of violence prevention; 

• Foster coalition building among providers, agencies, and institutions 
around issues of adolescent violence prevention and homicide 
reduction; 



Advocate statewide for stricter gun laws and increased opportunities 
and services for disadvantaged communities; and 



• Recruit teens to participate in and direct the youth development 
training and outreach program. 

Project activities include violent prevention education and training (a 10-session 
curriculum has been developed); coalition development and advocacy; 
networking through the development of a secondary service referral network; 
sharing of information, collaboration on advocacy strategies, and publication of a 
bi-monthly newsletter; multi-media violence prevention advertising campaigns; 
clinical treatment services; and criminal justice programs. 
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A unique aspect of this program is its initiatives within criminal justice 
institutions. Training and technical assistance is provided to members of the 
police department, probation officers, and Department of Youth Services staff 
members. The project is involved in inmate counseling programs and offers 
violence prevention workshops for adolescent males in the DYS transitional 
living program. Additionally, the project counsels public school students who 
have been suspended for fighting and weapon carrying offenses. 

CONTACT: 

Violence Prevention Program 

Health Promotion Program for Urban Youth 

Department of Health £nd Hospitals 

1010 Massachusetts Ave., 2nd Floor 

Boston, MA 02118 

(617) 534-5196 

A STATE'S EFFORT TOWARD VIOLENCE PREVENTION 

In 1992 seven major educational organizations in the state of Virginia joined 
together to discuss the issue of rising crime and violence and make 
recommendations that could be used to "assist in positive and visionary 
decision-making in the larger community" (Virginia Association of School 
Superintendents, 1993). The safe school solutions recommended by this group 
include: a) fair discipline, b) access to information, c) availability of weapons, 
d) parenting programs, c) home-school link, d) alternative programs, c) early 
childhood, programs, f) school and conununity cooperation, g) management of 
school buildings, h) developing social skills, and i) comprehensive safe school 
legislation. "The Challenge of Change," which discusses these 
recommendations, has been reprinted in Appendix F. 

SCHOOL-BASED VIOLENCE PREVENTION FLANS 

Although schools may not have the ability to cure violence trauma suffered by 
students, they can build a safe, school atmosphere where students can derive a 
sense of stability and hope. One of the most positive steps schools can take is to 
develop a violence prevention plan before violence becomes a school-wide 
problem. Elements that make effective plans have been identified as follows 
(Bachelder, 1990; Friedlander, 1993; Guetzloe, 1992): 

• Clear school policies that assure students personal safety from physical 
harm and psychological assault; these written policies should be specific 
and state clearly the consequences of acts of violence. 
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• Effective school security procedures, including provisions for "visual 
control" and constant supervision of the school campus, effective 
communication systems, elimination of weapons, control of 
unnecessary noise, well-trained staff in sufficient numbers, and 
provision of sufficient personal space for each student. 

• Emergency plans should a crisis occur. 

• Positive encounters between students and staff which build personal 
attachment and trust. 

• A combination of discipline, high expectations, stability, and love. 
"Children and adolescents who have been exposed to a great deal of 
violence have an urgent need for clear rules, high expectations, stable 
routines with familiar people in familiar settings, and a loving firmness 
that combines definite boundaries with unambiguous assurance of 
personal attachment" (Friedlander, p. 24); 

• A school-community newsletter that keeps students, parents, and 
community members informed of violence prevention efforts and 
discipline policies; 

• Special student activities that encourage positive communication and 
interaction; 

• In-service training for staff members to ensure consistent enforcement 
of the school's discipline plan, appropriate supervision of students at all 
times, and implementation of a specialized curriculum to prevent 
violence; the training should also cover teachers' legal rights and 
responsibilities, including protection of themselves as well as their 
students; 

• Mediation training for students and teachers to provide skills needed to 
diffuse and de-escalate potentially violent confrontations (see Conflict 
Mediation section of this document); and 

• Violence prevention education to teach students the skills they need for 
healthy, non-violent social interaction. 

Activities to prevent youth violence generally fall into three general prevention 
strategies: education, legal and regulatory change, and environmental 
modification. Each of these general strategies plays a role in a comprehensive 
youth violence prevention program (Prevention of Youth, 1993, p. 11). These 
strategies are outlined in the box below. 
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EDUCATION 

• Adult Mentoring 

• Conflict Resolution 

• Training in Social 
Skills 

• Firearm Safety 

• Peer Education 



• Public Information and 
Education Campaigns 

OTHER TYPES OF 
REGULATIONS 

• Appropriate 
punishment in 
schools 

• Dress codes 



Violence Prevention 
Strategies 

LEGAL/REGULATORY 
CHANGE 

Regulate the Use of and 
Access to Weapons 

• Weaponless schools 

• Control of concealed 
weapons 

• Restrictive licensing 

• Appropriate sale of 
guns 

Re gulate the Use of and 
Access to Alcohol 

• Appropriate sale of 
alcohol 

• Prohibition or control 
of alcohol sales at 
events 



ENVIRONMENTAL 
MODIFICATION 

Modify the Social 
Environment 

• Home visitation 

• Preschool programs 
such as Head Start 

• Therapeutic activities 

• Recreational activities 

• Work/ academic 
experiences 

Modify the Physical 
Environment 

• Make risk areas visible 



• Training of servers • Increase use of an area 

• Limit building 
entrances and exits 



• Create sense of 
ownership 



(Prevention of Youth, 1993, p. 11) 
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A MODEL OF MODELS 



The National Association of School Psychologists (1994) has identified several 
effective violence prevention programs. Project Achieve in Hillsborough 
County, Florida has been identified as a model of models. The program is 
research based, has multiple components, has significant parent involvement, is 
systemic and integrated into the total school. The program provides both 
primary and secondary prevention and comprehensive services for youth with 
difficult problems. It includes an effective problem solving team, and the 
teaching staff is supported with adequate pupil services to provide direct services 
and consultation. At a cost of $38 per student, the program has been replicated in 
18 schools located in a variety of communities. 

Profiles of two violence prevention programs which have become a part of the 
curriculum in numerous school settings follow. 



SECOHD STEP 



Second Step is a violence-prevention program intended to reduce impulsive and 
aggressive behavior in students while building their social competence. In 
response to recent research that correlates aggressive and violent behavior with 
social isolation and a lack of empathy, impulse control, decision-making skills, 
anger management, and assertiveness, the Second Step curriculum seeks to teach 
skills in empathy, impulse control, problem solving, appropriate social behavior, 
and anger management. The program targets skill deficits which put children at 
risk for not only violent actions, but also dropping out of school, drug and 
alcohol abuse, and suicide. 

According to program literature, the Second Step curriculum is built upon the 
following goals. 



1) to increase children's ability to: 

• identify others' feelings, 

• take others' perspectives, and 

• respond empathically to others 

2) to decrease impulsive and aggressive behavior in children through: 

• applying a problem-solving strategy to social conflicts, and 

• practicing behavioral social skills 

3) to decrease angry behavior in children through: 

• recognizing angry feelings, and 

• using anger-reduction techniques. 
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VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



The elementary version of Second Step teaches empathy skills, including the 
ability to recognize, experience, and respect the feelings of other people and 
respond appropriately. Impulse control skills taught by the program include 
reasoning steps which can be applied to social situations and behavioral skills 
which have a broad application to a variety of social situations. Anger 
management components of the program include the recognition of anger cues 
and triggers, the use of positive self-statements and relaxation techniques to 
prevent the onset of angry feelings, and reflection on incidents which provoke 
anger. 

The Second Step curriculum is divided into four units: 1) understanding the 
problem, 2) training for empathy, 3) creating options, and 4) applying skills. Each 
lesson builds upon skills learned during previous lessons. Each lesson includes 
concepts, objectives, preparation, notes, key definitions, a lesson script, role plays 
and/or an activity, homework, and extensions. 

Materials available include curriciila for Preschool /Kindergarten, Grades 1-3, 
Grades 4 - 5, and Grades 6 - 8, staff training videos, as well as Spanish 
supplements for Preschool/Kindergarten through Grade 5. 

CONTACT: 

Committee for Children 

172 20th Ave. 

Seattle, WA 98122-5862 

STRAIGHT TALK ABOUT RISKS (STAR) 

Straight Talk About Risks (STAR) is a comprehensive gun violence prevention 
program for school-aged children, adolescents and their families. Developed by 
the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence, a non-profit resource for direct service 
professionals, the program is available in English and Spanish versions and 
includes the following: 

1. Student activities for grades Pre-K through 12; 

2. Awareness materials for parent and community involvement; 

3. Age-appropriate bibliographies of literature and audio-visual resources; 

4. A video presentation for secondary school students; and 

5. A national guide to complementary violence prevention programs. 

The Center also offers a four-part training program to support STAR initiatives. 
The 24 - 36 month program includes an awareness orientation of the program 
from a factual and theoretical perspective, multidisciplinary team training 
sessions to begin implementation, technical assistance support as the program 
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VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



begins, and instructor training to expand the program using a "trainer of 
trainers" model. 

The STAR curriculum evolved from a pilot program the Center to Prevent 
Handgun Violence implemented in Dade County, Florida in conjunction with 
Youth Crime Watch of Dade County and the Dade County Public Schools. 
According to literature provided by the program, it contains five elements of 
effective prevention programs: 1) students learn and practice skills which they 
can use outside of the classroom, such as decision-making skills and conflict 
management skills; 2) students have many opportunities for self-reflection and 
role-playing; 3) students set goals for change, both personal and societal, and are 
provided with support to work for change; 4) students develop competency and 
leadership skills to address issues with their peers and the community; and 
5) work within the classroom is recognized and supported by parents and the 
community. 

STAR educates students about gun risks and prepares them to recognize 
threatening situations, identify trusted adults, make safe choices, combat 
negative peer pressure, and resolve conflicts. 

Here are highlights of the STAR program by age group: 
Grades Pre-K through 2: 

Teachers use picture books and audiovisual materials that ' .ach on conflict 
resolution to promote discussion with students. Children also learn strategies 
for identifying safe places and making safe choices through role playing and 
games. Teachers invite police officers and other community leaders to their 
classes to discuss the dangers of guns. Lessons include "Making Safe and Smart 
Decisions," "What's a Toy? Whaf s not a Toy?" and "I Am Special." 

Grades 3 through 5: 

Emphasis of the program at this level is placed on understanding emotions, 
decision-making skills, and conflict resolution strategies. Activities help 
students distinguish between real-life violence and violence portrayed through 
the media. Students are given the opportunity to develop and act in skits based 
on positive alternatives to gun violence and related issues of peer pressure, 
decision making, grief and loss. Lessons include "Recognizing Danger," "If s Up 
to Us," and "Understanding Media Violence." 

Grades 6 through 8: 

Activities for middle school students emphasize understanding emotions, 
particularly anger, and building conflict resolution skills. In addition, students 
are introduced to the concept of "triggers," verbal or nonverbal actions that 



stimulate conflict and methods for de-escalating conflict. Activities also explore 
students' reactions to media images and peer pressure. Lessons include "Acting 
on Our Emotions/' "Fear of Fear/' and 'Team Trust-Building." 

Grades 9 through 12: 

Activities for this age group are student-directed and encourage positive 
teamwork. Students collect violence statistics and examine the social and legal 
consequences of gun violence. They learn to understand the nature of emotions 
which may lead to violent acts and how to manage conflicts peacefully. 
Students are encouraged to play an active role in reducing teen acceptance of 
guns and violence. Lessons include "Roulette," "Charting the Facts of Gun 
Violence/' and 'Teens on Target." 

CONTACT: 

Education Division 

Center to Prevent Handgun Violence 

1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 1100 

Washington, DC 20005 

(202) 289-7319 



DISTRICTWIDE INTERVENTION FLAN 

In New York City, Queenr Public High Schools has developed a district-wide 
intervention plan for coping with potentially violent situations which is 
preventative in scope (Harrington & Straussner, 1993). Interventions range from 
indirect, peer-oriented programs to direct involvement of professionals, 
depending upon the severity of the problem. "Coping with Conflict in High 
Schools," which describes the Queens program, has been reprinted in Appendix 
F. 



NAKINQ SCHOOLS SAFE 



Portions of Making Schools Safe, a special issue of Northwest Polio/ devoted to 
the issue of violence prevention, have been reprinted in Appendix F. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Assuring Health 

a. Providing affordable and accessible health care 

□ Universal health care coverage is essential. It should be coupled with an 
expansion of those programs (community and migrant health centers, WIC 
programs, early intervention programs for children with special needs, and health 
service corps, for example) that place prevention-oriented health care facilities and 
personnel in otherwise underserved areas. 

b. Welcoming, assessing and tracking 

□ Tne federal government should offer the states funding for a range of identifi- 
cation and follow-up systems. It should also provide advice as to best current prac- 
tices in identification and follow-up, and supply technical assistance in the design 
and establishment of such systems. 

□ States and localities should assess their own needs, determine what systems 
would best meet those needs, and put them rapidly in place. 

c. Making child care a health resource 

□ States should require that all child care providers be trained to recognize 
apparent health and developmental problems, to encourage parents to seek appro- 
priate treatment, and to identify the appropriate services. State licensing and moni- 
toring systems should support those practices. 

□ Federal funding should be structured to induct state agencies supervising 
health, child care and developmental disabilities to collaborate in making screening 
and follow-up referrals a reality. 



2. Assuring Time for Unhurried Caring 

a. Time with parents and family members 

□ The federal government should enact legislation to require that employers 
provide job-protected parental leave for up to one year, but for at least six months, 
following childbirth or adoption. Such leave could be paid for through a new 
contributory social insurance benefit, or an enhanced ve rsion of the Temporary 
Disability Insurance benefits now provided in five of our larger states. 

□ Until federal legislation is enacted, all states should require employers to 
provide parental leave for at least six months at the time of childbirth or adoption. 

□ Federal incentives should encourage states to put parental leave legislation 
quickly in place. 

□ In advance of legal requirements, employers who have not already done so 
should provide family leave at childbirth, adoption or illness, as an investment in 
their work force, present and future. 
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b. Stability of child care providers over time 

(1) Stronger state standards and federal leadership 

□ The states should set timetables for bringing infant and toddler child care 
standards regarding group size and adult/child ratios up to at least minimally 
adequate levels. For children not yet mobile, group sizes should be no larger than 
six; ratios should be no more than 1:3. For children crawling and up to 18 months, 
the group size should be no more than nine; ratios no more than 1:3. For children 
18 months to 3 years, group sizes should be no more than twelve; ratios 1:4. Cen- 
ters and group homes with mixed age groupings should never have more than two 
children under 2 years of age in a single group. Family day care providers caring 
for mixed age groupings should never have more than two children under 2 years 
of age. 

□ Federal child care legislation should be amended to provide incentives for 
states to rapidly implement such standards. 

□ A federal entity should regularly survey the progress of states, and identify 
and promote promising state initiatives. 

□ States and localities should increase guidance to families on how to choose 
quality child care for their infants and toddlers. 

(2) Higher minimum child care wages 

□ State legislation should set the wages of infant and toddler care providers at a 
level substantially above the minimum wage, with mandated benefits. Infant and 
toddler child care providers with substantial training should have minimum 
salaries set by state law equivalent to the state's primary school teachers. 

□ Through refundable child care tax benefits or other cash subsidies to low- 
income parents and/ or child care providers, the federal government should begin 
to bridge the gap between what families can afford to pay and what child care 
really costs if staff are paid appropriately. 

(3) Continuity of caregivers: best practice for child care programs 

□ State guidance should promote continuity 6f care. Child care centers should 
be strongly encouraged to have providers move up the age range, so that thev care 
for the same children from infancy to preschool. 

□ Child care programs should assign a particular caregiver for each child. 

□ Federal child care legislation and corresponding federal regulations should 
eliminate conflicting regulations, eligibility standards and funding mechanisms so 
that families are not forced to change child care situations in order to receive child 
care subsidies. States should move quickly to implement these changes. 
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3. Promoting fcesponsive Caregiving 



a. The responsive understanding of parents 

(1) Parenting education before and after childbirth 

□ States should fund and local education agencies should organize early and 
widespread expansion of parent education courses in elementary, middle and 
high-schools. 

□ A variety of institutions - clinics, community health centers, group medical 
practices, schools and junior colleges - should, among themselves, create com- 
prehensive networks of parenting classes and discussion groups. Health care 
and child care practitioners should routinely urge both present and prospective 
parents to participate in such classes or groups. Where needed, incentives 
should be offered to induce participation. 

(2) Family resource programs 

□ Federal, state and local governments, in partnership with private commu- 
nity organizations, should develop and expand community-based family 
support programs to provide parents with the knowledge, skills and support 
they need to raise their children. 

(3) Child care and health care providers as colleagues of parents 

(a) Recommendations for health care personnel 

□ Preservice and inservice training for health care providers and nutritionists 
should be broadened to emphasize the importance of establishing a relationship 
with parents in which discussions of the child's development, and of the 
parents' role in it, can naturally occur. 

□ The protocols of health clinics and WIC programs should require that time 
be taken to attempt to build such relationships and that discussions of develop- 
ment and parenting concerns are regularly initiated. 

□ Pediatricians and c ther health care providers should either take on these 
functions or hire child development specialists to do so. 

□ National standards for the certification of physicians, public health nurses, 
nurse practitioners and nutritionists should include competence in the essentials 
of parenting and of infant development. 

(b) Recommendations for child care personnel 

□ All preservice and inservice training for infant care providers should be 
broadened to emphasize the importance of establishing a relationship with 
parents in which discussions of the child's development, and of the parents' role 
in it, can naturally occur. 

□ State and local regulations should require that child care providers attempt 
to establish such relationships and that they regularly initiate discussions of 
developmental and parenting concerns with families. 
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b. The responsive understandine of child care providers 

□ States and communities should require that child care providers have 
training specifically in infant development and family-centered infant care suffi- 
cient to meet the Child Development Assodate Credential or similar standards. 
There should be no exemptions to this po'/icy for schools or religious organiza- 
tions. 

□ Federal funds should provide incentives for the early enactment of infant 
and toddler training requirement? by states. 

□ The federal government should act as a clearinghouse for the promulga- 
tion of best practice and technical assistance in infant and toddler child care. 



4. Assuring Safe and Supportive Environments 

a. An adequate standard of living 

□ A Refundable Child Tax Credit of $1,000, indexed to the cost of living, and 
provided for each child in a family under the age of eighteen. Recommended by 
the National Commission on Children, such a tax credit would supplement family 
income when earnings are low, help to defray some of the economic costs of child 
rearing, and reduce the child poverty rate. 

□ Until such a credit is enacted, the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) should be 
expanded and made more responsive to family size. 

□ At least on an experimental basis, enact a child support assurance benefit, as 
described in the report of the National Commission on Children, which would 
provide a guaranteed minimum child support benefit for children in one-parent 
families when the absent parent fails to pay support, or pays it irregularly or at an 
inadequate level. 

b. Adequate space in child carp spttj pgg 

□ States should require as usable play space in center-based group care : 
0-8 months [for a group no larger than six] 

350 square feet per group 

8-18 months [for a group no larger than nine] 

500 square feet per group 
18-36 months [for a group no larger than twelve] 

600 square feet per group 

□ in family child care: [for a mixed age group with no more than two children 
under age 2] 

600 square feet per group 
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5. Providing Special Help for Families with Special Problems 

□ Every community should develop a plan for identifying and coordinating 
care for all families of infants and toddlers in need of intensive services. 

□ Every community should work to develop an array of integrated services for 
families with more severe needs. Such services should be de. ivered through the 
establishment of a meaningful, continuous relationship betw» en family and 
professional. 

□ Foundations and state and federal governments should provide funding for 
high-quality specialized mental health, child abuse treatment, foster care, and /or 
early intervention services. Those services should be accessible in all communities 
to families of children with complex medical needs, and to parents who are teen- 
agers, or who have mental health problems, are drug addicted or are otherwise not 
fully functional. 

□ Foundations and state and federal governments should provide funds for 
specialized family-centered training for those who work with parents and foster 
parents and their infants and toddlers. [ZERO TO THREE'S own TASK materials 
provide a strong foundation for such training.] 
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Florida Department of Education (1991). Full Service Schools-A Strategy for 
school improvement. Tallahassee: Author. 
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Florida Department of Education 
July 1991 

FULL SERVICE SCHOOLS 



What is a Full Service School? 

A full service school is a school that integrates education, medical, social, and/or human 
services that are beneficial to meeting the needs of children and youth and their families 
on school grounds or in locations which are easily accessible. 

Full service school provides the types of prevention, treatment, and support services 
children and families need to succeed as students, parents, and workers. The services 
are high quality and comprehensive and are built on interagency partnerships which 
have evolved from cooperative ventures to intensive collaborative arrangements among 
state and local and public and private entities. The collaborating agencies are most 
importantly education, health care, transportation, job training, child care, housing, 
employment, and social services. 

What a Full Service School isn't 

It isn't a state-directed mandate. 

It isn't planned or configured at the state level. 

It iJin't intended to heap burdens on existing school personnel who are_already over- 
extended and under appreciated. 

What can schools offer? 

The types of programs and the associated personnel which a school district might make 
available in a full service school include: adult literacy, GED programs, parent 
effectiveness training, before .and after school child care as well as child care for the 
children of teen parents, homework assistance programs, school volunteers, dropout 
prevention programs including teen parenting programs, teen pregnancy prevention 
programs, prekindergarten programs for disadvantaged and handicapped children, early 
childhood screening programs designed to identify children who may have learning or 
behavior problems, guidance and school social work services, breakfast programs, and 
programs like Florida First Start which target parents as children's first teachers. 

School facilities may be used to provide space for other agencies to provide services to 
children and families in an easily accessible, safe location. 

However, m some locations, neighborhood service centers are the most helpful vehicle 
for bringing school personnel, parents, and health and social service agents together. 
The concept of a shared services network, is evolving in many communities. The idea is 
to bring together the different service-providing entities in a community to plan and 
deliver comprehensive, integrated, and non-duplicative services which support children 
and families, while optimizing the use of existing funding structures and resources. 

What might other agencies offer? 

The types of programs and associated personnel which health and human services 
agencies (either public or private) might make available In a full service school include 
mental health counselors, professional nurses, health aides, protective services or 
foster care workers, case managers, social workers, public financial assistance 
eligibility workers, child cafe workers, community control counselors, job counselors, 
and housing counselors. 
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Why do we think Full Service Schools are the answer? 

Prevention of problems before they interfere with a student's capacity to succeed in 
school is the key. The concept for Full Service Schools is that when education, health, 
and social services join forces to support children, families, and teachers in ensuring 
childrenls success in school, they wiit stay in school and become productive members of 
the work force. 

Which schools should be Full Service Schools? 

Local planners decide which schools,need to be designated as Full Service Schools. 
Some of the guidelines which might be used in targeting or prioritizing schools include: 

• High rate of students eligible for free and reduced-price lunches 

• Incidence of teen pregnancies 

• Student needs for health and other social services which are not met through 
family means 

• Incidence of children from families who are eligible for or have need of public 
assistance programs 

What changes In the way schools conduct business will Full Service 
Schools require? 

• On-site supervision of other agency staff who receive professional supervision 
from another source 

• Increased knowledge and understanding of health and social service systems 

• Communication systems 

• Negotiation skills 

• Multidisciplinary team approaches to students and families... expanding student 
support team membership and a view of the child in the context of the family 

• Shared decision-making at the school level 

• Evaluation 

What's in the future for Full Service Schools? 

Supporting the development of Full Service Schools is a priority for the Commissioner 
of Education and the Governor. Funds are available($1 6,500,000) to renovate or 
remodel school facilities to accommodate health and other support services on school 
campuses. Supplemental School Health Services Projects will expand to approximately 
180 schools in 1991-92 ($9,000,000). Full Service Schoois/lnteragency 
Cooperation is also supported by $7,000,000 in block grant funds to districts in 1991- 
92. 



Contact for more information: 

Lynn Groves, Office of Interagency Affairs 
Department of Education 
325 W. Gaines Street, Suite 958 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399 
904/437-8520 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FULL SERVICE SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 



Support of Superintendent 

Support of the district superintendent is a critical element. The superintendent will probably be 
Instrumental In Identifying schools within the district which would most greatly benefit from 
becoming a full service school. 

Support of Principal 

The support of the principal is fundamental. 



Involvement/Support of School Staff 

Development of a school-based steering group will help school personnel define their needs and 
develop ownership and consensus. 

Support oi HRS District Administrator 

The HRS district administrator should be a full participant In the planning and development of each 
full service school. His or her Involvement and support Is also a critical element 



Needs Assessment 

The extent to which a school's student body has needs as expressed In terms of risk factors, such 
as the number of chfldren who receive free lunch or reduced lunch, the number of students who 
come from single parent families, the number of students who visit the health room, number of 
absences, truancies, teen pregnancies, dropouts, etc., should be determined In order to establish 
a baseline for measuring outcomes. Each school Is unique and each has its own needs which 
affect the success of its students. 

Support of the Community [Advisory Council/Community Workgroup] 

Local flexibility and community ownership are critical. Local schools, school districts, and 
' communities have flexibility In the manner In which they combine various program components to 
produce their local program deslga 

A specific element In assuring community input and Involvement in planning, Implementing and 
maintaining a full service school Is the advisory council or community (neighborhood) workgroup. 
Such a body should be reflective of the services to be provided and the people who will use the 
school as a "one stop shop*. This councR w8l provide Initial and ongoing representation of the 
views and opinions of the communltyand should be In place prior to the Implementation of a full 
service school. 

The council/workgroup should be made up of parents, students, school staff, public and private 
service providers, community leaders, local government officials, etc. Potential community 
members Include: staff from local health department, community mental health centers, 
developmental service providers, local HRS offices, community action agency, private Industry, 
child day care providers, the Juvenile justice system, parent organizations, the Urban League, 
United Way, and representatives from neighborhood ethnic and minority groups. Local colleges 
and universities who are In trje business of training teachers and other professionals, should be 
Involved so they can help sjiape curriculum for teacher preparation. They also may be able to 
assist with research and evaluation or to cofitifbute In other ways, such as through mento'rshlp or 
postsecondary outreach programs. 
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Interagency Agreements 

Some people may find it helpful. In order to clarify roles and responsibilities and assure continuity 
of services, to develop written agreements between the school and each agency which will be a 
part of the full service school. Others may feel that It Is not necessary to formalize roles and 
responsibilities and procedures, especially In the early stages where such things are evolving so 
rapidly. Therefore, Interagency agreements are optional, and may be more appropriate when 
procedures reach the point where they need to be formalized. 



Integrating Services 

Integration of HRS and school personnel through the provision of health and human services on 
the school grounds and Including "project* personnel In school meetings and activities, so that 
they truly become a part of the school family" is proving to be a successful means of achieving 
positive student and family outcomes. 



Parental Consent and Confidentiality 

Procedures should be developed for consent to receive services and for sharing of Information 
among agencies Involved with the full service .chool. The local advisory council should be 
Involved In the development and final approval of these procedures before services are provided to 
any ch8d, youth or family. As part of these procedures, It la suggested that the local advisory 
council assure that parents are aware of, consent to, and understand the services that are to be 
provided (with the exception of services not requiring parental consent by federal or state statute). 
The advisory councfl, In conjunction with the full service school program, should develop a 
confidentiality agreement to be signed by the various participating agencies, which will allow these 
agencies to share information on children, youth and families, that Is of benefit In the provision of 
services. Data systems should be designed to provide for various levels of protected access, so 
that records are appropriately secured. 



Minimizing Stigma 

Strategies should be developed which assure that the full service school program Is a place where 
children, youth and families can have needs addressed without becoming defined as a program 
only for "problem kids" or "poor families". Although some children will have to "qualify" before they 
can be provided certain services, a family resource center" type of program should be available to 
all students and their families. The program must be perceived by children, youth and families, as 
a non-threatening place where they can all come to Interact, receive support. e:<d obtain needed 
services. 



Marketing 

Strategies should be developed for disseminating Information about and marketing the program to 
a wide variety of publics. Strategies should be developed for orienting school staff, students, and 
parents, for the purposes of building support and making these groups aware of the services to be 
offered. Initial and continuing outreach to parents and guardians as well as to other community 
members must be assured so that all can see a need for the services and become comfortable 
with the new program's environment 
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A Rationale for Interagency Collaboration 
and Full Service Schools 



Children bring more than education needs to the 
classroom. 



Our current system of delivery of services to 
children and families has been structured within 
discrete categorical boundaries. 



When needs are met, it is usually through several 
different professionals working within separate 
agencies. It is the family's task to Integrate the 
services and plans. 

Separate agency initiatives produce "$50,000" 
families with no integrated plan leading toward 
greater self-sufficiency. Accountability is 
disbursed among each of the agencies providing an 
isolated service. 



Collaboration is more than redesigning 
organizational flow charts. It will succeed only if it 
changes the nature of the relationship between 
people at the service delivery level and families 
and has as its goal the alleviation of children's real 
needs. 
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What We Can Do About Gangs 

Mary Lynn Cantrell 

It's easy to recognize that gangs are a present day 
phenomenon associatedwith real problems. It 's less 
easy to determine what we can and should do to help 
youth faced with these realities. After more than 
three years of searching, this article will summarize 
some well informed suggestions from a variety of 
sources. The first section deaU with what educato rs 
and schools can do, the second with how we relate 
individually to gang members, and the third with 
community and parent action that can be taken. The 
final portion will provide details on some useful 
resources the reader may want to pursue. 
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What Can Schools 
and Educators Do? 

Become Informed! 

Talk to local police or others who know 
about: 

Names of gangs and territories. 
Identifiers — signs and colors, 
Members — numbers, names, charac- 
teristics, operational styles. 

Ask the "straight kids"; they know: 
Who's intimidating? 
Who's recruiting? 

Use Dress and Discipline 
Codes Knowingly. 

Dress codes should exclude gang ident- 
ifiers. 

Several New Orleans public schools have 
adopted school uniforms for all students 
there, avoiding many problems. They 
report that uniforms avoid students' either 
wearing gang colors or flaunting expen- 
sive clothing earning from illicit activity. 

• Don't allow students to "represent" in 
school. 

• Prevent and report "recruiting." 

• Confiscate beepers and headphones. 

• Develop clear assault and weapons 
policies. 
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• Report assault and weapons offenses. 

Declare and Make the School A 
" Neutral Zone" for Gangs. 

• Make policies public and repeat them 
when needed. 

• Search for and destroy graffiti. 

Take a stand against violence, and work to 
establish among students a school norm 
that supports that stand. One school se- 
cured anti-violent pledges from students, 
giving them group support for individu- 
ally t;jcing nonviolent stances in trouble- 
some situations. 

Anti-Gang Curriculum 

More such materials are becoming avail- 
able to educators; see the list of CUR- 
RICULAR RESOURCES in this issue. 
For example, in 1 982 the Paramount Cali- 
fornia Schools began using a curriculum 
which includes: 

Sho wi ng the reality of the gang lifestyle, 
Demonstrating alternatives to the gang 

lifestyle, 
Developing self esteem. 
Providing models for dealing with peer 

pressure. 
Giving drug abuse information, 
Informing about the consequences of 
criminal behavior, 
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Exploring career opportunities. 

Four evaluation studies were performed of 
the Paramount Plan Anti-Gang Curricu- 
lum. In summary, their results showed 
that before the curriculum, about 50% of 
students were undecided about joining- 
after the curriculum 90 to 98% indicated 
unwillingness to have anything to do with 
a gang. Such a curriculum must effec- 
tively deglamorize the gang lifestyle and 
provide realistic alternatives and support. 

Include Other Important Student 
Curriculum Components, such as: 
Training in problem solving and good 

decision making, 
Pro-social skills training, values edu- 
cation, 

Non-violent conflict resolution meth- 
ods and practice, 

Education in AIDS / STD prevention 
and personal safety, 

Incentives and support for academic 
performance. 

Provide Relevant 
Inservice Training for 
Teachers and School Staff. 

• Gang related information and implica- 
tions must be provided. 

• Bring in neighborhood leaders for joint 
problem solving. 

• Training in how to interact with gang 
members is critical. 

What Should We Remember in 
Relating Individually to a Gang 
Member? 

Keep Cool. 

• Emotionality conveys lack of self con- 
trol; take it easy. 

• Use humor if appropriate, but never 
"put down" or humiliate. 

Show Personal Respect With- 
out Attempting To Intimidate. 

Gangs place great emphasis on respect. 
When walking tlirough another gang' s ter- 
ritory, members may tilt their hat or drape 
their sweater over the arm to indicate re- 
spect for the gang in that area. Members 
are likely to return the respect given them 
by adults. Life Space Intervention (Wood 
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& Long, 1991) describes a useful frame- 
work for talking respectfully with youth in 
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cnsis. 

Remember Not to Threaten. 

Threats do not work. Gang members feel 
powerful and everlasting. Most members 
are likely to say what one Cleveland mem- 
ber said when told he was likely to end up 
getting shot: "Not me; I won't get hurt." 
And if threatened with disciplinary action, 
they may well "up the ante" with a greater 
threat or demonstrate that our threats are 
empty ones. 

Be Someone Who Cares, But 
Don't Come on as a Therapist 

Relationships are important, but degrees 
are "a laugh" to gang members. If asked 
"What's happening?" they may tell about 
their concerns. If asked to talk about their 
feelings, they are likely to quit talking. 
Make your caring sincere; students have 
excellent "phoniness detectors." Listen 
well. 

Point Out What Youth Pay for * 
What They Get from Gang * 
Membership. 

The economic and protective benefits of 
gangs are difficult to dispute, but the loss 
of personal independence may not be clear 
to them. As Nick Long said to some PEP 
staff and students, "Once you're in a gang, 
they own you. You've gone back to sla- 
very. Nothing in a gang is free, and no one 
in a gang is independent. Join a gang and 
they've won; you got beat!" 

Don't Be Afraid to be 
Appropriately Assertive. 

In the gang arena, fear invites intimida- 
tion. After a two year study of Ohio youth 
gangs, C. Ronald Huff (1989) put it this 
way: 

"Contrary to much 'common wisdom,' 
teachers who demonstrate that they care 
about a youth and then are firm and fair in 
their expectations are rarely, if ever, the 
victims of assaults by gang members. 
Rather, it is those teachers who 'back 
down' and are easily intimidated who are 
: ,re likely to be the victims of assault. 
During two years of interviews, not one 
gang member ever said that a teacher who 
insisted on academic performance (within 



the context of a caring relationship) was 
assaulted. Such teachers are respected far 
more than those perceived as 'weak,' and 
'weakness' generally represents a quality 
to be exploited by gang members in an 
almost Darwinian fashion, much as they 
select targets on the street, (p.531)" 

Many individuals lack assertive responses 
in situations where they are needed; rather, 
they progress from passive to aggressive 
behavior, both of which are nonproduc- 
tive. If appropriate assertiveness is a prob- 



do not confirm his expectations and thus 
avoid reinforcing his inappropriate behav- 
ior in that situation. 

Don't Ask Them to Do Things 
They Cannot Do. 

Asking a student to pursue an unrealistic 
goal is likely to blow an adult's credibility. 
We cannot ask a member (or recruit) to 
leave (or not join) a gang where following 
our advice will probably get him killed. 
We may help him find ways to minimize 
his involvement and to seek other support. 




lem for you, obtain some assertiveness 
training. But remember that being asser- 
tive does not mean acting tough. Acting 
tough presents a challenge for counter- 
aggressive action from students, and only 
makes things worse. 

Use the Conflict Cycle (Long, 1979) to 
analyze behavior in a situation and to 
choose how we should respond so as not to 
escalate a problem. The Conflict Cycle 
suggests we try to understand the youth's 
view of himself and how the world oper- 
ates. Then we can better predict his feel- 
ings and interpret his observable behavior 
following a stressful incident. This infor- 
mation can help us to react in ways which 
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Illustration by- 
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Likewise, when setting academic expec- 
tations, we must make sure tasks are fea- 
sible for individual students and provide 
face-saving assistance where it is needed. 
Students are more likely to cause trouble 
and less likely to cooperate if academic 
demands are either too high or too low for 
them. 

Allow Students Choices Which 
Enable Them to Save Face. 

Maintaining the respect of their peers and, 
therefore, their self respect are constant 
primary objectives of gang members. Any 
other parson who humiliates them is vio- 
lating tlieirintegrity and therefore creating 
enemies. 
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What Can Citizens and 
Parents Do? 

Citizens Can Join Each Other 
to Act on Their Concerns about 
Gangs. 

A great deal can be done together, but 
action requires unity and courage. A Chi- 
cago Police Department paper says, "Re- 
member this — a street gang is only as 
strong as the community or neighbo±ood 
permits it to be." But remember, the first 
step in solving a problem is acknowledg- 
ing that there is a problem. Community 
awareness is a critical first task if you 
expect to bring people together to meet 
a need. 

Contact with sources of gang information 
(like those described in this issue) can 
provide leads to places where citizen ac- 
tion has paid off. For example, the city of 
Paramount, California, paired its anti-gang 
school curriculum with neighborhood 
meetings for parents — providing parents 
and citizens with information, resources, 
support, and positive contact with law 
officers. Cleveland, Ohio, has established 
a gang hot line for anyone with a gang- 
related question or concern. A wide vari- 
ety of information or community resource 
contacts can be obtained through the 
hot line. 

Community agents can assist an individual 
in relocating if moving is what is required 
to leave a cult or gang. If asked, individu- 
als and groups in the communi _ inaywell 
agree to fund action which helps a youth or 
family escape cult or gang entrapment. 
Some communities have plastic surgeons 
who volunteer their services to remove 
gang or cult identifying tattoos for indi- 
viduals seeking to leave the group. 

High risk target areas can be identified by 
locating the zip codes where there are 
disproportionate numbers of pri son com- 
mitments, correctional placements, men- 
tal health residential placements, and num- 
bers on public assistance. In order to 
reduce the vulnerability of these areas to 
gangs, services should be provided which 
strengthen families and social institutions 
and which improve job opportunities. 
Organize campaigns to call or write local 



or national congressmen; inform them and 
let them know what you expect. 

Neighborhoodindividuals, churches, com- 
munity agencies, and social groups can 
work together with schools, parents, and 
law enforcement agencies. A note of 
warning from a Chicago police officer — 
members of the Guardian Angels (neigh- 
borhood self-protective groups> can be 
gang "disciples" flow j eve i involvement 
gang members), who can keep the gang 
informed and allow them access and pro- 
tection when requested. 

The influx of national drug-based affilia- 
tions has made the problem a national, 
state, and community issue. Citizens need 
to look for positive action which can be 
taken at each of these levels. One critical 
action is to inform your legislators, both 
about the problem and some of the helpful 
actions other communities have found. 

Parents Have Some Options. 

Caring parents can find hope in commu- 
nity support. They can be encouraged to: 

• Spend time with their kids and find out 
what happens after school. Work to 
build and keep trust, a "You can tell me 
anything" relationship. (Such a rela- 
tionship cannot last, however, if par- 
ents make demands they cannot en- 
force, such as "You are going to get out 
of that gang!") Make sure each child 
has someone to talk to. 

• Dress children in "safe" clothing; if 
they go to school wearing gang colors, 
they may be victimized. Don't pur- 
chase clothing in gang colors; often this 
includes college or professional sports 
team wear which has been "adopted" 
by a gang. Make sure parents are in- 
formed about the specifics of gang dress 
in their community. 

• Check their home for gang signs and 
symbols; flipping mattresses can be a 
good idea. Parents can be encouraged 
to call police if they see anything suspi- 
cious (such as beepers, ammunition, or 
gang identifiers). 

• Never permit youth to hold or attend 
non-chaperoned parties. Notify police 
ahead of parties. Parents can arrange 



for several male adults to be present. 
They can send out invitations to be 
collected at the door. They should 
check washrooms for hidden contra- 
band, such as alcohol or drugs. 

• Monitor what children and youth watch 
on television, and the movies they see. 
Parents can select some programs and 
place limits on viewing. They also 
need to talk with children about vio- 
lence in entertainment media. Children 
need to discuss the fact with adults that 
violence in television entertainment is 
not reality. Violence as a means of 
getting what one wants needs to be 
actively de-glamorized by trusted 
adults, since it is highly glamorous as 
presented in most media. 

Work with Your Police 
Officers, and Value Their Jobs. 

Youth (and adults) learn to view law en- 
forcement officials in stereotypic ways 
from the people around them, as well as 
from the media. Find positive ways to 
bring citizens into contact with police of- 
ficers, and demonstrate productive prob- 
lem solving with them about your 
community's needs. Letpolice know you 
are willing to join with them in acting 
preventively. Make sure your verbal ref- 
erences to law enforcement and your be- 
havior with officers provide constructive 
models to others. 

Let Media Sources Know What 
You Expect from Them. 

We are inundated by movies and televi- 
sion with increasingly violent and graphic 
"entertainment" and "news". Despite 
massive evidence of their destructive in- 
fluence on our nation' s children and adults, 
these still comprise the major portion of 
how our citizens spend their leisure time. 
Let your local stations, national networks, 
major movie production companies, and 
sponsoring businesses know what you 
think and what you want them to do. 
Contact them both as an individual and 
jointly with citizen groups. 

Make Sure Prosocial Peer 
Group Opportunities Are 
Available. 

Children and youth need identification, 
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security, and activity which compete with 
less desirable options. Work to provide 
community youth organizations which 
have busy schedules of activities and 
prosocial adult models. Encourage Boy 
Scout troops, church youth groups, 



prosocial clubs, and arts or special interest 
groups to which students can belong. Use 
school facilities as community centers 
where productive social contacts can be 
provided, and make sure security is present. 
Keep kids busy with productive activity! 



Resources for Further Information 

PUBLICATIONS 

The following are recent publications with much to offer you in further inquiry on this 
topic area. 

Bendtro, L., Brokenleg, M., & Van Bockern, S. (1990). Reclaiming youth at risk: Our hope 
for the future. Bloomington, IN: National Educational Service. 

Goldstein, A.P. (1991). Delinquent gangs: A psychological perspective. Champaign, IL: 
Research Press. 

Goldstein, A.P. (1990). Delinquents on delinquency. Champaign, IL: Research Press. 
Huff, C.R. (ed.) (1990). Gangs in America. Newbury Park CA: Sage Publications. 

Jankowski, M.S. (1991). Islands in the street: Gangs and American urban society. Berekeley, 
CA: University of California Press. 

Kotlowitz, A. (1991). There are no children here: The story of two boys growing up in the other 
America. New York: Doubleday. 

Frothrow-StUh, D. (1991). Deadly consequences. New York: Harper Collins Publishers. 

Watson, R.S., Poda, J.H., Miller, C.T., Rice, E.S., West, G. (1990). Containing crisistA-guide 
to managing school emergencies. Bloomington, IN: National Educational Servicef? 

Wood, M.W. & Long, N J. (1991). Life Space Intervention: Talking with Students in Crisis 
Austin, TX: ProED, Inc., Publishers. 

ANTI-GANG CURRICULA 

Two resources for anti-gang curricula or curricular components which you may find 
useful are listed below. 

The Paramount Plan: Alternatives to Gang Membership 
Human Services Department, City of Paramount * 

16400 Colorado Avenue 
Paramount. CA 90723 
Phone (213) 531-3503 

The Prepare Curriculum, Edited by Arnold P. Goldstein, 
Research Press 
2612 North Mattis Ave. 
Champaign, EL 61821 
Phone (217) 352-3273 

INFORMATION SOURCES 

Following are some agencies and programs who make available information useful 
in gang-related decision making. 

Center to Prevent Handgun Violence 

1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 1 100 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone (202)298-7319 



Center to Prevent Handgun Violence 

(continued) 
800 South Claremont #201 
San Mateo, CA 94402 
Phone (415) 342-2408 

10951 West Pico Blvd. #201 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
Phone (213) 475-6714 

Chicago Police Department 
Bureau of Community Services 
Preventive Programs 
1121 South State Street 
Chicago, EL 60605 
Phone (312)744-5490 

Gang Awareness Resource Program 
Los Angeles County Sheriffs Office 
11515 S.Colima Road 
Whittier.CA 90604 
Phone (213) 946-7916 

National School Safety Center 
Pepperdine University 

Malibu.CA 90265 
Phone (818) 377-6200 

Task Force on Violent Crime 
Rockefeller Building, Suite 300 

614 Superior Avenue, NW 
Cleveland, OH 44113 
Phone (216) 781-2944 

U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 
Public Health Service 
Centers for Disease Control 
National Center for Health Statistics 
6525 Belcrest Road 
Hyattsville, MD 20782 
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Help keep them safe! Project Yes! gang violence and drug prevention 
curriculum. (1994). Costa Mesa, CA: Orange County Department of 
Education. 
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S Project YES! Yes to Educatum and Skills 
Gang 0len0 Oiufbrug Prevention Curriculum 

Contents 

Grade 2 

Foreword 
Preface 

Acknowledgements p age 

I. Training Manual Tl 

II. Grade Two Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Lessons 

• True To Me LI 

• Meet My Family L6 
•Feelings: We've All Got Them L15 

• Friends and Folly L26 

• I Can Help L33 

III. Videotapes Supporting the Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum VI 

IV. Audiotapes Supporting the Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum Al 

V. Computer Program Supporting the Gang Violence and 
Drug Prevention Curriculum: Enrique SI 

VI. Resources 

• Annotated Literature List Rl 

• University of California, Irvine (UCI), PACT Project Drug Prevention R15 
Lessons Supporting the Gang "Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum 

• Curricula Resources R22 

• Extracurricular and Nonclassroom Activities R26 

• Media Resources R30 

• Parent Resources R37 

VH. EBBS 

• Electronic Bulletin Board: Drug/Gang Curriculum Resource Directory El 
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Meet My Family 



Overview 

Students will enhance their sense 
of self-esteem and self-awareness 
by participating in activities that 
foster acceptance of differences 
through exploration of family. 
Working in pairs and as a whole 
group, students will have an 
opportunity to identify their own 
family traits, share them with 
their classmates, and gain appre- 
ciation and acceptance for all 
families. Students will use their 
oral and writtvn communication 
skills as well as artistic expres- 
sion to depict their families by 
creating the "Meet My Family" 
book. Sharing the books with 
their teachers and classmates will 
further enhance this positive 
experience. 



Curriculum Connections 

English-Language Arts 

• Developing a broader oral 
vocabulary 

• Listening to peers share writing 
in "Meet My Family" book 

• Reflecting on experiences 
through writing 

• Reading stories aloud 
History-Social Science 

• Respecting each person's per- 
sonal history 

• Developing cultural literacy 

• Identifying one's cultural her- 
itage 

• Developing group interaction 
skills 



Student Activities and Learning Modalities 



Visual 

• Observing the family books of 
peers 

• 'Visualizing themselves as 
x unique // --"""' 

• Creating and illustrating a book 

\ 



Auditory 

• Listening to their partners 
share about their families 
• Speaking to their partners and 
&i'thc whole class 



Kinesthetic 

» Writing the contenfbr their 

books Jff 
• Illustrating family' members 

for their books jf £l/m 



»Ust&xmg to stories read aloud • Compiling $ieir farntiy books 
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Academic Objedbfees 

Students will: 

1. define the meaning oESfarnily 
and identify some of fletrrhtngs 
that a family provides aaor-cbil- 
dren. 

2. create a book that tfcxscribes 
special and positive daaocteris- 
tics of their families. 

3. share their books wferrtheir 
partners and the whofegsroup and 
discuss how families agr. alik e 
and how they are th'ftmsnt. 

4. develop understanSaEg and 
acceptance for all km&toof fami- 
lies. 

Prevention Objedinves 

Students will: 

1. increase the devclcipirnrnr of 
self-esteem by kkiiiif vsuig how 
their families are unirjsesand dif- 
ferent 

2. develop a sense ofcasormected- 
ness with others based oBn their 
differcne ' and smrflairirics. 

3. buHd group indosmKfdby each 
member sharing sooesbiririg about 
their culture and £umhj Efife expe- 
rience. 

4. build cultural Htexacxjcby ^p? 
learning about cutoxrii rmiftcr- 
ences and similarities 



Project YESl Yes to Education and Skills 
Gang VMence iM Drug Prevention Curriculum 

Contents 

Grade 4 

Foreword 
Preface 

Acknowledgements 
I, Training Manual 

n. Grade Four Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Lessons 

• Street Smart/Really Smart 

• Cultural Partners 

• I Want to Tell You Something 

• Take a Closer Look 
•What's Important to Me 

HI. Videotapes Supporting the Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum 

IV. Audiotapes Supporting the Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum 

V. Computer Program Supporting the Gang Violence and 
Drug Prevention Curriculum: Enrique 

VI. Resources 

• Annotated Literature List 

• University of California, Irvine (UCI), PACT Project Drug Prevention 
Lessons Supporting the Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum 

• Curricula Resources 

• Extracurricular and Nonclassroom Activities 

• Media Resources 

• Parent Resources 

VII. EBBS 

• Electronic Bulletin Board: Drug/Gang Curriculum Resource Directory 



Street SmartlReally Smart 



Overview 

Students will discuss the pres- 
ence of weapons and violent situ- 
ations at home and in the 
community. They will share per- 
sonal experiences with danger 
and suggest ways that can 
demonstrate how they arc 
responsible members of the com- 
munity. Students will be asked 
to critically view television pro- 
grams one week prior to lesson 
delivery. 

Curriculum Connections 

History-Social Science 

• Developing problem-solving 
and critical-thinking skills 



• Identifying situations that 
involve risk 

• Determining the best choices of 
action 

• Developing responsibility for 
self and others 

English-Language Arts 

• Expressing reasons for choices 

• Participating in small group dis- 
cussion 

• Expressing thoughts through 
creative writing and story com- 
pletion 

• Relating learning to real-life sit- 
uations 




Student Activities and Learning Modalities 

/' Visual \ 

f • Reading newspaper articles "\ 

/'••• : -,,,. •Witching student responses , \ 
beijug listed on the chalkboard v 

• Differentiating between tiews 
footage, and TV dramatizations 



Auditory 

• Listening to other students* 
ideas 

• Discussing issues 
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Kinesthetic 

• Logging the violeifiiie 
observed during Ipeek of TV 

• Brainstorming responses to 
sentence fragraishls ^ompts) 

U&'i • Presenting iiiir^ 

to senteope fragments / 
» Wnwigihe ending to the story 
' ' " / Vllr ■ i ♦ Writing letters to legislators 

Filler! by the Oovowx '« Off** of CrijoimI Jimia Pkonim trvi& ihc Or»t« Cmnty Vk^nam* tl EAiatioft. 



Academic Objectives 

Students will: 

1. identify ways to be safe in the 
community. 

2. develop strategies for report- 
ing danger. 

3. analyze how violence is 
depicted in the media. 

Prevention Objectives 

Students will: 

1. develop awareness of how to 
be personally responsible in the 
community. 

2. recognize potentiaUy harmful 
situations. 

3. practice safe responses in the 
presence of weapons or danger. 

4. demonstrate an understanding 
that each person has the right to a 
safe and secure environment at 
home, at school, and in the com- 
munity. 
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fmk Project YES } 

Gang Viokncejm^ru% Prevention Curriculum 

Contents 

Grade 6 

Foreword 
Preface 

Acknowledgements p oge 

I. Training Manual Tl 

II. Grade Six Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Lessons 

• All Too Human Me LI 

• Critical Viewing L10 

• Knowing the Risks L17 

• Is Everybody Doing It? L26 

• Empower Your Dreams L33 

III. Videotapes Supporting the Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum VI 

IV. Audiotapes Supporting the Gang Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum Al 

V. Computer Program Supporting the Gang Violence and 
Drug Prevention Curriculum: Enrique SI 

VI. Resources 

• Annotated Literature List Rl 

• University of California, Irvine (UCI), PACT Project Drug Prevention R15 
Lessons Supporting the Gang 'Violence and Drug Prevention Curriculum 

• Curricula Resources R22 

• E xtracurricular and Nonclassroom Activities R26 

• Media Resources R30 

• Parent Resources R37 

vn. EBBS 

• Electronic Bulletin Board: Drug/Gang Curriculum Resource Directory El 
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Is Everybody Doing It? 
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Overview 

Students will identify people 
who try to influence them and 
learn to tell the difference 
between productive and nonpro- 
ductive influences. They will 
examine the aspects of their lives 
that are subject to influence and 
the motives of those who try to 
influence them They will learn 
to think for themselves, and not 
follow the crowd or give in to 
peer pressure. Students will 
weigh the facts and make 
informed decisions for their 
lives, present and future. They 
will develop strategies that will 
enable them to say HQ while 
maintaining positive relation- 
ships. 



Curriculum Connections 

History - Social Science 

• Identifying social groups that 
influence one's choices 

• Accepting responsibility for 
oneself 

• Critical thinking about peer 
pressure 

• Predicting probable conse- 
quences 

English - Language Arts 

• Working in cooperative learn- 
ing groups 

• Developing assertive verbal 
strategies 

• Discussing approaches used to 
influence the behavior of others 

• Writing about group responses 



Student Activities and Learning Modalities 

/ Visual \ 
/ • Reading scenarios \ 

/X, • Viewing "refusal" posters 
/ " v x • Watching students role play scenarios f| 
• Observing a class generated list of 1| 
pressures and responses on the chalkboa|| 



Auditory 

• Speaking and listening to 
groups 

• Discussing scenarios and 
^response* 
: • Practicing assertive statements 
V* Discussing feelings 

■:■ mb:-... 



Kinesthetic if 

• Writing scenarios;!! 

• Role playing scefjarios 

• Writing a class book ,< 

• Creating posters If 
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Avcademic Objectives 

Students will: 

1. develop refusal strategies. 

2. develop critical thinking skills 
which assist in identifying activi- 
ties that are destructive to the 
student, family, school, and com- 
munity. 

3. understand that conformity has 
positive and negative connota- 
tions. 

Prevention Objectives 

Students will: 

1. realize that they have the 
power to decline the offerings 
and expectations of peers and the 
media. 

2. practice assertive verbal strate- 
gies needed to refuse entice- 
ments. 

3. recognize that conformity 
means acceptance and security 
and that one may feel insecure 
and confused when refusal skills 
are employed. 

4. demonstrate that nonconformi- 
ty and individualism deserve 
respect and will not prevent one_ 
from having friends. ffijp 



Portland Public Schools. (1993). Gang awareness and intervention activities. 
Portland: Portland Public Schools Publication Services. 
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Gang Intervention Activities 



Name of Activity: g Mlj HMI 
Suggested Grade Level: Grades 6 through 8 
Time: 20 to 40 minutes 

Objective: • Students will examine their attitudes relative to gang indicators through 
discussion. 



Materials Needed: Handout - "Gang Response Survey" 



Procedure: 

A P/esenter explains that it is important to know what our individual attitudes 
are about issues that affect us personally and as a group. In this short lesson, 
the issue is gangs. 

B. Hand out the "Gang Response Survey." Instruct students that they do not 
have to put their names on the papers, but that they will be collected to 
allow for further discussion. The teacher may allow students to fill out the 
survey unassisted or may read each statement aloud. 

C Explain that no judgements or penalties will be placed on students for the 
attitudes they share, but that all participants may ask questions to better 
understand the reasoning behind the answers. 

D. Collect all student papers and discuss selected survey questions. This may be 
accomplished by asking students which questions they would like to discuss 
before the papers are collected. Read a statement and allow students to 
discuss the reasons for their answers. Do not allow students to put each other 
down, use threatening language, or gang signs or talk. 

E. At an appropriate moment end the lesson by summarizing both the positive 
and negative attitudes cited by students. Let students know that their 
attitudes and behaviors help shape our community. 
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GANG RESPONSE SURVEY 



PLEASE CIRCLE THE ANSWER WHICH MOST CLOSELY MATCHES YOUR 
FEELINGS: 



1. I think it is all right for 
someone to write graffiti 

2. I enjoy participating in 
recreation sports, church 
or school programs with 
others my age. 

3. . I would like to have a tatioo. 

4. I feel good about my friends 
joining a gang. 

5. I feel good about working hard 
and doing my best in school 

6. It is OK if my brother or 
sister joins a gang. 

7. It would bother my parents 
if I joined a gang. 

8. If *ny friends were using 
drugs and wanted me to, 
I would. 

9. If rry friends join a gang, 
I would too. 

10. I would feel good about 
myself if I joined a gang. 

11. I would like to join a gang. 



12. I would like to miss a lot 
of school. 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
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Gang Intervention Activity 
fsJamc of Activity: i^JMiM^g 



Su ggested Grade Level: 3rd - 4th 
Time: 30 - 45 Minutes 

Objective: Students will learn how to get out of "tight" spots and away from "tough" 
people. 

Materials Needed: • "Gang Awareness" video available through PPS Alternative 

Education Office, 280-5783 

• Videocassette recorder 

• Copies of Pittman's Pointers (attached) 

PROCEDURE: 
I. Introduction 

A. Have students share situations when they may be confronted by gang 
members or bullies of any sort 

B. Introduce the "Gang Awareness" videotape. Tell students that they can 
learn what to do and how to handle themselves when they are confronted 
by gang members or bullies. 

C Show "Gang Awareness" videotape 

n. Conduct group discussion related to videotape. 

A Review the following questions with students: 

1. How should you walk? Where should your hands be? Why is that 
important? 

2. If you are cornered, where should you be looking? Why? 

3. Why is it important to agree with the bullies/gang members? 

4. What does it mean to "swallow your pride?"' 

5. Why should your knees be flexed? 

6. How do you feel about retreating? 

7. What are some safe places in your neighborhood? (Letter carriers 
, and bus drivers can help; Block homes) 
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8. What was said in the xideotape about carrying a weapon? 

9. What is the telephone number of the gang hotline? (248-GANG) 

Ask students, "What else can you do to keep yourself safe?" Elicit student 
responses. 

Pittman's Pointers - (Optional) Distribute & discuss handout with students. 
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13. It matters to me what other 
people my age think of me. 

14. I would like to have a tattoo 
put on me with the nan^t of 
the gang from the neighborhood 
I live in. 

15. People would care if I joined 
a gang. 

16. If my friends were writing 
graffiti and wanted me to, 
I would. 

17. There is nothing really 
wrong with gangs. 

18. Being part of a gang would 
be fun. 

19. I am sure if I joined a gang 
it would not bother my 
parents. 

20. It is OK to use drugs (heroin, 
PCP, paint sniffing). 

21. If the gang members in my 
neighborhood asked me to, I 
would hang around with them. 

22. I woui i do what the kids in 
my neighborhood do just to be 
accepted by them. 

23. I think I would feel important 
if I joined a gang. 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 

Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 



Don't 
Know 



No 
No 



No 
No 

No 
No 
No 

No 
No 

No 

No 
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The "Gang Response Survey" is reprinted with permission from Tom Thomas. Reaching the 
Reluctant/Discouraged Learner. 
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Safe Schools 
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Furlong, M., Morrison, R v & Clontz, D. (1993, Spring). Planning principles 
for safe schools , School Safety, pp. 23 - 27. 
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BY M. FURLONG, R. MORRISON AND D. CLONTZ flHH 

Eight essential principles of school safety planning apply to 
all school environments. From these principles, site-specific plans 
can be developed to help create secure, peaceful campuses. 



Picsnnino principles 
for safe schools 



School personnel have the special rela- 
tionship of in loco parentis with the chil- 
dren they serve. As such, they are hgally 
and morally bound to provide care that 
reflects parental standards of protection 
and nurturance. 1 Enough has been writ- 
ten about school safety to know that 
schools' efforts to foster the safety and 
security of students demand careful 
thought and planning. 2 

This need cannot be expressed more 
clearly than by the response of students 
to youth-related shootings that occurred 
in Los Angeles during the winter of 
1993. One student expressed a particu- 
larly chilling commentary in reaction to 
the shooting of a fellow classmate: "I 
think about hew I want to die. I don't 
want to get shot, but if I do, I want to get 
shot in the head right here (pointing to 
forehead), so I die instantly." 3 

In addressing the pressing need to cre- 
ate safer and better schools, the quest for 
a school safety "magic wand" may be a 
quixotic one. An illustrative example is 
what has happened in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District during the 1992- 

Michael J. Furlong, Ph.D., is associate 
professor of education at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara. Richard L. 
Morrison, Ed.D., is coordinator of pupil 
and administrative services, Ventura 
County (California) Schools. Donna 

lontz, J.D., is director of the Ventura 
County Sheriffs Association. 
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93 school year. In widely publicized inci- 
dents, two LAUSD students were shot 
and killed: one in a cla sroom and the 
other in a hallway. In reaction to these 
tragic events, the school board imple- 
mented a gun screening program using 
metal detectors, a practice used by one- 
fourth of the major school districts in the 
United States. 4 

Metal detectors are helpful because 
they provide increased security on the 
school campus and they provide a prom- 
ise to create safer schools. Metal detec- 
tors and other focused programs, how- 
ever, are not school safety magic wands. 
In the effort toward creating safe schools, 
there is little alternative to old-fashioned 
hard work as each school must examine 
its unique campus conditions and devise 
a plan to maximize its safety and 
hospitality. 

This is not to say that schools cannot 
learn from one another's efforts to de- 
velop comprehensive school safety plans. 
During the past five years, the Ventura 
County (California) Superintendent of 
School's Office has facilitated efforts to 
evaluate school safety needs and to 
implement site-specific plans to decrease 
safety risks and to increase effectiveness 
at a number of school sites. 

A result of these planning efforts is 
the identification of principles of school 
safety planning that apply to all types of 
schools, from rural to urban communi- 
ties. These eight essential principles of 

School Safety 23 Spring 1993 
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comprehensive planning for safe, secure 
and peaceful schools are outlined on 
page 25. 

School safety: a personal experience 
When dealing with the topic of school 
safety, there is a tendency to become pre- 
occupied with constitutional guarantees, 
legal mandates, crime statistics and re- 
quired planning processes. It is easy to 
overlook the fact that school safety be- 
gins at the individual leve. — that it is a 
personal experience, not just an objective 
reality. Although crime statistics and le- 
gal mandates have a very important part 
in safe school planning, it is important to 
keep in mind that safe schools funda- 
mentally are places in which the needs of 
each individual — student, staff, par- 
ents — are being met. 

Safe schools do have conflicts and dis- 
agreements, but they also have developed 
procedures to handle adversity by re- 
specting each person's rights. For this 
reason, it is reasonable to assume that 
school safety actually begins with each 
person's subjective feelings of physical 
safety in the school environment and ex- 
tends to include social acceptance, a sup- 
portive environment and opportunities 
for growth and development. 

Day in ana day out we all live with 
certain levels of risk. An important first 
step in developing a school safety plan is 
to acknowledge that regardless of the ob- 
jective safety of the school, individual 
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perceptions of the school environment 
will differ. School safety is not just a 
campus condition, it depends heavily on 
hopes, expectations, dreams and personal 
experience, particularly victimization. 



ing teased and taunted by peers are ex- 
amples of purposeful harm. When school 
safety is perceived as the avoidance of 
harm, it is readily seen that it has mul- 
tiple sources and is much more than 
crime and violence prevention. 



Multiple causes 

What comes to mind when people think 
of the word "safety?" A place, situation 
or person is usually thought to be "safe" 
if no harm is expected to come from con- 
tact with that place, situation, or person. 
At the core of the "safety" construct is 
the notion cf avoiding harm. 

Harm in schools can vary by type and 
source. There are three common types of 
harm in a school setting. First, physical 
harm includes bodily injury or health 
threats, such as injury from falling from 
playground equipment, victimization by 
a drive-by shooting or exposure to envi- 
ronment pollutants. 

Second, personal harm is the damage 
done to a person's self-concept or self- 
esteem as a result of personal failure, 
social rejection or isolation, such as be- 
ing ridiculed by peers or embarrassed by 
the failure to answer a question in the 
classroom. 

Third, developmental harm refers to 
events or conditions that prevent or 
inhibit children from achieving their 
maximum physical, social or academic 
potential. 

Three primary sources of safety threats 
and risks exist. Accidental sources are 
unintended and unanticipated events that 
cause harm. Children tripping on untied 
shoelaces and scraping their knees are 
common examples. 

Negligent sources of harm refer to 
damage resulting from acts of omission, 
that is, failure to correct potential haz- 
ards or conditions on the school campus. 
Examples of negligent harm are injuries 
resulting from stepping into holes in the 
schoolyard, unpruned trees falling down 
and injuring someone or poor mainte- 
nance of campus electrical wiring that 
results in fire or an explosion. 

Purposeful sources of harm are those 
that result from deliberate actions. Gang 
activity, being beaten by a bully, and be- 



A continuum of threats and risks 
If school safety does not stop where the 
threat to personal and physical harm 
ends, then it is important to develop ar. 
expanded view of school safety. This per- 
spective led to the conceptualization cf 
school safety as a continuum with a 
number of different levels. 5 At one end of 
the continuum are physical threats, and 
at the other end are threats to personal 
growth and self-determination, including 
the following major levels of risks: 

• life endangering threats; 

• physical harm; 

• personal-social intimidation and 
menace; 

• individual isolation and rejection; 

• opportunities and support; 

• school success and productivity; and 

• personal and social self-detennination. 

School safety involves being vigil? at 
about what happens in the school envi- 
ronment and being sensitive to how cam- 
pus conditions might cause harm. How- 
ever, just as physicians today emphasize 
the importance of promoting health in 
addition to preventing disease, so schools 
should strive to enhance the effectiveness 
of their educational programs for the 
whole child. 

The core of school safety focuses on 
avoidance of harm, but there is a thresh- 
old at which concerns about threats of 
risks of harm merge with efforts to en- 
hance the school environment and make 
the school more effective — a better, 
more inviting place to be. 
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Planning is comprehensive 
As the level of risk continuum discussed 
above shows, each school can identify an 
appropriate level of planning that ad- 
dresses the predominant level of risk for 
harm in the school environment. What is 
needed to assist this process is a compre- 

School Safety 24 Spring 1993 



hensive planning model that is general 
enough to address various levels of safety 
threats and risks. 

Such a comprehensive planning model 
for safe schools is presented in Safe 
Schools: A Planning Guide for Action 6 
and "Broadening the scope of school 
safety." 7 These documents describe an 
integrative, general planning model with 
these four dimensions: student and staff 
personal characteristics; school physical 
environment; school social environment; 
and school cultural environment. 

Planning involves everyone 
Given the complex social conditions af- 
fecting schools in contemporary society, 
educators alone cannot shoulder the bur- 
den of reducing school crime and imple- 
menting comprehensive school safety 
plans. The development of safe schools 
requires the collaboration of school and 
community individuals, including school 
staff, students, parents, and representa- 
tives from health care , law enforcement 
aid other public and private agencies. 

.Another important aspect of safe 
school planning is the alignment of safe 
school plans within and between districts 
across all grade settings. Elementary and 
secondary schools n?ed to coordinate 
their efforts to prevent school crime and 
to enhance each school's safety. Cost 
efficient safe school plans are not pos- 
sible without an alignment of efforts at 
all levels of education. 

The need for safety planning align- 
ment is supported by the most recent 
California school crime statistics. 8 They 
show that crimes reported on elementary 
school campuses account for 23 percent 
of all reported school crimes in 1989-90. 
Compared with secondary schools, el- 
ementary schools had higher rates of 
vandalism and burglary. Elementary 
schools also were the location of at least 
30 percent of the crimes in each of these 
categories: theft from school, sex of- 
fenses and arson. As these figures show, 
crime occurs at all levels of the public 
school setting. 

Although some school crimes, such as 
substance abuse and weapon possession, 
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occur primarily at the secondary school 
level, they begin much earlier. Thus, 
there is the need to develop school safety 
programs that cut across all school set- 
tings. In fact, safety prevention makes 
the implementation of comprehensive 
planning efforts in elementary schools 
an imperative. 

Systematic and ongoing planning 
School safety planning assumes that 
there will be a continuous process of re- 
evaluation, adjustment, modification, 
and improvement of conditions in the 
school environment. This planning pro- 
cess monitors all of tke four school cli- 
mate and safety dimensions discussed 
above to identify areas of critical need. It 
is acknowledged that limited resources 
preclude immediate responses to all 
safety concerns, but those requiring im- 
mediate attention are fully monitored. 

School safety planning also is system- 
atic. This systematic approach means 
that the pressure to immediately evaluate 
and select a course of action or interven- 
tion is avoided. Careful efforts are made 
to enf age in "pre-action" stages of the 
planning process by building a consensus 
for the need to integrate safety planning 
efforts with other school improvement 
efforts. A "vision," or the development of 
principles to guide the safety planning 
process, is also formalized before specific 
safety concerns or plans of action ar^ dis- 
cussed. When this strong foundation is 
developed, the school community then 
engages in a process that includes assess- 
ment activities, selection of actions and 
evaluation. 

A problem-solving process 
Safe school planning is primarily a prob- 
lem-solving activity. Concerns are iden- 
tified and the safe school committee se- 
lects appropriate strategies and actions. 
Typical problem-solving activities in- 
clude the following components. (See 
box on page 26.) 

Establishing the committee. The first 
consideration of the committee is to 
make certain that representatives of all 
constituencies affected by the plan par- 



ticipate in its development. Because of 
the urgency to resolve school safety prob- 
lems, state and district personnel may be 
tempted to overlook the need for partici- 
patory planning at the school site level. 
Invite representatives from law enforce- 
ment, probation, the district attorney's 
office, fire department and health care 



professionals, parents, students and oth- 
ers to join the safe school committee. 

Encouraging cooperation. Typically, 
the safety committee participants will ask 
themselves: What will be expected of 
me? Can I contribute to this group? Can 
we work together? Will the committee's 
efforts be worthwhile? 

Chairpersons can begin by disclosing 
their own concerns about the commit- 
tee's purposes and procedures. Another 
way to begin is to simply ask committee 
members to share what they need from 
one another in order to have a successful 
committee experience. Participants fre- 
quently express the following needs: 

• courtesy, respect, understanding and 
support from others; 

• acceptance and tolerance of different 
points of view; 

• a sense of working together among all 
group members; 

• freedom to question and ask for expla- 
nations; and 

• assistance from the chairperson in 



structuring tasks. 

In effect, the safe school committee's 
cultural and social organization charac- 
teristics are given shape and substance 
through the sharing of perspectives and 
formation of agreements about how the 
committee will proceed. 



Identifying the mission. Building a 
safe school plan formally begins when 
the committee determines its mission. If 
everyone wants to achieve the same out- 
come, there is a strong desire for the 
group to stick together. The group's abil- 
ity to imagine what the ideal safe school 
would look like, feel like and sound like 
is crucial to creating a successful safe 
school action plan. 

Creating the vision. The advantage 
of viewing safety concerns as discrepan- 
cies between the. way things are and the 
way one would like them to be is that 
this approach enables a group to share a 
common vision — a clear sense of the 
importance of a safety plan successfully 
implemented. 

The mission identification process 
can begin by simply asking group mem- 
bers to share their hopes, wishes and de- 
sires about making their school better 
and safer. Where should attention be fo- 
cused? What would really make a differ- 
ence at this school? What is the most im- 



Eight Principles of Safe School Planning 

School safety is a personal experience. 
School safety threats and risks have multiple causes. 
School safety threats and risks fall on a continuum. 
School safety planning is comprehensive. 
School safety planning involves everyone. 
School safety planning is ongoing. 
School safety planning is a problem-solving process. 
Strive for the ideal — do what is possible. 
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portant diing to do to improve our 
school? What should students remember 
most about our school? After brainstorm- 
ing, the group leader should help the 
group identify major themes and com- 
monly held hopes and wishes for the 
school. 

Collecting and interpreting data. 
Once the safe schools committee has re- 
fined a shared vision of a safe school, it 
is important to reach out to the school 
community ar.d seek the opinions of 
teachers, staff, students, parents and 
other community individuals. Procedures 
to collect and interpret data are estab- 
lished to create a sense of order out of 
the numerous sources of information 
available, gather information in an effi- 
cient manner, and take a fresh and objec- 
tive look at the school environment. 

The act of seeking < pinions sends the 
message that there is concern for the 
school community and a commitment to 
do something positive about school 
safety. Existing records, questionnaires, 
interviews and observations are ways to 
gather data about school safety con- 
cerns.* It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able to collect all types of data, but it is 
essential that multiple sources of data be 
used to increase the validity of the safe 
schools plan. 

Designing the plan. Formalizing an 
action plan to address safe schools con- 
cerns is a key to the planning process. It 
is the point at which the safe school com- 
mittee engages in a decision-making 
dialogue to determine what will actually 
happen to make the school better and 
safer. Sound judgment is crucial at this 
stage of the problem-solving process. If 
the most pressing safety concerns go un- 
recognized, the potential impact of the 
plan will be diminished. 

Although the specific process each safe 
schools committee uses to make deci- 
sions will vary, there are three steps that 
are commonly used by effective planning 
groups. The first step is to determine 
which dimensions and factors are of con- 
cern. The safe school committee reviews 
and discusses areas of concern that were 

previously identified. Once the specific 



aspects of the school environment thaf 
need attention are identified, the safety 
concerns are placed in order of priority. 
The goal is to rank the identified safety 
concerns from most to least critical. The 
committee should use an advocacy and 
consensus process to develop a priori- 
tized list of concerns. 
' The second step is to examine possible 
causes of safety concerns. This is a key 
step in making a plan that affects the ul- 
timate selection of specific strategies and 
actions. The perceived cause of the 
safety concerns on campus has a signifi- 
cant influence over what is done and 
how a potential solution or action is 
implemented. 

The third step is to develop possible 
strategies and actions. Once the top pri- 
ority safety concerns have been identi- 
fied and an awareness of their causes has 
been formed, the committee begins to 
examine and speculate about the steps 
that can be taken to overcome these 
concerns. 

A major consideration at this stage of 
planning is the identification of strate- 
gies and actions that are likely to have 
the greatest overall effect. For each con- 
cern the committee needs to ask specific 
questions: What actions will yield the 
greatest payoff? Which actions are likely 
to receive the most support? Which ac- 
tions complement other improvement ac- 
tivities that are underway at the school? 
Are there one or two key actions that 
could prove to be a catalyst for solving 
many safety concerns? 

Strive for the ideal 
Some committees may want to evaluate 
how each strategy or action can be effec- 
tively implemented. This can be accom- 
plished by answering two basic ques- 
tions. What is the priority rating given to 
each safety concern addressed by the ac- 
tion plan (high vs. low priority)? Do we 
have the resources to carry out this ac- 
tion (strong vs. weak belief)? 

Answers to these questions create four 
natural groups of concerns and associ- 
ated actions. (See model on page 27.) 
Once a tentative list of strategies and ac- 



Sieps for Safe School 
Planning 

Establish the Committee 
Notify school community of 

intent to form a committee. 
Solicit participation. 
Integrate committee with other 

school planning groups. 

Encourage Cooperation 

Discuss concerns about 

participation. 
Share mutual needs and 

expectations. 
Explain committee purposes 

and procedures. 

Identify the Mission 

Brainstorm hopes, wishes, 

des: xes for the school. 
Determine major themes and 

commonalties. 
Achieve group consensus. 

Collect and Interpreting Data 

Identify areas of pride/strength. 
Identify areas of concern/need. 

Design the Plan 

List high priority needs and 

concerns. 
Explore possible causes. 
Describe desired condition/goal. 
Select possible strategies and 

actions for achieving goal. 
Predict barriers to achieving 

goal. 

Implement the Plan 

Select strategies and actions. 
Determine date to be completed. 
Assign person(s) responsible. 

Evaluate the Plan 

Discuss why will/did plan 

succeed. 
Discuss why will/did plan fail. 
Discuss how can plan be 

strengthened. 
Discuss impact of plan. 
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tions is fonned, eight to 10 actions that 
are felt to have the potential to be effec- 
tive should be identified. It is at this 
point that the planning committee draws 
upon available resources such as those 
provided through the Nati' nal School 
Safety Center and other organizations. 

The final step of making the plan in- 
volves a discussion about what might 
prevent the committee from successfully 
carrying out the action plan. This discus- 
sion will strengthen implementation 
efforts because it will lead to subtle • 
changes in the design of the action plan. 
This customization of the action plan is 
critical to the success of the school's ac- 
tion plan. 10 

Implementing ike plan, Strategies and 
actions are finally selected and commu- 
nicated to the school community. A se- 
quence of events to be carried out as part 
of the action plan is established. Comple- 
tion dates are established, responsibilities 
are designated, and resources are gath- 
ered. The role of the safe school commit- 
tee at this stage is to show persistence by 
encouraging action, monitoring pro- 
grams, supporting all key personnel and 
disseminating information about the safe 
school action plan throughout the school 
community. Members of the school com- 
munity should accept the action plan as 
their plan. 

Evaluating the plan. Evaluation is the 
process of determining the value or effec- 
tiveness of an activity for the purpose of 
decision making. When evaluating the 
safety plan, the group fasilitator should 
ask the committee to answer the follow- 
ing three questions: Why will/did the 
plan succeed? Why wi.'I/did the plan fail? 
How can the plan be strengthened? 

When the group finishes brainstorm- 
ing ideas, it needs to engage in a discus- 
sion to reach agreement on the three or 
four most important reasons for the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan. In addition, 
consensus should be reached on ways the 
plan can be strengthened. 

Site-specific plans 

There is no specific school safety plan- 
ning template that can be cloned from 



High Success Expectancy Low Success Expectancy 
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High priority concern and 
strong belief that actions can 
be implemented. These are 
the safety problems that 
should be tackled first 



Low priority concern and a 
strong belief that actions 
can be implemented. These 
are less critical safety 
problems that can be used 
by the committee to have 
some initial success in creat- 
ing a better and safer cam- 
pus. 



High priority concern and weak 
belief that actions can be suc- 
cessfully implemented. These 
are the safety problems that 
cause frustration and occasion- 
ally a sense of hopelessness. 
Long-term solutions to these 
safety problems, such as coping 
with the impact of gangs on 
campus, require interagency 
collaboration. 



Low priority concern and a 
weak belief that actions can be 
successfully implemented 
These are safety concerns that 
are not a major priority. There- 
fore, the fact that there are no 
readily available actions 
should not interfere with effort 
to improve the school environ- 
ment. 



one district to another. Experience has 
shown that effective safe school plans 
result from careful, systematic planr' ■ •> 
that leads to the creation of site-specitic 
plans. 

However, experience also shows that 
there is commonality among these vari- 
ous planning efforts. The principles for 
safe school planning discussed in this ar- 
ticle represent these essential planning 
components. 

The authors have worked with schools, 
using these principles of safe school 
planning to create site-specific safety 
plans. Readers interested in learning 
more about the safety plans these 
schools have developed are invited to 
contact Richard Morrison at 
805/652-7337. 
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Procedures for Establishing a Proactive School-Wide Discipline Plan 

presented by 
Geoff Colvin 
University of Oregon 



CHECKLIST FOR DETERMINING THE ADEQUACY 
OF AN EXISTING SCHOOL-WIDE DISCIPLINE PLAN 



YES 


NO 


1. 


The purpose of school-wide discipline ir clearly stated. 


YES 


NO 


2. 


School-wide behavioral expectations are clearly stated. 


YES 


NO 


3. 


School-wide structures are in place to reinforce demonstrations of 
expected behaviors. 


YES 


NO 


4. 


School-wide structures are in place to teach expected behaviors. 


YES 


NO 


5. 


Staff are clear in which behaviors should be dealt with by staff and 
whf jh should warrant office referrals. 


YES 


NO 


6. 


Structures are in place for staff to work together to address persistent 
minor behavior. 


YES 


NO 


7. 


A continuum of structures is available to addressserious office 
referral behavior. 


YES 


NO 


8. 


Structures are in place to use building resources to assist students 
with chronic serious behavior. 


YES 


NO 


9. 


Record keeping procedures are in place to meet the needs for readily 
tracking student behavior. 



Number of YES items 
Number of NO items 



Mark Decision 

Greater than six YES, maintain existing program and develop plan to address 

inadequacies, if necessary. 

Less than six YES, develop plan using a team to systematically revise plan. 
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Three Basic Implementation Steps 

In this implementation plan the team assists staff in the development and implementation 
of their school-wide discipline plan in three basic steps: (a) evaluate what is in place, (b) revise or 
develop what needs to be Improved, and (c) implement the new or revised procedure. 



a. Identify and collect any existing written policy statements or procedures. 

b. Present these existing written policy statement or practices to ( " staff. 

c. Have all staff evaluate these existing written policy statements or practices 
using a checklist (all staff). 

d. Score checklist. 

e. Analyze and summarize results. 



a. Revise or develop draft of written policy statements or procedures. 

b. Present draft to all staff and discuss possible changes (all staff), 
c Revise draft based on staff feedback and recommendations. 

d. Repeat steps 2b and 2c until concensus acheived. 

e. Present final draft to staff for approval. 

f. Include final draft in school-wide discipline plan manual. 



Step 1. 



Evaluate what is in place 



Step 2. 



Revise or develop what needs to be improved 



Step 3. 



Implement the revised/new procedure 



b. 



a. 



f. 
9- 



c. 



e. 



Produce and distribute required forms or materials. 

Develop training procedures and materials. 

Conduct staff training (demonstrations, practice and follow-up). 

Specify start date for implementation. 

Implement procedure. 

Conduct review, revision, and update session at regular staff meetings. 
Conduct follow-up evaluations. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
Components of a Proactive School-Wide Discipline Plan The proactive 
school-wide discipline plan presented in this manual is comprised of several components that 
have been identified from research findings and effective school practices. In this section we 
present (a) a brief description of the components of a proactive school-wide discipline plan and 
(b) a model in which these components are integrated to form a proactive school wide discipline 
curriculum. 



1. Establish Agreement Between Staff on a Basic Approach to 
Managing Behavior . 

Clearly a school-wide discipline plan will not be effective if staff approach behavior in 
significantly differently ways. For example; some staff may want to exclude students because 
they "do not belong in public schools" and other staff members want to give these students more 
help and assistance. Some staff might want to increase punishment for a student, while other 
staff might want to give these students more time and attention. In each of these cases, it will 
be difficult to develop a consistent school-wide discipline plan because of the differences in 
approaches. 

We recommend an "instructional approach" to establish a school-wide discipline plan that 
is based on procedures for providing instruction on academic skills. When teaching academic 
skills, teachers generally complete a number of preparatory steps before students are required to 
demonstrate a skill independently. The preparatory steps usually involve clarifying the goals and 
objectives of the instruction, specifying the content to be targeted, selecting examples, explaining 
the skills to be learned, modeling the skills, providing supervised practice, providing corrective 
feedback, and furnishing opportunities for independent practice. The basic assumption is that if 
we want students to routinely demonstrate appropriate behavior then we have to teach these 
behaviors by applying the same instructional strategies we use to teach academics and other 
skills. 



' 2. Establish School Discipline as an Instrument for Student Success. 

A school-wide discipline plan should serve as an instrument to enable instruction and 
learning to take place effectively and efficiently. If discipline becomes an end in itself then 
behavior control becomes the primary teaching goal at the expense of other instructional goals 
such as academic areas. In this sense, discipline should be subordinate to the school mission and 
goals. 



3. Utilize and Rely on Proactive Approaches 
A significant trend in managing behavior at the school levei is the shift towards more 
positive, preventive, constructive and problem solving approaches. This approach is in contrast 
to punitive or reactive approaches. Educators are finding that students are more responsive to 
positive approaches and that students whose behaviors are difficult to manage are more likely to 
cooperate. In addition, school personnel are finding that proactive procedures are consistent with 
practices of instruction. 
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4. The Principal Must Provide Visible and Supportive Leadership 



In many respects, the Principal is the key leadership component. School-wide discipline 
plans need to be carefully planned, adopted and implemented by all staff. This will not occur 
unless the Principal takes a highly visible and supportive role. 



5. Staff Must Rely on Collegia! Commitment 



All staff need to present a united front by being actively involved and 
committed together to developing, implementing, and maintaining the school-wide 
discipline plan. To establish a consistent, predictable school environment all staff 
must implement the plan with a high degree of fidelity. 



6. Utilize Staff Development and Effective Teacher Change Practices 



Traditional stair development practices in the form of workshops, and consulting services 
generally do not bring about significant changes in staff development or teacher behavior. Two 
variables have been identified as critical in bringing about teacher change (a) teacher efficacy (the 
beliefs staff have about their ability to bring about targeted changes and (b) collegiality (the 
processes in which staff work effectively together). In a review of literature on teacher change, 
Gersten (1992) identified three critical variables that affect collegiality: (a) staff working 
together, (b) a comprehensive framework or philosophy, and (c) concreteness of the plan. 



A Proactive School- Wide Discipline Curriculum 

The proactive school-wide discipline curriculum includes five major curriculum 
components: (a) Statement of Purpose; (b) School- Wide Behavioral Expectations; (c) 
Continuum of Procedures for Establishing Expected Behaviors; (d) continuum for 
Correcting Problem Behaviors; and (e) Procedures for Record Keeping, Evaluation, and 
Dissemination. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

The purpose of a school-wide discipline plan is to establish and maintain student 
behaviors that enable the accomplishment of school goals. In this sense, discipline provides a 
structure that enables teachers and students to engage in the learning process as necessary to 
bring about the desired academic and social outcomes. For example, many school-wide 
discipline plans are designed to establish student behaviors and organizational structures that 
ensure an orderly learning environment. This purpose emphasizes keeping disruptions to a 
minimum and establishing predictable schedules in order for a school to function properly so 
that effective teaching and learning activities can be conducted in a planned manner. 

Discipline also provides a set of procedures that enable teachers and students to work 
collaboratively and constructively toward solving school-wide academic and social behavior 
challenges. For example, many school-wide discipline plans provide specific procedural steps 
for estabHshing expected student behaviors and for responding systematical to the range of 
undesirable behaviors displayed by some students. This focus emphasizes the need for 
consistency and specificity in teaching and learning environments. 

Example of a Purpose Statement for a School- Wide Discipline Plan 
PURPOSE of the school-wide discipline plan at Melbourne Middle School is to 
Establish school-wide structures and procedures for teachers and students that 
facilitate teaching and learning, 

Encourage student behaviors that enhance the learning environment, and 
Minimize student behaviors that inhibit teaching and learning interactions. 



The 
1. 

2. 



SCHOOL-WIDE PURPOSE STATEMENT 

The PURPOSE of the school-wide discipline plan at school 

is to: 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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///. SCHOOL-WIDE BEHAVIOR EXPECTATIONS 

General Behavioral Expectations 

School-wide behavioral expectations are defined as those ruies about desirable 
behaviors or actions that facilitate the teaching and learning process and the efficient 
operation of a school-wide discipline plan. School-wide behavioral expectations are designed 
"for (a) every setting in the school (e.g., classrooms, hallways, buses, cafeteria, gymnasium, 
recess, restrooms and locker rooms) and (b) specific school settings that have unique features 
requiring additional behavioral expectations. For example, students are expected to behave in 
a safe and orderly manner across all school settings; however, noise level expectations are 
significantly different across settings (e.g., library, playground, classroom). 

Guidelines 

When identifying and stating school-wide behavioral expectations, the following 
guidelines should be followed: 

1. Limit the number of behavioral expectations to three or four. 

2. State behavioral expectations in positive terms using common language 
and as few words as possible. 

3. Identify specific behaviors to illustrate the range of acceptable 
variations. 

4. Identify clear positive and negative examples to illustrate each 
behavioral expectation. 

5. Define a clear process and specific time lines for identifying behavioral 
expectations: 

318 323 



a. Identify participants for deciding upon the behavioral 
expectations (e.g., certified and non-certified staff, students, 
parents, community leaders). 

b. Specify a process (e.g., large group, small group, grade level, 
department). 



d. Specify a plan for training students and staff and 
disseminating information. 





Examples of General Behavioral Expectations 






for Melbourne Middle School 




1. 


To provide a safe and orderly environment for learning. 




2. 


To cooperate with others. 




3. 


To manage one's self. 




4. 


To respect the rights and property of others. 
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GENERAL BEHAVIORAL EXPECTATIONS 
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All students and staff at school are 

expected to 

1. 



2. 



4. 



Specific Setting Behavioral Expectations 



Although expectations for managing one's own behavior might be similar across many 
school settings, personal hygiene expectations may be different for different settings (e.g., 
cafeteria versus the classroom). Therefore, specific expectations for settings with unique 
requirements for acceptable K *havior should be delineated. These behavioral expectations 
should be identified and stated in the same way as general school-wide expectations. 

Examples of Specific Setting Behavioral Expectations 
for the Cafeteria at Melbourne Middle School 

Maintain a clean dining area by busing your table and disposing of your trash 
appropriately. 

Maintain a conversational level voice. 
Leave the eating area in an orderly manner. 
Recycle 
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Continuum of Procedures for Teaching School-Wide Behavioral Expectations 
EXAMPLE OF SCHOOL-WIDE POSITIVES FOR SPRINGS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Title 


"Self Manager" 


"Gotcha" 


Criteria 


Satisfactory grades. 
Follow school rides. 
No discipline referrals. 
Class work completed. 
Five staff signatures (e.g., 
teacher, teaching assistant). 
Students listed in office for all 
staff to review. 


Demonstrations of school- 
wide expected behavior. 


Presentation 


Monthly award assembly. 


Individual staff member. 


Award 

i 


Button. 

i ft KUCcCJ 

- in hallways without pass 

- early release (1-2 minutes 
maximum) from class where 
appropriate 

- free seating for assemblies 

HUiiy lUflLti 

- self-manager lunch table 

- extra computer time 


Sign in at office. 
Sticker. 

Monthly raffle at awards 
assembly in class, school- 
wide, special). 


Dissemination 


Honor roll list in classroom. 
Parent notes. 
"Dolphin Tales" 


Signed book kept at office 
(name & room #). 
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SCHOOL- WIDE POSITIVES FINAL DRAFT 



Title 



Criteria 




Presentation 



Award 



Dissemination 
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EXAMPLE SCHOOL- WIDE BEHAVIOR INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN 

"Coming to Class Prepared" 



STEP 1: 3PECIFY BEHAVIORAL EXPECTATION(S) 

Be prepared for class with necessary materials (second period): Bring supplies 
(notebook, pencil sharpener, paper, homework, text book; materials to be in 
reasonable shape, notebook organized. 



STEP 2: EXPLAIN BEHAVIORAL EXPECTATION(S) 
TIMES: Part of second period 

PROCEDURES: Discussion: preparation related to success, supply list described, 
notebook organization described, letter of explanation sent to ■ 
parents. 



STEP 3: PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES TO PRACTICE BEHAVIORAL 
EXPECTATIONS 

TIMES: Part of class time 

PROCEDURES: Class discussion, training time on notebook, preparation of chart, 
reviewed weekly. 



STEP 4: PROVIDE Precorrection FOR PROBLEM SETTINGS & 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 

TIMES: Beginning and end of period 

PROCEDURES: Verbal reminders, self-check sheet, parent supply list needs, 
charting. 
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STEP 5: STRONGLY REINFORCE DEMONSTRATIONS OF EXPECTED 
BEHAVIORS 

TIMES: Verbal acknowledgement at the beginning of period, when criteria met 
(80%) for rewards • 

PROCEDURES: Verbal praise, rewards (80% class, stars, access to free time, 
computer time, treats. 



STEP 6: CORRECT DEMONSTRATIONS OF UNACCEPTABLE BEHAVIOR 
TIMES: Beginning of period 

PROCEDURES: Hierarchy consisting of: reinforce students who are prepared 

(planned ignoring), remind students not prepared, provide warning, 
implement negative consequence. 



STEP 7: TRACK RESULTS AND FOLLOW-UP 
TIMES: Daily 

PROCEDURES: Chart (frequency count of students prepared for class). Raised class 
criteria to 90%, added homework, letter to parents. 



14 

SCHOOL- WIDE BEHAVIOR INSTRUCTION PLAN WORKSHEET 

Directions : After identifying what behavioral expectations need to be taught, write a school- 
wide behavior instruction plan by completing each of the seven steps. 




STEP 2: EXPLAIN BEHAVIORAL EXPECTATION(S) 
TIMES: 

PROCEDURES: 



STEP 3: PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES TO PRACTICE BEHAVIORAL 
EXPECTATIONS 

TIMES: 

PROCEDURES: 
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STEP 4: PROVIDE PRECORRECTION FOR PROBLEM SETTINGS & 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 

TIMES: 

PROCEDURES: 



STEP 5: STRONGLY REINFORCE DEMONSTRATIONS OF EXPECTED 
BEHAVIORS 

TIMES: 

PROCEDURES: 



STEP 6: CORRECT DEMONSTRATIONS OF UNACCEPTABLE BEHAVIOR 
TIMES: 

PROCEDURES: 



STEP 7: TRACK RESULTS AND FOLLOW-UP 
TIMES: 

PROCEDURES: 
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Component Survey on Classification of Problem Behavior 
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SURVEY ON SCHOOL-WIDE CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 



Staff are clear on which problem behaviors should be 
managed by certified and classified staff 

Staff are clear on which behaviors warrant an office 
referral 

3. There is reasonable consistency among staff on managing 
serious behavior 

4. Staff are in reasonable agreement over which behaviors 
are serious and which behaviors are minor 

5. There is reasonable consensus among administration 
on which behaviors warrant involvement of law 
enforcement 

6. There is reasonable consistency in the manner in which 
office referrals are made by staff 

7. There is reasonable consistency in the way office 
referrals are managed after the referral has been 
made 

8. Students are clear on which behaviors are considered to 
be serious and which are less serious 

9. Parents are clear on which behaviors are considered to 
be serious and which less serious 



yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 

yes no 
yes no 

yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
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V. CONTINUUM OF PROCEDURES I OR CORRECTING PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

Introduction 

In the previous section, we illustrated the interface between procedures for establishing 
expected behavior and procedures for correcting problem behavior. We recommended that a 
strong emphasis be placed on procedures for the former, that is, teaching and strengthening 
those behaviors that are necessary for maintaining a positive learning and teaching 
environment. 

In this section, we describe procedures for correcting problem behavior. In most 
public schools problem behavior is identified as either a minor infraction (i.e., behavior that 
is managed immediately by staff) or a serious school violation (i.e., behavior that involves an 
office referral and management by an administrator). There are three steps in the process for 
correcting problem behaviors, (a) carefully define the minor problem behaviors and serious 
school infractions, (b) implement a continuum of procedures for managing minor problem 
behaviors, and (c) implement procedures for managing serious school violations. 

Define and Categorize Problem Behavior 

The type of correction procedures used to manage inappropriate behavior will depend 
on the severity and frequency of the problem behavior. Staff must meet and reach agreement 
on categories of inappropriate behavior. It is important to develop a list that represents a 
sample of the full range of behaviors for each category. The following categories are 
recommended: 

1. Minor School Infractions are regarded as relatively mild behaviors, but they are disruptive 
to the teaching and learning process and can easily escalate into more serious behavior. 
Common examples include being tardy for class, talking too loudly in the hallways, not 
having materials for class, and skipping school (truancy). These behaviors are typically 
managed immediately and quickly by staff in the context in which the behavior occurs. 

2. Serious School Violations are not law infractions, but represent serious breaches of school 
rules and behavior that seriously disrupt school functioning, for example, sustained 
noncompliance and defiance, verbal abuse towards staff, low levels of physical aggression, 
vandalism, and chronic (repeated) minor infractions. These behaviors typically warrant an 
office referral and are managed by the administration or designee. 

3. Illegal Behavior is in violation of the law. Examples include possession of weapons or 
controlled substances, theft assault, vandalism, and intimidation. This list should be 
confirmed with local law enforcement agencies and district policies. These behaviors 
typically warrant office referrals and are managed by the administration (or designee) in. 
conjunction with local law enforcement agents. 
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This example illustrates the working definitions for infractions that could 
result in an office referral. These definitions were developed by teaching 
staff at a middle school. 



FREEMANTLE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Working Definitions for Office Referral Infractions 


INFRACTION 


DEFINITION 


Repeated 
Minor 


Recurring problems that have been addressed by 
teacheris) with "For the Record" documentation, staff 
meetings without changing the behavior such as tardies, 
skipping classes, minor disruptive behavior, profanity, 
incomplete assignments, minor harassment and not coming 
to class prepared. 


Fighting 


Action involving serious physical contact where injury 
may occur, e.g., hitting, punching, hitting with an object, 
kicking, hair pulling and scratching. 


Vandalism 


Substantial destruction or disfigurement of property. 


Controlled 
Substances 


In possession of or using drugs, alcohol and or tobacco. 
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Serious 
Disruptions 


Behavior causing class or activity to stop, or continue 
with difficulty. Student does not cooperate and do not 
make reasonable attempts to disengage or follow 
directions. These behaviors include sustained loud talk, 
noise with materials, horseplay or roughhousing, sustained 
out of seat behavior. 


Verbal Abuse 


Sustained profanity, and or sexual comments directed 
towards staff or students. 


Weapons 


In possession of knives, guns or ottier items used as 
weapons. 


Defiance 


Refusal to follow staff directions given reasonable steps 
have been taken. 


Off Campus 


Outside the boundaries of the school grounds without 
permission. 


Theft 


In possession of, having passed on or being responsible 
for removing someone else's property. 


Other 


Serious behavior problems that do not fit into the above 
categories. 
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Procedures for Managing Minor Problem Behavior Through Staff Meetings 

If the minor problem behaviors persist after an individual staff member has made 
several documented attempts to correct the problem, the next step involves setting up a staff 
meeting. Guidelines for Implementation of Staff Meetings 

A staff meeting consists of a group of teachers and administrators, who share 
suggestions for managing minor problem behavior. The meeting can be called on an informal 
basis or could be part of a regular meeting that teachers may hold, such as a weekly grade 
level meeting. A variety of labels have been used to name the staff meeting structure, for 
example, "teacher assistance team," "child study team," "behavior committee," "discipline 
.team." 

Guidelines for implementing staff meetings 

1. A staff meeting should be called by the teacher after three to four documented incidents of 
the minor problem behavior has occurred. 

2. The staff meeting should be scheduled on a regular basis during staff or grade level 
meetings. 

3. A special staff meeting may be called if a teacher needs more immediate action (with as 
many teachers in attendance as possible). 

4. A form should be developed and used to document each case and to guide staff meeting 
activities. An example of a staff meeting form for minor problem behaviors follow these 
guidelines. The teacher should complete as much of the form as possible before the meeting, 
so participants will have some information about the case. This information also can serve as 
the starting point for discussions during the meeting. 

5. A note-taker and time keeper should be identified. It is critical to follow the agenda and 
keep on the timelines to prevent meetings from lasting too long and discussions from 
straying. 

6. Problem behaviors (list no more than two) should be prioritized from most to least 
important. Descriptions of these problem behaviors should be written in specific, observable 
form. 

7. A specific expected behaviors should be paired with each problem behavior. Descriptions 
of these expected behaviors should be written in specific, observable form. 

8. If possible, one to three of the least intrusive and time consuming strategies for teaching 
expected behaviors should be selected. If the expected behaviors are not observed at 
acceptable levels and the problem behavior does not respond, more intrusive and time . 
consuming strategies can be considered. 

9. Although strategies for teaching expected behaviors should be given the greatest attention, 
specific strategies for responding to problem behaviors should be described. Again, least 
intrusive and least aversive criterion should be applied to selecting individual strategies. 

10. A specific review date should be established to review the progress of the strategy. If 
possible a plan for collecting and recording data should be developed. 

11. All paperwork should be completed and distributed immediately after the staff meeting. 
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CONTINUUM OF PROCEDURES FOR CORRECTING MINOR PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 
Context: Student(s) exhibits minor problem behavior. 



STEP 1: Remove adult and peer attention, and acknowledge other students displaying expected behaviors. 
Procedures: 



STEP 2: Redirect students; exhibiting inappropriate behavior to expected behaviors 
Procedures: 



STEP 3: Secure attention of student(s) exhibiting inappropriate behavior and clearly specify expected behavior. 
Procedures: 



STEP 4: Present students) exhibiting inappropriate behavior with a choice between observing the expected 
behavior or continuing with inappropriate behavior and a negative consequence. 

Procedures: 



STEP 5: Deliver negative conseq' .snce 
Procedures: 



STEP 6: Request assistance for repeated minor infractions 

(Reftr for staffing) 
Procedures: 



EXAMPLE OF STAFF MEETING FORM 



BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 



ACADEMIC PROBLEM 



Student Nunc. 

Teacher(s): 

Staff Present: 



.Grade:. 



D»te:_ 



# Previoui Betuvior Reports/Staff Meeting:. 



Problem Behaviorfc) (2 minutes) 



Expected Behaviors) (2 minute) 



Strategies to Teach Expected Behaviors (select 1-3) (3 minutes) 



o 


Reminders □ 


Practice 


□ 


Parent contact 


a 


Reinforccr* □ 


Individual contacts 


□ 


Counseling 


a 


Feedback O 


Monitoring sheet 


□ 


Tutoring 


a 


Contract □ 


Self management 


□ 


Modified assignments 


a 


Otht- 









Strategics to Correct Problem Behaviorfs) (1 minute) 

□ Time out □ Parent contact 
O Losi of privilege □ Detention 

□ Other 



Action Plan (5 minutes) 
Who 



What 



When 




Start Dale:, 



Review Date:. 



Teacher 



Other: . 
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Procedures for Managing Serious School Violations 
Serious school violations require actions and follow-up that involve more teacher effort and more 
intrusive interventions. These consequences should be written in school policy and delivered automatically and 
consistently. All parents should be informed of the procedures at the start of a school year and receive a written 
copy. Staff should be clear about what their responsibilities are and who delivers the consequences. Typically, 
an office referral is made, and an administrative staff person delivers the consequence. Clear guidelines need to 
be established for behaviors that warrant office referrals, and all building staff must have a clear understanding 
of what behaviors result in an office referral and the procedures that will be followed by the office. Without 
'clear guidelines for serious school violations, friction may occur between referring staff and office staff when 
referrals are made for minor behaviors or when a referring staff person expects certain consequences to be 
delivered and when they are not. 

Typical consequences for serious school violations include parent conferences, after-school detention, in- 
school suspension, suspension, and expulsion. It is important to keep track of the number of office referrals; 
date, period, time, and location of each infraction and consequence; referring staff person; outcome of de-briefing 
sessions and follow-up events. Repeated office referrals should be a signal that a student needs more assistance 
in learning and displaying expected behaviors. Students who have repeated displays of serious school violations 
should be referred to a school-wide behavior support team (e.g., teacher assistance team) to develop a specific 
individual plan designed to help reduce and eliminate the problem behavior pattern and to establish opportunities 
for displays of expected behaviors. 

Procedures for managing behaviors that are against the law (illegal behavior) usually involve an office 
and a police referral. In advance, a clear procedure should be established for handling illegal behavior (e.g., 
documentation, witnesses). Local law enforcement agencies should be contacted for guidelines or criteria about 
handling illegal behaviors and working with their agency. Procedures for contacting parents also must be 
established. The steps are: 

1. Identify and define serious school violations. A worksheet to identify and define serious school violations and 
illegal behavior follow this section. 

2 Develop an Office Referral Form. Although variations are possible, at minimum, each form should have (a) 
identifying information about the student and referring teacher, (a) dates and times of the infraction, (c) 
identification and descriptions of the infraction, (d) action taken, and (e) procedures for information 
dissemination. A blank office referral worksheet and an example of a middle school office referral form follows 
this section. 

3. Develop a reasonable balance between proactive and reactive consequences for the problem behavior. 
Unfortunately, the most common actions taken after office referrals are reactive and punitive (e.g., detentions, 
suspensions, loss of privileges). Clearly, there is a place for negative consequences and students need to know 
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these limits. However, having only negative consequences for managing serious school infractions creates an 
ineffective system for correcting behavior. The remedy lies in creating a careful balance of proactive and 
reactive approaches. When we use proactive strategies or actions, we assume that the student needs more help, 
support and direction to reduce problem behavior and to increase expected behavior. These constructive 
strategies include conferences, precorrection, instruction (e.g., modeling behavior), counselling, contracts, and 
behavior instruction plans. The office referral form and the data or tracking system also should reflect the 
balance between proactive and reactive consequences. 

4. Develop a school-wide team (e.g., behavior support team, school discipline team, teacher assistance team) that 
"has the responsibility for developing a more detailed plan to assist students who have recurring serious school 
violations. Referrals should be made to this team after the student has had two or three office referrals and has 
not responded to a combination of proactive and reactive strategies implemented by the administrator. It is 
important that the number of referrals made to this team be controlled or limited to three or four per term, 
otherwise the team will not have time to develop adequate assistance plans for these students. If the number of 
referrals begins to exceed what the team can handle, it is time to review the relative effectiveness of current 
practices. In forming a school-wide team, the following guidelines should be considered: (a) develop a clear 
statement of purpose and list of responsibilities; (b) determine who should participate on the team and how the 
selections would be made; and (c) establish guidelines for meeting days, times, lengths, and agenda items. 
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BUNBURY MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Phone 555-1234 
123 Olga Road 
Eugene, Oregon, 97403 
OFFICE REFERRAL 

STUDENT GRADE 6 7 8 DATE 

REFERRED BY HOMEROOM TEACHE R 

REASON FOR REFERRAL 

D REPEATED MINOR INFRACTION(S) 

Description: 



o For the Record and Staffing Plans attached 

a SERIOUS SCHOOL VIOLATION 

£7 Fighting o Verbal Abuse £7 Controlled Substance(s) £7 Serious Disruption 
£7 Vandalism o Weapons £7 Off Campus Violation L7 Defiance 
£7 Othe r 

Description:(Specify times, places, those Involved, relevant conditions, and initial steps to address 
problem) 



ACTION TAKEN : (By teacher/person making referral as appropriate) 

£7 Conference with student £7 Contract made w/student £7 In-House Suspension 
£7 Parent contact (phone/note) £7 Parent conference requested Recommended 

£7 Other ; 

ACTION TAKEN : (By administrator/counselor) 

£7 Conference with Student a Conference requested with teacher and student 

O Parent contacted (phone/note) £7 Parent conference requested 

£7 Referral to School Discipline Team £7 Principal's Hearing for possible expulsion 

£7 Student suspended: In-School Out of School Number of days 

£7 Othe r 

COMMENTS: 



White : Student file Canary . Parent Blue : Office 
Green : Homeroom Pink : Referring Staff 
(Principal, Assistant Principal, Counselor) 



Goldenrod: Counselor 



PARENTS (GUARDIANS) : This copy is of an office referral for your son or daughter made by a staff 
member at Bunbury Middle School Staff. Please note the action taken. Please call us at 555-1234 if 
you have any questions. 
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WORKSHEET FOR BEHAVIOR SUPPORT TEAM 



1. Define Purpose of the Team: 



2. Establish Procedures for Selecting Team:. 



• 3. Establish Terms for Team Members:, 



4. Establish Training Procedures for Team:_ 



S. Identify Meeting Details (place, times, schedule):. 



6. Specify Referral Process: 



7. Specify Meeting Format: 



8. Identify Follow-Up Procedures: 
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W. PROCEDURES FOR RECORD KEEPING, EVALUA \N, AND 
DISSEMINATION 

Introduction 

An effective tracking system helps to identify students who exhibit inappropriate behavior 
on a regular basis. To avoid "punishment loops" in which progressively intrusive, reactive 
interventions are required for repeated or escalating displays of inappropriate behaviors, a 
strategy for providing direct assistance to students whose behaviors do not respond to the 
.general school- or classroom-wide plans. Individual staff members, teacher teams (e.g., 
prereferral or mainstream assistance teams), parents, or cooperating agencies can provide this 
assistance. In addition, referrals for specialized assistance also may be appropriate (e.g., 
special education, alternative schooling). 
Record Keeping : Tracking Student Performance 

To monitor the effectiveness of any school-wide discipline system, it is important to have 
a method of tracking student performance. Information might be collected at the school-wide, 
classroom, and/or individual student or teacher levels on a variety of variables, such as (a) 
attendance patterns, (b) problem behaviors, (c) negative and positive referrals, and (d) 
detentions and suspensions. Information about which staff persons are involved in discipline 
related activities also can be tracked. 

Student tracking systems are important because they help to (a) ensure that the school- 
wide plan is being implemented in a planned, consistent manner, (b) frequently remind staff 
of the importance of its discipline plan, and (c) provide information on whether the discipline 
plan is accomplishing its goals. The components of a student tracking system or monitoring 
plan should include the following: 

1. A checklist to measure whether the various steps in the plan have been identified, defined, 
and implemented. 

2. Strategies and forms for keeping records of both expected and inappropriate behavior. 

3. Data decision rules for reviewing and revising the plan. 

4. A screening strategy for identifying students who are at-risk for social behavior failures. 

5. Procedures and routines for collecting and processing data. For efficiency, student workers 
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and classified staff should be trained to enter data onto a simple spreadsheet program so data 
management, analysis, and reporting are simplified. 

Developing Review and Follow-up Procedures 
The success of any plan to teach and manage behavior must include specific procedures 
for ensuring the accurate and continued implementation of its procedures. Similarly, a means 
of evaluating data on student behavior and staff performance also must be developed. The 
following guidelines should be considered: 

"1. Identify an individual or group of individuals who can oversee activities involving 
maintenance of the school-wide discipline plan and evaluation of its effectiveness. 

2. Develop procedures for collecting on-going and cumulative data on student behavior and 
staff performance. Questionnaires and interviews should be used to collect information from 
students, staff, parents, and community representatives. 

3. Develop specific decision rules and procedures for evaluating student and school data. 

4. Delineate specific procedures for revising and reteaching aspects of the instructional 
behavior plan that are not associated with educationally important change in student and staff 
performance. Dissemination Plan 

Once the components of the school-wide discipline plan have been developed, the next 
phase involves developing strategies to disseminate the details and procedures of the plan. If 
necessary, approvals should be secured before dissemination and implementation. A 
dissemination plan should include the following features: 

1. A. list of the people or groups of people who need to be familiar with and/or approve the 
school-wide discipline plan, for example, administrators, certified and uncertified staff 
members, substitute teachers, district personnel, school board members, students, parents, 
community personnel, and staff from cooperating agencies. 

2. Procedures for identifying and preparing staff persons who can provide training and 
monitor and reinforce proper implementation of the procedures of the school-wide discipline 
plan. 

3. Procedures for informing and/or training these people, for example, seminars, video/audio 
tapes, written handbooks, arid peer mentors. 

4. Opportunities to provide intensive initial training, as well as regular follow-up training. 
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SCHOOL- WIDE DISCIPLINE 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



ESTABLISHING EXPECTED 
BEHAVIOR 



CORRECTING INAPPROPRIATE 
BE HA VI OR 



□ IDENTIFICATION 



□ IDENTIFICATION 



□ SCHOOL-WIDE POSITIVES 



□ STAFF MANAGED (MINOR) 



□ REMINDERS, SUPERVISION 
FEEDBACK 



□ OFFICE REFERRAL (SERIOUS, ILLEGAL) 



□ BEHAVIOR INSTRUCTION PLAN 



□ CHRONIC BEHAVIOR TEAM 



RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM 
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Rose Hill Elementary School. (1994). Rose Hill behavior standards 
handbook. Commerce City, CO: Author. 
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ROSE HILL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
6900 East 5*th Avenue 
Commerce City. CO 80022 
287-0163 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRINCIPAL 



A Word to Parents: 



A Word to Students: 

A school is like a big family. If its members are going to be safe and 
happy and things are going to get done, there must be rules. 

Rules must be fair and they must be the same for everyone. 
Rules do three things: 

-they tell people what they can do 

-they teil people what they cannot do 

-they make it possible for people to live and 
work together 

This book has been developed to help you be successful at Rose Hill 
Elementary. . 



We need your help. The schools canno 
children if too much time is spent in c 

The responsibility for behavior is a sh! 
responsibility is ours. Also, a major pi 
with parents. When the home suppon 
have responsibilities as well as rights, 
lessen. 

We. as educators, must have your sup 
right, support us at home. When you 
school or call and discuss the problem 
goal: a safe school and a good educati 

You can begin this cooperative proces 
standards and discussing them with y 
signing the form on page 1 2. and retu 



Cathleen Braiman 

Principal. Rose Hill Elementary 



Cathleen Braiman 

Principal. Rose Hill Elementary 
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STUDENT RIGHTS 



Statement of Beliefs Regarding Discipline 



We believe that a good discipline policy has a set of 
standards/expectations which promotes appropriate behavior and 
which focuses on teaching children self-control, responsibility and 
respect for others. 

Children who do not meet those standards/expectations will be 
addressed in a dignified manner. Consequences for inappropriate 
behavior will be logical and timely. 



An effort will be made to reinforce students who demonstrate 
appropriate behavior. 



A SIGHT BELONGS TO ME AND O 
TAKEN AW AT BT ANYONE. MY O 
AND TEACHERS ALSO HAVE RIGH1 
NOT A RESPONSIBLE PERSON IF. 
MY BEHAVIOR. I TAKE AWAY TH 
OF OTHERS. 



Some important richts are: 

1. I have a right to an education. 

2. I have v. right to be respected and t 
kindness at school. 

3. I have a right to be safe at school. 

4. I have a right to tell my side of a p 
anything happens. 

5. I have a right to logical and fair cor 
inappropriate behavior. 



We, the Rose Kill staff and the parents, will: 



W 
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• establish positive relationships 

• discuss and monitor expectations 

• model and provide parameters 

• provide consequences 

• intervene when necessary 

• remove disruptive students promptly 

• intervene and counsel 
•share successes 
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STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 

A RESPONSIBILITY IS AN OBLIG/ 
BECAUSE IT ALLOWS FOR THE RI 
TO BE ENJOYED. 



1. I will respect myself, others and sc 

2. I will help make school a good plac 
can learn. 

3. 1 will come to school prepared to le 

4. I will work to the best of my ability 

5. I will take responsibility for my ac 



School Wide Expectations 

We will: 

keep hands to ourselves and respect personal space 
enter and leave in an orderly fashion 
use indoor voices 

carry a pass when not with whole class 
walk when in building 

speak appropriately without profanity or racial slurs 

leave toys at home 

use all equipment properly 

Playground Expectations 

We will: 

treat everyone in a safe and helpful way 

use equipment safely 

display positive sportsmanship 

stay within the boundaries defined by supervising staff 

THE FOLLOWING IS UNACCEPTABLE: 
-throwing harmful objects 

-tackling, grabbing of clothes, pulling, punching. 

kicking, name calling, racial slurs 
-toys frost bone 

Cafeteria Expectations 
Wc will: 

eat politely and display appropriate table manners 
wait to be excused 
be responsible for tray and table 
drink milk, juice or water for lunch 
(pop and/or glass containers not permitted) 



Assembly Expectations 

We will: 

sit flat on bottoms and cross legs 
look and listen to the speaker(s) 
be respectful to the speaker and a 

Possible Consequences 
Consequences for inappropriate hel 

• to train students to problem solv 

• to write an apology note 

• to talk about what happened 

• to practice appropriate behavior 

• to write paragraph on what could 

• to have student call parents 

•to remove student from area (tic 
•to lose recess/privileges 

• to have staff member call parent 
•to help clean up 

• to lose lunchroom privilege 

• to confiscate toys 
•to delay lunch 

• to stay after school with teacher 

• to have a letter mailed to parent 

• to have parents visit schcol/clas! 

• to have a parent conference 

• to work off inappropriate behavi 

• to receive a detention 

• to be sent home from school 

• to be suspended from school 
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Steps To 

Develop a Comprehensive Classroom Management System 



•Convene a committee 
•Review planning overview/steps 
•Screen your mission 

S Frame Your Plan statement 

•Analyze your mission and beliefs 
about classroom management 



CM 
Cm 



a, 



Focus Your Plan 


•Define components 
•Screen components 
•Select priority component 


I 


Set Your Goals 


•Collect and analyze data 
•Analyze current status 
•Identify problems 
•Restate problems as goals 


1 


Develop Your Action Plan 


•Identify resources 
•Identify steps 
•Identify time lines 
•Identify responsibility 
•Identify evaluation procedures 


1 


Implement and 
Evaluate Your Plan 


•Collect and analyze data 
•Monitor continuously 
•Idenl'fy problems as they arise 
•Make adjustments 
•Revise plan as needed 
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Planning Overview and Steps 



There is no quick fix to eliminate discipline problems from our schools. The 
problem of challenging behaviors cannot be managed and resolved in isolation of 
other aspects of the school. A comprehensive approach through organizational 
change is needed. The Task Force suggests that to accomplish meaningful 
change, schools implement a five-step planning process that focuses on the 
interacting components of a school building to facilitate change. 

The school should choose an option for developing an action plan that best meets 
its needs. Options may include 

• An individual building plan; 

• A school district plan; and/ or 

• A multidistrict plan 

Step 1 Frame your plan. The two major parts of this step are the convening of 
a committee based on a participatory model and the development of a 
school mission that reflects the vision of all school community 
members. The process is designed so that a committee can move 
through the entire process, one component at a time. Or, several 
committees can work at the same time on different components. 
Whichever way a school decides to proceed, the school mission must 
be developed before the other steps of the process. 

Step 2 Focus your plan. In this step, committees must define the components 
as they relate to their schools and screen them to identify any problems 
or areas of concern. If more than one committee is meeting at the same 
time, it is necessary to update each other on the committee status 
throughout the process. At this stage, the committee is likely to 
prioritize the components to determine a reasonable working strategy 
for developing a comprehensive classroom management plan. 

Step 3 Set your goals. In Step 3, the committee collects data relating to the 
areas of each component. Based on this information, the status of the 
component in their school is analyzed. Problems are identified and 
restated as goals. 

Step 4 Develop your action plan. The goals developed in Step 3 are 

prioritized and/or sequenced by the committee and action plans are 
developed for the selected goals. The development of the plan needs 
to take into consideration existing and needed resources. 
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Step 5 Implement and evaluate your plan. The implementation stage 

requires that the committee establishes a plan for monitoring, collects 
evaluation data, and revises the plan when necessary. Using the data, 
the committee ref ocuses its attention on the process of continuous 
improvement. 
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Step 1: Frame Your Plan for a Comprehensive Classroom 

Management System 



• Convene a Committee 

• Review Planning Overview and Steps (page 12) 

• Screen Your School Mission 

• Analyze Your Mission and Beliefs About Qassroom 
Management 

• Develop or Revise Your School Mission 



The first step in framing your plan for a comprehensive dassroom management 
system is to convene a dedsion-making committee of school community 
representatives. The committee will review the planning guide, induding the 
planning overview and steps. The committee's charge is to darify the 
philosophy, vision, and belief system of everyone involved. 

The committee will determine whether the existing school mission reflects their 
belief system, then screen and analyze the mission statement using the questions 
and checklist induded. Based on the analysis and input from the school 
community, the committee will revise or devdop a school mission that reflects 
their belief system and the components of a comprehensive dassroom 
management system. They will also develop, implement, and monitor a 
dissemination plan. 



Step 2: Focus Your Plan 



• Discuss, Define, and Screen Each Component 
Climate 

Standard Procedures 
. Instructional Design 
Staff Development 
Support Systems 

School Community Awareness and Involvement 

• Prioritize Needs and Select a Component 



To focus the planning, the committee will review the definition of each of the 
components of the comprehensive classroom management system based on the 
school belief statements and mission. The committee may use the definition as 
outlined in this planning guide or redefine the component to meet the team's 
need. To determine the areas of greatest need, team members conduct a general 
screening of each component using the screening questions as a guide. Based on 
the results of the screening, the components will be prioritized and the 
committee will determine the focus of their next efforts. 
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Step 3: Set Your Goals 



• Collect and Analyze Data 

• Analyze Current Status 

• Identify Problems 

• Restate Problems as Goals 



To set goals it is necessary to have difficult information on hand regarding the 
current status of each component The committee will conduct a thorough review 
of the status of the component(s) it has selected in order to identify the extent and 
nature of problems. A data source checklist is included. 

The committee will conduct an in-depth analysis of the initial screening questions 
using the analysis checklist for the component it has selected. An example of an 
instructional design checklist follows. The checklists are to be used as a guide and . 
can be expanded as a result of the committee discussion and data review. The 
checklists for the components can also be used to develop surveys to acquire input 
from members; of the school community. The data gathered may be used to 
establish benchmarks that can later be used to measure progress toward attaining the 
goals of the action plan. 

As the committee reviews the information it has collected and works through the 
analysis questions, it will identify problems to be addressed. The committee will 
identify and discuss the conditions under which the problems occur and don't 
o~cur, the extent of occurrence, and any patterns and relationships among the 
patterns. Once all areas have been identified, the committee should quickly turn 
each problem statement into a goal. Then the committee can prioritize the goal 
areas to develop the action plan in the next step. 
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Instructional Design 

Analyze Current Status 

Behavior Learning Principles: Are classroom management strategies used by 
staff based on proven behavior learning principles and strategies? 

Desired behaviors are taught and modeled. 

Desired behaviors are rewarded. 

Logical and natural consequences are employed to the maximum extent 

possible. 

Behavior strategies encourage student responsibility and choice. 

Power struggles are recognized and avoided. 

Behavior interventions match student need. 

Strategies are identified that change behavior in the desired direction. 

Behavior Management Pro gram Strategies: Are strategies implemented that are 
effective in changing behavior in desired directions and maintain the 
dignity/worth of individuals? 

Daily schedules are posted. 

Routines and rituals are established, taught, and reinforced. 

Spaces are structured to facilitate group and individual work. 

Unique, unusual, or restrictive procedures are only used for specific 

behaviors, by trained staff, with a carefully developed plan and outside 
consultation when necessary. 

Disciplinary actions are implemented fairly and with a sense of purpose. 

A variety of strategies are used to implement behavioral change, including 

cueing, appropriate ignoring and praising, redirecting, contracting, and 
verbal me.diation. 
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ArarlfTnif IPSimciiflnaJ Design: Are instructional strategies that foster learning 
and address diverse learning styles used in classrooms? 

I nstruction is provided that is challenging, but not frustrating. 

A variety of instructional methods are used based on student learning 

styles. 

Clear directions are provided for learning activities. 

Students participate in decisions about learning content and activities. 

Cultural implications are considered when planning lessons. 

Students expression and discussion of ideas is encouraged. 

Cooperative learning is fostered. 

Real-life experiences are incorporated into learning activities. 

Assignments are flexible to meet individual needs and interests. 

Evaluation is used to measure progress toward learning outcomes and to 

redesign the instructional process, rather than to only measure end 
products or establish comparisons. 

Social Skills Development: Are social skills taught systematically to assure that 
appropriate and adaptive behaviors are a part of each child's behavioral 
repertoire? 

Individual Behavior Plans: Are individual plans developed to meet the unique 
needs of students, when necessary? 

Evaluation methods for deterinining whether students exhibit identified 

skills are in place. 

^Individual interventions are based on pre- and post-data collection and 

result in positive behaviors. 

Individual behavior plans include two parts: 1) teaching plan (i.e., skills 

to be acquired, teaching strategies, reinforcement plan) and 2) interim plan 
(i.e., what to do to manage the behavior while implementing the teaching 
plan). 
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Individual plans are supported and monitored. 

Individual plans are given adequate time and opportunity to succeed. 

T here is a process for involving parents/ guardians in the planning of 
behavioral interventions. 

Asspssmenfc Are objective measures, such as structured observation, used to 
gather information about current behavioral performance for individuals or 
groups? 

Daily review of accomplishments is announced. 

Log of individual/group accomplishments is maintained. 

A variety of tests and instruments is available to determine the nature and 

extent of problematic behavior. 

Behavior checklists are completed by parents, teachers, adrninistrators, 

support staff, and students. 

I nformation obtained in checklists and self-reports are validated or 
substantiated by independent, objective observations. 

Observations are structured to obtain frequency or duration data, as 

appropriate. 

Observations are structured to obtain information about the peer group as 

a normative reference. 

Data is kept on individual, class, and building academic progress. 

Data is kept on individual, class, and building behavior change. 

Adequate time is provided to teach and reinforce new skills. 



nkri pline Style: Are disciplinary procedures selected and implemented that 
match student needs? 

Staff are aware of various discipline styles, the accompanying beliefs 

about child development inherent in the styles, and the teacher behaviors 
that are consistent with the styles. 

Staff members can identify their own discipline styles. 
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Staff can match discipline style with student needs. 

Staff can identify the effects of discipline style on student behavior. 

Control Issues: Are staff aware of effects of interventions in relationship to 
students' needs for moving from a state of dependence (adult/ external control) 
to independence (student/self-control)? 

Staff can design and implement a variety o f interventions that promote 

student independence. 

Incentives for appropriate behavioral interactions focus on intrinsic 

rewards. 

_staf f can identify and implement strategies that help students gain self- 
control (e.g., negotiating, choices, pairing verbal interventions with token 
or physical interventions). 

Staff members encourage student self-evaluation and monitoring. 

Behavior interventions are implemented by professionals in control of 

their own behavior. 

Curriculum Review: Do staff frequently work in groups to examine aspects of 
the curriculum? 

T he district's courses of study incorporate social skills throughout the 
K-12 curriculum. 

Staff have had input into the determination of the social skills to be taught. 

Classroom Order: Are classroom activities organized to promote a classroom 
order that facilitates learning? 

T ypes of activities are planned to relate to the social developmental level 
of the students. 

Teachers constantly monitor the pace, rhythm, and duration of classroom 

events, as well as the conduct or behavior of individuals and groups. 

Classroom rules and procedures that establish expectations for classroom 

routines, group and individual instructional activities, and social 
interaction are developed, taught, and reinforced. 
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Developing a Classroom Management Plan 



Instructional Design 



Identify the Problem(s) 



Restate Each Problem as a Goal 
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Step 4: Develop Your Action Plan 



• Identify Resources 

• Identify Steps 

• Identify Time lines 

• Identify Responsibilities 

• Identify Evaluation Procedures for Each Goal 



To develop an action plan, the committee identifies the priority goal(s) it will 
address. It compares the current status to its goal, identifies and reviews 
available resources, and discusses ways to meat its goal. The committee 
develops objectives and/or steps to meet each goal and identifies who is 
responsible for implementation. A time line should be developed for completion 
of each of the action plan steps. One of the steps in each goal will be to develop a 
marketing and dissemination plan. The committee will also develop an ongoing 
and continuous evaluation plan that summarizes baseline data, identifies 
outcomes and criteria, and establishes evaluation methods. 

The committee should consider the impact the projected change may have on 
other components of the classroom management system and build this into their 
action plans. 

Existing resources within the building and the district that can be used to 
support the implementation of the plan should be identified, and needed 
resources developed. 

The action plan does not need to be a lengthy document. A plan that is clear and 
concise will facilitate its implementation. 
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Climate 



The action plan wLU focus on developing an environment that is supportive, 
innovative, and accepting of student and staff differences. A sense of collegiality 
is established. It is clear to anyone who enters that this building is for students 
and learning. Staff in a building with a good climate recognize that problems are 
inherent in the educational process and develop positive, successful ways of 
identifying and implementing solutions. 

The Committee Might 

Visit several schools. Identify the factors that make their environments 
welcoming or not. 

Survey students, staff and community members and compare results. 

Invite experts from the community to discuss ergonomics (i.e., the climate of the 
workplace) and assist in the selection of colors, lighting, furniture, and other 
furnishings. 

Involve the school community in a school face lift. 



Climate Ideas 

• Have an open door policy-stop to talk to a parent 

• Serve food congenially 

• Ensure that the secretary is welcoming 

• Place a rocking chair in the principal's office 

• Keep buildings clean and in good repair 

• Remove graffiti immediately 

• Involve students in clean-up efforts 

• Fix broken windows 

• Make the building aesthetically pleasing (e.g., murals, wall 
hangings, planters) 

• Post positively stated rules and expectations 

• Po:»t a welcome sign 

• Structure classrooms to reduce potential conflict 

• Involve the students in a contest to improve the inside or the 
outside environment 
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Standard Procedures 



The action plan will develop standard operating procedures regarding both the 
usual procedures (fire and tornado drills) as well as more complex procedures, 
such as reaching consensus on what behaviors warrant office referral and those 
that do not. Standard procedures will relate to board policy where applicable. 

Some behavior management practices, such as time out, will require regulated 
procedures, if used at all. These regulations will be the same for all. 

Standard procedures will assist in ensuring consistency from teacher to teacher 
in specified areas. An inherent flaw in consistency, however, is titO assumption 
that all students are alike. Therefore, when developing standard procedures, 
there must be efforts to incorporate flexibility to allow for individual differences. 



The Committee Might 

Develop a set of procedures that provide a consistent framework for identified 
classroom management strategies. 

Ensure that a range of options are incorporated into any consequences or 
reinforcers. 

Identify procedures that are to be regulated and those that are prohibited. These 
procedures will be the same for all. 

Gather examples of documentation and record-keeping methods. 

Determine what documentation and record keeping is necessary to support a 
comprehensive classroom management system. 

Develop a plan for completing, managing, reporting, and evaluating data 
gathered. 
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Instructional Design 



The action plan for the instructional design component is multif aceted. It is 
apparent that children come to school with fewer prosocial skills than in the past. 
Schools are becoming more responsible for teaching behaviors that were once 
considered to be the responsibility of the home, the church, or the community. 
The action plan may include curriculum review and staff self-evaluation. 

The plan should focus on the infusion of the instruction of social skills into 
already existing curricula, rather than the use of a program taught in isolation. It 
should introduce systematic teaching of social skills as a means to assure that 
appropriate and adaptive behaviors are a part of each child's behavioral 
repertoire. 

The Committee Might 

Identify which skills to teach or emphasize, and identify resources available. 
Review commercial social skills programs. 

Review research and other information regarding social skills and the 
curriculum, and model teaching practices (see Appendix B for resources). 

Identify which skills should be taught/reinforced by all staff. The committee 
may wish to complete the Instructional Design training activity. 

Develop a plan to gather resources, training, and technical assistance to increase 
staff ability to implement necessary behavior management principles. 
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Staff Development 

The action plan for staff development is a vital part of any comprehensive system 
planning. Staff development activities need to be focused on specific topics and 
specific individual and group needs. Staff development planning must consider 
the needs identified in the analysis of each of the components of the entire 
classroom management system. 

The Committee Might 

Conduct a needs assessment to determine perceived skill strengths and deficits. 

Design or identify individual inservices and staff development activities to meet 
specific needs. 

Develop staff training for implementation of district classroom management 
policy and procedures. 

Identify the classroom management strategies that require training prior to 
implementation. 

Acquire consensus on inservice topics targeted for the entire staff. 

Identify activities for modeling new skills, collegial discussion and support, 
using community resources, and opportunities for follow-up and feedback. 

Develop a plan to monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of the training that 
supports the district's classroom management policy and procedures. 

Identify strategies to promote awareness of the potential for abuse of classroom 
management practices. 

Consider developing multiyear plans for staff development. 

Develop opportunities for staff to exchange ideas and share expertise. 

Identify local, state, and national resources. 

Research new ideas. 

Develop ongoing activities. 

Identify strategies to maintain momentum. 
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Support Systems 

The action plan should assure that a variety of support systems are in place to 
address individual challenges and the diverse needs of students. Some of these 
supports include peer support groups, staff counseling or mentoring, and 
outside referral sources. 

The Committee Might 

Identify existing staff and student support systems, and analyze each as to 
current effectiveness. 

Acquire input from parents, students, and staff to identify any additional 
support systems needed to implement a comprehensive classroom management 
system. 

Involve students, parents, and businesses in the design of student support 
systems to ensure that no student falls between the cracks. 

Identify agencies, businesses, and services available to meet the needs of your 
school community. 

Disseminate information on resources and services available to the school 
community. 

Review the existing options for students with unique needs. 
Explore alternative methods of meeting students needs. 

Make recommendations to ensure that multiple options are available to address 
student discipline needs. 
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School Community Awareness and Involvement 



The action plan should address any problems in current information flow, 
communication systems, school accessibility, and collaboration efforts. 
Communicatiori is essential to ensure that a comprehensive classroom 
management system works. Communication is necessary among staff, staff and 
students, parents, and other members of the school community. It involves 
keeping people informed and up to date, sharing the good news, and keeping 
people involved. 

The Committee Might 

Identify methods for involving parents and business representatives as valued 
and equal partners with the building team. 

Determine methods of providing information about a comprehensive classroom 
management system. 

Identify methods for keeping the community informed about the effectiveness of 
both a comprehensive classroom management system and individual student 
progress on a regular basis. 

Ensure that methods for communicating positive information occurs more 
frequently than negative information. 

Request assistance and involvement of school community members on problem 
solving/focus groups. 

Develop activities of interest to encourage participation of all school community 
members. 
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Step 5: Implement and Evaluate Your Plan 



• Collect and Analyze Data 

• Monitor Continuously 

• Identify Problems as They Arise 

• Make Adjustments 

• Revise Plan, as Needed 



The committee should designate individuals, from within the building as well as 
outside the building, to collect and analyze data, to monitor whether the plan is 
being implemented -as developed, to document progress, and to recommend 
revisions. 

The committee will determine the effect the comprehensive classroom 
management plan has on the problems initially identified. The committee will 
compare current status with the data used to identify the original problem and 
goals. The regular collection of data allows for an objective evaluation of the 
plan and how it is being administered. Annual collection, computerization, and 
analysis of specific information compiled from discipline records and attitudinal 
surveys, for example, is an excellent way to document longitudinal effects of the 
classroom management system. Information collected should be used to 
determine the need for additional and continuous revisions. 

The committee should revise the current status information, identify the 
implications of information, and establish methods for revising the plan. 

Student discipline problems are not likely to disappear as the result of a single 
plan. However, by creating a process for continuous development and 
evaluation, the school community is more likely to approach concerns as they 
arise with confidence in their ability to respond. 
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Appendix L: Positive Envi/onment Checklist. (1994). In D. B. Wright, H. 
B. Gurman, & the California Associaton of School 
Psychologists/Diagnostic Center Positive Intervention Task Force. 
Positive intervention for serious behavior problems (p. 257). 
Sacramento: Resources in Special Education. 
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Appendix L. 

Positive Environment 
Checklist 

The following Positive Environment Checklist was designed for use in the federal project, 
"Building Positive Behavioral Support Plans;'" When used to evaluate settings in whic!> persons with 
severe disabilities live, work and go to school, in the context of a complete analysis and plan develop- 
ment process, it can play an important role in understanding how environmental features impact 
behavior. Refer to Appendix Efor information on further training in this model 

The table. Process of Building a Positive Behavioral Support Plan, outlines the entire process 
involved in developing a plan for individuals challenged by severe di abilities in this model Please 
note the Positive Environment Checklist is included in step 4, "Con Juct Assessments" stage in this 
framework, 

Positive Environment Checklist 

The Positive Environment Checklist (PEC) is designed for use in evaluating whether the settings in 
which persons with severe disabilities live, work, and go to school are structured in a manner that 
promotes and maintains positive, adaptive behaviors. The PEC looks at whet' ~ -rttings provide the 
conditions that support positive behaviors and do not present conditions that iwe negative behaviors 
more likely. It also addresses several concerns related to the ways in which program staff support and 
interact with the people with disabilities in the setting. 

The checklist should be used as part of a proactive, preventive approach to addressing problem 
behaviors. Positive environments will help to minimize the occurrence of problem behaviors. The 
checklist can be used as a general tool to provide an overall assessment of a setting. Also, when a 
particular individual is targeted, it can be used as part of a comprehensive analysis of an existing 
problem behaviors) to determine whether environmental conditions are contributing to the problem. 

The Positive Environment Checklist focuses on the physical, social, and programmatic structure 
of the environment Checklist questions are divided into 5 sections: (1) Physical Setting, (2) Social 
Setting, (3) Activities and Instruction, (4) Scheduling and Predictability, and (5) Communication. 
Responses to questions in each area should be based on direct observation of the environment, on 
review of written program documents and records, or on responses obtained from questioning 
program personnel. Three response options are provided for each question: YES, NO, and UNCLEAR. 
The term "staff" applies to paid and volunteer personnel who provide support and services in the 
setting. The term "people" refers to the people with disabilities who live, work, or attend school in the 
setting. 

Scoring the completed Positive Environment Checklist is simply a matter of determining which 
questions received a YES response, and which received NO or UNCLEAR responses. NO responses 
indicate areas or issues that should be addressed to create a more positive environment UNCLEAR 
responses indicate the need for further analysis, perhaps by extended observation or by questioning a 
larger number of program personnel. 



Wm 1 The Positive Environmental Checklist is from: Albin, R. W., Horner, R. H., & O'Neill, R. E. (1993). Proactive 

behavioral support: Structuring and assessing environments. Eugene, OR, Specialized Training Program, University 
of Oregon. 
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1 SECTION Is PHYSICAL SETTING 



1. Is the physical setting clean, well 
lighted, and Odor free? 




NO 


UNCLEAR 


2. Is temperature regulation in the setting 
adequate? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


3. Is the physical setting visually pleasant 
and appealing? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR | 


4. Does the arrangement of the setting 
promote easy access for all individuals 
within the setting? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


s Tt thp setting arranged in a manner mat 
facilitates needed staff support and 
supervision? 


YES 


HO 


UNCLEAR 


i6. Does the setting contain or provide 
interesting, age-appropriate items and 
materials for people to use? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


7. Is >he setting located and structured in a 
manner mat promotes and facilitates 
physical integration into the 'regular* 
community? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


SECTION 2: SOCIAL SETTING 


1. Is the number of people in this setting 
I appropriate for its physical size and 
purpose? 


YES 


. NO 


UNCLEAR 


2. Are the people who share this setting 
compatible in terms of age, gender, and 
support needs? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


3. Do the people who share this setting 
get along with each other? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


4. Is the staff ratio in this setting adequate 
to meet the support needs of all of the 
peop u here at all times? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


5. Do staff actively work to develop and 
maintain a positive rapport and 
relationship with the people here? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


6. Do staff promote and facilitate 

opportunities for social integration with 
people who are not paid to provide 
service? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 
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SECTION 3: ACTIVITIES AND INSTRUCTION 


1 TV> fwtnl^ In thic ££ftinff rfiptitfi rlv 

participate (whether independent, 
supported or partial participation) in 
activities and tasks that are useful and 
meaningful to their daily lives? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


2. Do people participate in a variety of 
j different activities? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


I 3. Do people participate in activities that 
occur irregular community settings outside 
of the home, school, or work place? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


A TV» rAAnlA in tnit cMtina r££Aivft inctfuctfnn 

on activities and skills that are useful and 
meaningful to their daily lives? 


. YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


5. Is the instruction that people receive 
individualized to meet specific learner 
needs? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


6. Are peoples' personal preferences taken 
into account when determining the 
activities and tasks in which they 
participate and receive training? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


SECTION 4: SCHEDULING AND PREDICTABILITY 


1. Is there a system or strategy used to 
identify what people in this setting should 
be doing and when? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 



2. Is there a means to determine whether the 
things that should be occurring actually do 
occur? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


3. Do people in this setting have a way of 
knowing or predicting what they will be 
doing and when? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


4. Do staff prepare people in this setting in 
advance for changes in typical schedules or 
routines? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


5. Do people in this setting have opportunities 
to exercise choice in terms of what they 
will do, when, with whom, and what 
rewards they will receive? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 
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SECTION 5: COMMUNICATION 


1. Do people In this setting have 
"acceptable" means to communicate 
basic messages (e.g., requests, 
comments, rejections) to staff or others 
in the setting? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


2. Do staff promote and reward 
communication? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


ir» ^ffiwtiv<» efficient communication 
strategies being used by or taught to 
the people in this setting? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


4. Are staff familiar with the receptive 
language levels and skills of the people 
in this setting? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 


5. Do staff have "acceptable" means to 
communicate basic messages to the 
people in mis setting? 


YES 


NO 


UNCLEAR 



This instrument is designed to be used in the context of a complete process of building positive behavioral 
support plans. 
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National School Safety Center. (1990). Assessment Survey-B. The Discipline 
Context Inventory. In School safety check book (pp. 45 - 54). Malibu, 
CA: Pepperdine University. 
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Assessment Survey-B 

The Discipline Context Inventory 

The eight factors (lettered A-H in the survey below) make up the 
living curriculum of the school; they convey to everyone in the 
school "how we behave around here." They show how an indi- 
vidual fits into the school every minute of the day, how he or she 
will be rewarded and how to behave to receive those rewards. Im- 
proving discipline in a school can best be achieved by examining 
these eight factors and by taking action to make them cause the 
behavior desired. 
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Introduction 

This inventory is neither a "scorecard" nor an objective test. It is 
a working guide for use by school personnel, students and parents 
to analyze programs and to identify problem areas they may wish 
to work on to reduce disruption and to improve discipline in their 
schools. 

Directions 

Circle a number to rate your school on a scale of 0 to 5, with a 
rating of 0 indicating that the statement is not at all true of your 
school and a rating of 5 indicating that the statement is clearly 
true of your school. 

A. The way people work together for problem-solving and 
decision-making. Generally, more open and widespread par- 
ticipation is related to fewer disruptive behaviors and greater 
feelings of responsibility among teachers and students. 

1. Faculty meetings are for staff development and 
problem-solving. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Faculty members communicate concerns about 
district policies to central administration and 
modify those policies for their students' benefit. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

3. A sense of direction and mutual purpose is 
shared among a significant number of staff, 
students and, to some extent, parents. They can 
describe goals and achievements in specific, 
understandable terms. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

4. The school district central administration expects 
problems to be solved by local staff and com- 
munity members. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Problems do not fester; they are identified and 
resolved. The attitude, "What can we do?" 
replaces the attitude, "It can't be done." 0 12 3 4 5 

6. The school district provides time and consultants 
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to aid in solving problems. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Adults in the school recognize their own respon- 
sibilities for handling situations or for solving 

problems that affect themselves or the students. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

8. A large number of the staff is involved in plan- 
ning and in implementing school activities. Par- 
ticipation is high and widely distributed. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Staff members and students feel that the school 
belongs to them and that they can make a dif- 
ference in it. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Staff members exhibit a sense of accomplish- 
ment, giving a positive tone to the climate of the 

school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Staff members recognize their own problems and 

don't take them out on the students. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Staff members communicate openly and frequent- 
ly with one another about significant educational. 

matters. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

13. Staff members are relaxed and not afraid of their 

students. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Staff members know how to prevent discipline 
problems caused by adults, by school procedures 

or by the school organization. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

B. The distribution of authority and status. Generally, when there 
are fewer barriers to communication, more involvement in exer- 
cising authority and fewer status differences, the result is a 
more widespread sense of responsibility and a greater commit- 
ment among staff and students. 

1. Status differences among various staff groups are 
eliminated. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

2. No one ignores problems, refuses to do what 

needs to be done or says, "It's not my job." 0 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Administrators' expectations are clearly 

communicated. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Staff members generally agree on what prin- 
cipals, teachers, aides, etc., are expected to do in 

given circumstances. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Teachers are able to communicate concerns, 

questions or consttuctive ideas to "superiors." 0 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Each person accepts criticism from those who 

receive his/her services. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

7. School secretaries, aides, custodians, bus drivers 
and other school staff members participate in 

faculty meetings and in-service sessions. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
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8. parents participate in classroom and school ac- 
tivities and are represented at most faculty 

meetings and in-service sessions. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Teachers help one another solve problems rather 

than criticize other teachers or students. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Responsibilities and "territories" are shared and 
respected; people are not possessive nor are they 
fearful that someone will "take over" their job, 
space or materials. They say "our school" and 

"our students," not "mine." 0 1 2 3 4 .5 

11. Status differences among student groups that 

segregate or limit communications are eliminated. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

C. Student belongingness. Students feel that the school serves their 
needs, is a safe and happy place to be, treats them as valued 
individuals and provides ways in which student concerns are 
treated fairly. When students feel supported and are involved in 
the life of the school, fewer disruptions or irresponsible behav- 
iors will occur. 

1. Students participate in solving the problems of 

the classroom and the school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

2 . A large number of the students are involved in 
planning and implementing the school's activities. 
Students feel that the school belongs to them and 

that they can make a difference in it. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Students exhibit a sense of accomplishment, giv- 
ing a positive tone to the climate of the school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Teachers know the names of students, not only 
those in their classrooms but others in the 

school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Students take responsibility for enforcing the 
agreed-upon rules and procedures with their 

peers and with teachers and administrators. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

6. When making school policy decisions, the educa- 
tional growth of students takes priority over con- 
cerns such as adult convenience, pleasing supe- 
riors, saving face or maintaining tradition. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Students take responsibility for their actions. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Students are included as members of the school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Students' work is displayed in classrooms, display 

cases, corridors and cafeterias. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Students are involved in planning school 

decorations. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Students feel responsible for keeping the school 
environment attractive and clean. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
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12. Students may use the facilities freely as long as 
there is consideration for other students and for 

adults. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

13. When necessary, basic needs of students, from 
poor families are met through whatever resources 

are available without "spotlighting" them. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Children with special problems are diagnosed 
and help is provided in a manner that does not 
stigmatize them or separate them from normal 

school activities. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Teachers respect the students' language and 

culture. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

16. Each student has at least one contact on the 

faculty who serves as an advocate. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Students believe the school offers what they need 

and they find school interesting. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

18. All students are included in all classroom and 
school activities, regardless of sex, race, religion, 
socioeconomic status or academic ability. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

D. Procedures for developing and implementing rules. Generally, 
when rules are made by the people involved and when expecta- 
tions are clearly understood, there are fewer transgressions. 
The more nearly rules are derived from principles of learning 
and of normal human behavior, the more effective they are. 
The more the school operates like a community, as opposed to 
a prison or army, the fewer the problems. 

1. Rules and expectations are clearly defined, stated 
and communicated so that people know what to 

do. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Students are involved in rule- making. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
3 Rules are made by the people who must enforce 

them. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Disciplinary techniques are used to teach positive 
ways of behaving, not to punish or to teach blind 
obedience. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

5. A few. good rules are made and enforced rather 

than having too many rules that are not enforced. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Rules are enforced in a way that will reinforce 

the behavior that is desired. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Unenforceable rules are eliminated. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Due process is applied before punishment. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Students and others are assumed to be innocent 

until proven guilty of infractions. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

10. A complete description of what transpired during 
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any discipline incident is expected from adults 
and students. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

11 Teachers ar?, not assumed to be "right" all the 
* time . 0 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Students are not punished if such punishment has 

no positive educational outcome. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

13. Rules and disciplinary procedures are examined 
and revised to prevent negative educational out- 
comes such as lower self-respect, dislike for 
school, lack of responsibility for one's own 

behavior, sense of helplessness, etc. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Rules apply only to behavior that has a direct 
effect on the school or classroom, not to matters 

that are trivial or highly personal. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

E. Curriculum and instructional practices. A curriculum which 
emphasizes learning that is appropriate for the students served 
and that provides a greater variety of materials and activities 
tends to reduce discipline problems. 

1. The curriculum is viewed as more than the con- 
tent to be taught in subject-matter classes. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Administrative procedures are related to the ex- 
plicit curriculum goals of the school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Field trips, outside speakers and other good prac- 
tices are seen as ordinary teaching methods that 
teachers may utilize without excessive administra- 
tive procedures. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

4. A variety of teaching styles is evident among 

faculty members. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Individual differences and differences in learning 

styles are respected and accommodated. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Students may transfer from one teacher to 
another, or one program to another, depending 
upon their learning styles and their particular 

educational goals. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Teachers choose the methods and materials that 

serve best for achieving their goals. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Teaching methods and instructional materials 

build on what the student already knows. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Students have choices in schedules and assign- 
ments. 0 12 3 4 5 

10. The curriculum includes teaching students how to 

make choices. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Teaching methods provide for active learning and 

are neither boring nor frustrating. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
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0 12 3 4 5 



12. Counterproductive practices are changed or 
eliminated as speedily as alternatives can be 
developed. 

13. The student-teacher ratio is reasonably low. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Playgrounds, school buses, cafeterias and hall- 
ways are viewed as places where students learn; 
teachers design and implement a curriculum for 

those areas. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Students are frequently involved in learning activ- 
ities outside the classroom and in the community. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

16. Some failure is accepted as a natural part of 

learning and giowth. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

F. Processes for dealing with personal problems. Generally, prac- 
tices that help people cope with their lives outside the school 
and with problems that are not directly related to school mat- 
ters stimulate greater commitment to participate fully in the 
work of the school. 

1. Before rushing to solve a problem, people clarify 

whether there is a problem and define what it is. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Individual and cultural differences are respected 
and valued and are allowed to be openly ex- 
pressed in the school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Staff and students recognize that even "good" 

students and "good" teachers have problems. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Students are permitted to have "low days." 0 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Teachers are permitted to feel angry, to have 

"low days" or to make mistakes. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Staff members understand student behavior and 

avoid causing problems when there are none. 0 1 2 3 4.5 

7. Students do not try to manipulate adults. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Minor student misbehavior does not warrant un- 
due attention. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Teachers are able to discern when a discipline 

incident is over. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Staff members do not get distracted from what 

they want the students to do. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Teachers do not escalate small problems into 

larger ones. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Staff and students express and discuss problems 

as they arise rather than tucking them away. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

13. If a person has a problem with another, he or 

she discusses it directly with that person. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

14. When dissatisfied with their own performance, 
people focus on growing and do not punish 
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themselves for being short of perfection. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Both students and staff can give tangible exam- 
ples of growth that have occurred in adults or 

students. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

16. All people in the school recognize and celebrate 
(even in small ways) when one of them achieves 

something good. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

17. People help one another in ways that help them 

to become independent. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

18. Teachers and students admit feelings that are 
causing them to behave inappropriately, but they 

do not blame others for their own feelings. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

G. Relationships with parents and other community members. 
Generally, more open relationships with parents and other com- 
munity members result in better achievement and behavior in 
the school. Close home and community contacts also enhance 
the students' sense of belonging. 

1. Teachers and administrators frequently participate 
in groups and organizations within the commu- 
nity that can offer support to students and to the 

school. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Teachers know the students, parents and commu- 
nity and frequently interact with each of them. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Teachers know the neighborhood, the street 
names, the stores and the places of entertainment 

of their students. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Teachers recognize they may hold stereotypes 
about some studc its and parents as individuals 
and try in various ways to break down those 

stereotypes. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Teachers and other school personnel visit 

students' homes frequently. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Each teacher visits the home of every homeroom 
student (or advisee) early in the school year 

before any problem can arise. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

H. Physical environment. Generally, environments that are pleasant 
for adults and students to work in and that reflect the interests, 
culture and values of students encourage good behavior. The 
more the school environment looks like a workshop, a library, 
a restaurant or a conference center and less like a prison or 
institution, the fewer the problems. 

I. Meeting and social areas are not crowded. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
2. Adequate materials are available and they are 
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organized for easy access and cleanup. 

3. The physical environment is well-organized in 
order to permit a maximum of student inde- 
pendence and behavior. 

4. Necessary space and adequate facilities are 
available for student work. 

5. The school plant is well-planned to accommodate 
easy movement within and between classrooms 
and large group areas. 

6. The cafeteria has places where small groups can 
sit, eat and talk quietly together. 

7. There are several "nooks and crannies" where 
individuals may be alone to think, read or work. 

8. Places are designed where small groups can work 
together without having to talk loudly to be 
heard. 

9. The school is attractive and inviting. 

10. Staff members feel responsible for keeping the 
school environment attractive and clean. 

11. Staff and students are able to analyze "trouble 
areas" in the environment and make provisions to 
solve the problems. 

12. The environment is well-designed acoustically. 

13. Traffic patterns are analyzed to eliminate causes 
of discipline. 

Using the inventory for prublem- solving meetings 
The inventory may be used with faculty or parent groups to iden- 
tify problems in the school and to establish goals for solving those 
problems. The following procedure is suggested, but adaptations 
may be needed to suit local conditions. 

Step 1: Begin by selecting only one of the eight sections in the 
inventory for rating your school. The selection may be 
made by asking the faculty to rank the eight areas to 
determine which one they would be most interested in 
working on or which one most needs attention. The prin- 
cipal or administration also could decide which area 
needs the most attention. Sometimes a recent incident in 
the school might help determine on which area to focus. 

Step 2: Involve staff members early in the process prior to the 
faculty meeting. Through informal conversations with 
staff members, present the ideas in the inventory and get 
their suggestions about which ones need attention. Dis- 
tribute an open-ended questionnaire soliciting the staffs 
ideas about the major causes of discipline problems (or 
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other problems) in the school. Distribute evidence of 
problems such as achievement test results, suspension 
rates or incidence of some disruptive behavior, then use 
the inventory as suggested to get at the causes. 

Step 3: Use only one of the eight sections of the inventory for the 
content of a staff meeting. Staff meetings are too short to 
deal with the entire range of items included in the inven- 
tory. The staff might be overwhelmed or become frus- 
trated if presented with too many items. 

Step 4: Divide the staff into groups of five, consisting of mem- 
bers from different departments, different status levels (in- 
clude non-certified personnel), different grade levels, dif- 
ferent sexes and different races. Have them seat themselves 
in circles to facilitate direct eye contact and discussion. 

Step 5: Give each group sheets of chart paper, a marker and 
some masking tape for hanging the charts on the wall. 

Step 6: Have each person rate the school on all of the items in 
the section that has been selected for the meeting. The 
rating can be done before the meeting starts, at the begin- 
ning of the meeting or just after the small groups have 
been assigned in Step 4. The rating should be done indi- 
vidually and with no discussion among the group. 

Step 7: Ask the staff to read the introduction to the inventory so 
they will understand why they are doing the next steps. 
Encourage the staff to discuss the introduction to clarify 
their thinking or to voice their disagreements. Try to get 
all staff members to participate and avoid letting one per- 
son act as the "expert" on the inventory and the rationale 
behind it. 

Step 8: Have each groi,p discuss their ratings, then list on the 

chart the three or four items that have the highest ratings 
and the three or four items that have the lowest ratings in 
their group. 

Step 9: Have the whole staff look at the charts showing the 
strongest and weakest items for the school, then the 
whole group should develop a list of the items that most 
need attention. Items for the list should be selected 
through consensus, not through voting. Consensus re- 
quires that ii'ii disagreements are stated, heard and con- 
sidered, and that all participants agree before final action 
is taken. Voting divides groups into "winners" and 
"losers" and reduces feelings of responsibility for carry- 
ing out the decision. For more on consensus, consult 
"Techniques to Facilitate Consensus," in R.A. Schmuck 
and P.J. Runkel, Third Handbook of Organization Devel- 
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opment in Schools, Palo Alto, California: Mayfield 
Publishing, 1982. 
Step 10: Using the list developed by the whole group (Step 9), 
have each individual categorize the items by using the 
following questions: 

1. Which items do you think you cannot do anything 
about? 

2. Which items do you not want to do anything about? 

3. Which items do you think you could do something 
about and want to do something about? 

Step 11: Using the answers to question No. 3 above, assign com- 
mittees to work on one item with the intention of improv- 
ing it. Have each group submit a work plan at the next 
faculty meeting showing what will be done, by whom and 
on what timeline. Use the procedures suggested in 
Figure 1. 

Step 12: Have each group report progress at each faculty meeting. 
Provide suggestions and help as indicated. Discuss prog- 
ress informally between meetings. 

Copyright 1982, William W. Wayson. Permission granted to the 
National School Safety Center to reprint in the School Safety 
Check. Book. Any school that wishes to reproduce this inventory 
for use in local staff development programs is granted permission 
to do so. 



Figure 1 

Goal: __ 



Indicators of success: 



Activities necessary for reaching goal: 



Resources needed to do Activities: 



Time when activity has to be done: 



Person responsible for doing job: 
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fiood Behavior Pod: ; ^ 

A Positive, Whole-School Discipline Program 

— by WUSam R. Jenson, Dtbra Andrews, and Ken Reavis 
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Ever bet on a basketball game or play bingo even if it were just for a soda? """" 
It's fan, and it can be used to manage behavior in schools where the students' 
bet their good behavior. This is how the program works. Most schools have - 
a glassed-in.central office. The windows to the office are needed to display a 
poster with about 150 to 200 squares. Each square on the poster is numbered 
1 to 200 and the squares are big enough to write one student's name in each 
: box (it helps to laminate the poster). The. poster is attached to the window so 
' that the squares face out and the -students can see them as they pass the 
^office. A piece of tape should run along the bottom of the poster to act as a 
hinge, and a small piece of tape should be placed at the top to act as a 
' fastener Tor the poster: . 

^Pennies or plastic poker chips are also needed for the program. You should . 
have as many pennies as there are squares on the poster. Each penny is 
'" number (1 to 200- it helps to engrave the pennies because magic maker 

numbering will rub - 
off). The pennies are 
kept by the principle or 
secretary in an opaque . 
container in the office. 
Also, an Office or 
Principal's Mystery . 
Motivator is needed. 
This is simply an 
envelop with a slip of 
paper in it that has a 
reward written on it 
(i.e., pizza for lunch, 
soda, "prince" cancels 
your homework for the 
day, small treats, etc.). 
The.Principal's 
Mystery Motivator is . 
hung on his or her door 
with a big question 
mark on it Reference 
to the reward or hints can be given by the principal randomly over the 
school's intercom to increase anticipation in the students. 

School rules are needed to run the program. Approximately 5 rules that are 
posted in the halls, on the doors, and near the Behavior Pool Poster. When 




students are caught following the school rules,-<hey ...._ - 
are sent down to the Prmdpal's office. Under 
supervision, they are asked to close their eyes and 
pick a penny randomly from the container. Then the : J~_ 
poster is unhooked from the top and the student .;"'.c7J : .. 
writes (with a water based pen if the poster is . 
laminated so it can be used repeatedly) his or her_U^ " / 
name in the numbered square that corresponds to the ~ 
penny's number. The poster is then re-taped and the ' - ' , 
student goes back to class. The penny that was ~. , 
: picked is not replaced in the container. £ . : 

. When any row, column,^ gonial bfjsquares is - ^ Vt 
completed by adding the last student name, those 

- students are called down to the office over the school ' 
Intercom to be rewarded by the principal. Only the - 
students in the winning row, column, or diagonal 
win. The Principal's Mystery motivator is opened •■ - ; - 
and the winning students immediately get the reward .*■ 
that was written on the piece of paper.'The board if 
then erased and the process is started all over, again: < 

The major advantages of this system is that it is very 
positive. Kids are sent to the oflce for following V- , 
rules and directions. In addition, names cf students. ~ : 
who follow rules are advertised on the poster for _ ''.}. 
other students to see. The system is random which/ 
increases the suspense and anticipation, plus it cost' ,.. N 
very little to run. Reluctant teachers can be assigned 
to catch a student being good and send them to the_ . 
office for behaving. However, Good Behavior Pool; 
requires objective and specific school rules. You can , 
get a rules chart and examples of good and poor '., 
rules from the BEST Project . ^ " '•' 

With this program you can send, with flair, a student 
to the office for behaving. "Now I caught you . 
following the school rulesl Get to the principal's '" 
. office and play Good Behavior Pool 1 1 might even' 
call your parent about this incident Youarf acting 
far too good —but I like it". 
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What Works 



Any effective intervention must be multi-dimensional, theory based, tested and known 
to change positively behavior and improve skills, including academic skills. Successful 
programs involve whole systems and require community investment and parent involvement. 
Interagency coordination is critical. The effort must be sustained over decades and each plan 
must be individualized to the local community culture. Programs must be monitored and 
evaluated. "Feel good" results where participants say the program made them more sensitive 
are not enough. There must be a measurable decrease in the numbers of violent acts and an 
increase in the academic success of the students. 

School Variables knows to Reduce Violence 

Leadership: The school-based administrator who provides a firm, fair consistent 
leadership style can reduce violence. An administrator who governs, who uses a consistent 
management style, who supports excellence, who acknowledges problems and who measures, 
records and reports results is a violence preventer. 

School Size: Smaller is Safer. . Large, crowded schools are more likely to be 
impersonal, non-participating environments. In small schools teachers know students and the 
students know each other. There is greater participation in extracurricular activities (per 100 
•students) in small high schools. There is also a greater chance that "outsiders" will be 
recognized as such. 



School Staff: Teachers and school staff who are provided the training and support to 
demonstrate the following attributes have been shown to help reduce school violence: a drive 
for excellence in their expectations for all students. Ability to communicate a positive attitude 
toward learning and toward children and their families. Able to use consistent 
classroom/school behavior management techniques, individualized instruction and effective, 
culturally sensitive, communication. Ability to seek and use school-based and community 
resources in problem solving. ' Ability to understand, involve, share and communicate with 
parents, and engage parents in their child's learning. Knowledge of and participation in 
developing students rights and responsibilities handbook. Knowledge of and ability to support 
social skill development, self esteem building, conflict resolution and prevention techniques and 
procedures. Ability to take responsibility in a crisis as a team member in a school wide crisis 
plan. Ability to acknowledge problems and to measure, record and report student progress in 
learning and behavior. 

School Supports: Students who are aggressive frequently have other significant 
problems including academic problems and poor interpersonal skills. They fail classes and are 
often retained. They are frequently exposed to harsh punishment and or extremely inconsistent 
discipline at home. They tend to project blame and lack trust in adults. They perceive hostile 
motives to benign intentions. They tend to see aggression as having a positive outcome and 
see others as more aggressive than they are (Larson, 1994). Schools adequately staffed with 
pupil services teams of school psychologists, counselors, nurses and social workers are able 
to work cooperatively with school staff, families and agencies to address the complex needs 
of students with aggressive tendencies. 
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Successful school programs take these factors into consideration and provide the 
resources to assist these children in being successful in school. This requires a recognition of 
the complex of problems and the need to design and implement a measurable plan to rectify 
these problems. Services are best started early, even preschool. Programs which provide 
developmental ly appropriate intellectual stimulation, that also deal with social and emotional 
needs and teach effective ways to make choices and decisions are effective. They are most 
effective when they go beyond school and arf, transferred into the home ;nd the community. 
Here is a place where the media could help by presenting models of what is being taught in 
school and at home. 

School-wide problem solving teams: Schools which have effective problem solving 
and assistance teams are best able to provide the support and guidance that teachers and parents 
need to assure a positive school-community environment. Programs cannot just focus on 
violence and discipline. They must be designed to assure the social-emotional well-being of 
all children.. Developing and maintaining a positive school atmosphere and preparing children 

and adolescents to use non-violent means to problem solve must be a school goal. Today 
schools must take the responsibility, in cooperation with families and the community, for 
teaching children social competence skills. This is a process that requires instruction and 
practice in school and at home. It can become the first line of long term prevention when it 
is initiated in the primary grades and reinforced at those times of transition when children 
move through school into adolescence and adulthood. 

Prevention Plans: Primary Prevention is imperative if we are ever to break the cycle 
which is presently destroying too many lives within our communities. However there is 
research that shows that we cannot reach all of the impulsive, angry, disenfranchised children 
with these supports. Secondary Prevention is designed to help the so called "high-risk" 
children who appear to have a high chance of becoming aggressive. They need more specific, 
comprehensive and intensive services to reduce the chances of their becoming violent. These 
children need programs that will change the factors which are pushing them toward violence. 
Families can be assisted in learning more effective home and behavior management skills. 
Such programs have been shown to be effective in changing patterns of past failures. Youthful 
offenders who go untreated are highly likely to re-offend when compared to youth who are 
treated comprehensively, with academic support, psychological and family counseling support 
and activity/peer support. 
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BY THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

In an historic effort, seven major educational 
organizations in Virginia convened to develop a statewide 
plan of action to combat school crime and violence. 



The challenge of change 



Few people are unaffected by the in- 
crease in violent crime. Of particular 
concern is the movement of these behav- 
iors into schools, whether they are urban, 
' suburban or rural. One of the most fre- 
quently cited problems for educators is 
community-based conflict that is brought 
into the school building. School staff tra- 
ditionally have not been trained to 
handle the growing frequency of inci- 
dents requiring more law enforcement 
skills than teaching and educational 
management skills. 

It is not uncommon, unexpected or ab- 
normal for child development patterns to 
include acting-out behaviors, peer con- 
flict and personal/emotional development 
concerns. What is clearly different is the 
changing environment in which educa- 
tors and parents must address these prob- 
lems. The American Psychological Asso- 
ciation estimates in a recent study that 
the average child who watches television 
sees 8,000 murders and more than 
100,000 other acts of violence before fin- 
ishing elementary school. 

Last year, representatives of major 
educational associations and agencies 
met for an open discussion of concerns 
related to evidence of increases in acts of 
violence and other disruptive behavior on 
the part of certain students in the schools 
of Virginia. This forum provided partici- 
pants an opportunity to share organiza- 
tional perspectives for the problem. It 
also was a forum for the introduction of 
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ideas to assist in maintaining safe educa- 
tional environments as well as ideas to 
help young people in developing appro- 
priate discipline. 

Providing safe schools 
The primary focus of this voluntary plan- 
ning effort has been the responsibility of 
schools and their governing authorities 
to provide safe schools for the children 
and the communities they serve. Yet, 
there is strong agreement that the estab- 
lishment of safe schools is inseparable 
from the issues of vioL . ice and crime in 
the larger community. 

Safe school solutions must ultimately 
be pursued in the context of a commit- 
ment to create safe communities, not just 
safe schools. Only the broadest possible 
coordinated response of parents, educa- 
tors, community leaders, and public and 
private agencies can produce a long-term 
effect. 

Concerns of the participants of this 
summit include: 

1 the continuing effects of prejudice; 

• the growing disparity between rich and 
poor, particularly the increase in the 
number of children living in poverty; 

• the need for our institutions and com- 
munities to address cultural diversity 
and the necessity for young people to 
respect differences but value our com- 
mon humanity; and, 

• the effects upon our children and 
schools, not only of substanc abuse, 
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but of children born to abusers. 

These issues are tremendous barriers to 
the successes of young people and their 
communities. 

The challenge of change is not limited 
to our communities. There are challenges 
in the schoolhouse as well. Students fre- 
quently complain of a sense of alienation 
and even boredom. Students, teachers, 
administrators and parents express con- 
cerns about educational environments 
that are depersonalized. There is reason 
to question whether schools are equipped 
to meet the growing medical and psycho- 
logical needs of many youths, but there 
are no immediate alternatives. A curricu- 
lum for academic excellence may appear 
meaningless when some children are 
struggling just to survive. 

Many young people need alternatives 
to the traditional 19th century school 
model. Positive staff attitude and com- 
mitment must be the foundation for con- 
vincing large numbers of "at-risk" young 
people of their potential. Expectations 
must be real on the day children first 
arrive for formal schooling. These are 
the challenges for our schools and the 
changing roles that they are confronting. 
Schooling is not simply being reformed; 
it is being redefined. 

Finally, modem society with its eco- 
nomic demands and changing work and 
family styles has made more difficult the 
personal parent-child relationship. Par- 
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enting may require more skills and atten- 
tion than ever before, and the necessity 
of parenting support and outreach pro- 
grams may no longer ht a luxury. Most 
parents can be counted on to support 
their children, but an increasing number 
of young people cannot rely on their par- 
ents as resources. For the children of 
these parents, society must determine its 
collective accountability and responsibil- 
ity while not encouraging others to abdi- 
cate the role which they have correctly 
assumed. 

Responsibilities identified 
Three equally important areas of public 
responsibility have been identified in this 
summit process as key to resolv- 
ing issues of school violence. 

Teachers, school administra- 
tors, parents, and the appointed 
and elected officials who pro- 
vide governance collectively 
must build the legal, regulatory 
and prograrrmatic environment 
that supports individual respon- 
sibility and accountability. In 
turn, the people who deliver 
programs and administer public 
systems must aggressively apply 
their technical and leadership 
skills to meet the challenges posed by in- 
cre?sed violence. 

In this context, each school and its 
community equally share three major 
responsibilities. First, schools and their 
communities are responsible for provid- 
ing a safe and appropriate school 
environment. 

The ability of school administrators to 
manage large numbers of students and 
adults is affected by problems of school 
design and the availability of technology. 
The management of public events on 
school property and the balancing of in- 
dividual civil liberties with regulations 
necessary in compulsory attendance en- 
vironments have become an increasingly 
difficult and complex task. 

School staff members are the first to 
admit that their training has not gener- 
ally equipped them with the skills to 
manage many of the youth now in their 



classrooms. They must, however, assume 
increased responsibility for both effective 
management of students in a compulsory 
attendance environment and skilled 
crime prevention strategies. Schools 
must train staff for the needs of diverse 
populations and maintain a safe physical 
environment clear of foreseeable threats 
of injury and disruptive behaviors. 

Second, schools and their communities 
must re-examine their programs to be 
sure that they support the long-term fam- 
ily and educational needs for prevention 
rather than just intervention. 

These efforts need to respond to de- 
personalization within the school envi- 
ronment and the failure of many students 
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to achieve success or adapt to traditional 
educational structures. The communica- 
tion links between school personnel and 
the parents of disruptive children some- 
times are weakened by circumstances 
that neither party can control. Strategies 
to build this communication and mutual 
support for each other's efforts are essen- 
tial for many young people's success. 

High priorities in this response should 
be given to the powerful impact that 
strong, energized community coalitions 
may have in developing local solutions. 
Coordinated interagency planning, tar- 
geted on the specific and unique prob- 
lems of a community and supported by 
broad-based community and parent in- 
volvement, will signal the first step to 
success. 

Schools must make certain that their 
curriculum is relevant to the develop- 
ment of personal responsibility and that 



staff is skilled for the task. Schools must 
also ensure a strong early childhood edu- 
cation commitment and utilize effec- 
tively and early the array of community 
agency resources when intervention is 
needed. A properly structured and deliv- 
ered instructional program must become 
our best and most effective offense. 

Third, schools and their communities 
must demand and achieve a strong and 
consistent disciplinary expectation and 
application of that expectation for every 
student. 

Schools cannot tolerate student behav- 
iors which jeopardize the safety and 
well-being of other children in compul- 
sory environments. The responsibility of 
school itaff and its governing 
leadership is to balance conflict- 
ing rights and responsibilities. 
This will, at times, result in nor- 
mal and appropriate disputes as 
parents rightfully protect the in- 
terests of their children. In this 
context, however, school admin- 
istrators with the support of 'ocal 
school boards are the practical 
advocates of the rights and inter- 
ests of the collective group of 
young people. Ultim?tely, the 
balance of conflictin, interests 
must be achieved by school boards and 
the courts. 

Blaming others 

When the organizations involved in this 
effort first began work and the issues 
were being identified, the single concern 
most frequently cited by the participants 
was "the tendency to blame 'others' for 
the problem." There was a concern that 
across our communities, including par- 
ents, educators, and public and private 
agencies, there was an "unwillingness to 
accept shared responsibility for solu- 
tions." Having completed these discus- 
sions and having received numerous ex- 
pressions of assistance and cooperation 
from resources ranging from state agen- 
cies to individual citizens, the partici- 
pants recognize the truth of human na- 
ture expressed in the first concern but 
reject the pessimism of the second. 
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Summit recommendations 

Violence in our communities is being 
stuuied by many different and respon- 
sible parties across our state and nation. 
The process of consensus building and 
collaboration used by the summit reflects 
a path similar to that which each of our 
communities must travel to achieve the 
commonly held goal of safe schools. No 
single set of recommendations will in- 
clude all that can or should be done. No 
single set of recommendations can reflect 
a total understanding of a problem so 
complex. Each can and should, however, 
contribute to the public discussion, each 
offering its own unique perspective of a 
challenge critical to our nation and our 
schools. 

The following recommendations are 
offered in that spirit and wi'h a commit- 
ment to work with all for safer schools. 
The greatest desire among participants in 
this effort is that the recommendations 
assist in positive and visionary decision- 
making in the larger community. Stand- 
ing alone, absent such collaboration, they 
are likely to be inadequate for this mu- 
tual challenge. 

Fair discipline 

Schools must not tolerate student behav- 
iors which jeopardize the safety and 
physical well-being of other children in 
compulsory attendance environments. In 
exercising our mutual responsibility for 
the education of each child, school ad- 
ministrators and school boards serve as 
the practical advocates of Use rights and 
well-being of young people served in the 
schools. 

Despite the difficult task of finding 
this balance in sometimes conflicting re- 
sponsibilities, several basic commitments 
must reflect our joint responsibility to 
each child as well as to all children. 

• All have a right to school environ- 
ments free from serious disruption. 

• Each and all have a right to be treated 
fairly and without discrimination in 
the application of discipline. 

• Each and all have a right to high ex- 
pectations and competent professional 
service. 
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Every failure by responsible adults, 
whether a parent or a public service pro- 
vider, is a setback. Young people must 
observe in the setting of expectations, 
communication of expectations and ap- 
plication of our mutual commitments to 
each other, the first and most powerful 
lessons in citizenship and personal 
responsibility. 

Access to information 
Th Handling of student scnool disciplin- 
ary records in Virginia is interpreted dif- 
ferently among local school divisions, 
sometimes resulting in the creation of 
records systems independent of appropri- 
ate regulations. School disciplinary 
records related to serious and/or criminal 
activity must be available to public 
school officials who are charged with 
protecting the safety and well-being of a 
school community and are also respon- 
sible for the education and intervention 
support services for students. Although 
the present statutes and regulations in- 
tend this outcome, several revisions will 
enable clearer interpretation and man- 
agement of the records and govern the 
appropriateness of their use. 

Availability of weapons 
The disturbing reality for many school 
children and youth is an increasingly 
commonplace witness to acts of violence 
in their communities. Also disturbing is 
young people's easy accessibility to 
handguns whether by illegal purchase, 
gift or acquisition in their homes 
because of negligent security efforts by 
adults. 

The potential for tragedy for young 
people is the same whether they willfully 
acquire and bring guns to school intend- 
ing harm, whether they bring them be- 
cause of fear, or whether they simply dis- 
cover them in their homes at an age 
when they do not perceive the difference 
between a weapon and a toy. Schools 
must be the safest places in our commu- 
nities, but it is unreasonable to expect 
that school environments will not reflect 
the adult values of the homes and the 
communities where children live. 
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This report has generally refrained 
from proposals dealing with the larger 
issues of violence and growing criminal 
activity in our community. It does seek 
to address those specific factors most 
closely related to making schools, and 
activities on school property, the safest 
place and most secure activity in the 
community. In this context, the in- 
creased availability of guns cannot 
be ignored. 

Parenting programs 
It is not uncommon for schools to find 
parents, particularly those from what 
may be considered dysfunctional back- 
grounds, struggling to raise the child the 
school also struggles to teach. Many of 
these parents are caring and desirous of 
helping their children grow and develop 
into good citizens but are in need of as- 
sistance. It also is true that many of the 
parents need information, counseling, 
and a continuum of support and educa- 
tional programs. 

It is probable that the schools' ability 
to intervene effectively with potentially 
violent youth will have limited success if 
the parents, especially those seeking as- 
sistance, are not provided an integrated, 
public agency education and counseling 
program. 

Home-school link. 

For most parents, the home-school part- 
nership is a vital and necessary link to 
assure the healthy development of their 
children and to assure significant educa- 
tional achievement. This partnership 
must be strong and continuous. 

For a growing number of children, 
however, the parent, either by choice or 
through lack of support, is not a partici- 
pant in this partnership. The children of 
some of these parents find ways to man- 
age more independently and find their 
own support areas for success. But for 
many children this iack of a parent- 
school support system has devastating 
results; these children must confront 
difficult situations or deal with special 
developmental needs alone. 

Our society traditionally has held par- 
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ents accountable for the welfare of their 
children related to shelter, clothing, 
food, medical care and school atten- 
dance. It may now be necessary for our 
society to find new and innovative ways 
to assure that parents provide these basic 
legal obligations, as well as assure that 
they accept responsibility for assisting 
their children in reaching maturity with 
some standard of personal and social 
responsibility. 

Alternative programs 
Many school divisions provide a wide 
range of alternative programming for 
young people who, by their own interests 
or for other intervention needs, elect 
such options. These programs often are 
limited in their availability and fre- 
quently are incapable of responding to 
the growing number of young people 
who are dysfunctional and unresponsive 
to traditional educational settings. Many 
of these programs need expansion and 
new ones need development. 

Of particular importance is the need 
for programs for children who cannot be 
permitted to remain in traditional school 
settings because of their behavior toward 
other young people. To be possible, such 
programs may need to be developed re- 
gionally. These programs must reflect 
the joint educational, interventional and 
disciplinary needs of the student. With- 
out the development of programs which 
can be a possible alternative to expulsion 
for some situations, many of these young 
people will be lost to immediate rehabili- 
tation efforts. 

This emphasis on a well-developed 
continuum of alternative education ser- 
vices may be the single most important 
factor in successful education-interven- 
tion for large numbers of young people 
who are likely to fail in present educa- 
tional programs. 

Finally, regulations that govern the 
suspension and expulsion of students and 
mandate attendance in alternative educa- 
tion programs require further develop- 
ment of such alternate placements to 
avoid the compromise to other young 
people's safe environment. 
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Early childhood programs 
Perhaps the strongest and most univer- 
sally held belief by participants in this ef- 
fort is the belief that the ability to affect 
future generations of children rests upon 
our commitment to succeed will < them at 
an early age. Strong prevention pro- 
grams, development of home value sys- 
tems and assurance of early educational 
success are the only real hope for long- 
temi solutions. 

There is clear indication, even respect- 
ing differences in statistics, that many 
young preschool and early childhood 
programs are not available to large num- 
bers of children who are eligible. Recent 
census data shows growing numbers of 
American children living in poverty and 
many who are literally left to self-care. It 
is a national problem, beyond the scope 
or mission of schools, but it does directly 
affect the child' c- probability of success. 
It is a problem for oublic and private 
commitment and cooperation. 

School and community cooperation 
Violent behaviors by young peoplo in 
school buildings cannot be isolated from 
the increasing violence in the homes and 
communities where these young people 
grow up. Conflicts from the community 
are frequently brought into the school. 
The availability of weapons and drugs in 
the community increases the likely inci- 
dence of related behaviors in the school. 

A growing percentage of families that 
are either unwilling or unable to provide 
personal value and support systems re- 
sults in larger numbers of young people 
arriving at the schoolhouse door in dis- 
tress. Many are at risk of failing to de- 
velop attitudes conducive to academic 
success and personal responsibility. 
Many children's problems, which origi- 
nate prior to and outside of the school, 
clearly affect the educational process and 
require a response that unites the re- 
sources of schools, pubic support agen- 
cies and the community itself. 

While each community needs to deter- 
mine for itself how such a network, coa- 
lition or team would organize and func- 
tion, the success.of many community 
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coalitions working on substance abuse 
have the potential for an effective action 
model. These community coalitions have 
included schools, parents, police, mental 
health and mental retardation social ser- 
vice agencies, the business community 
and the courts. 

Simply stated, unless individual com- 
munities decide to organize and mobilize 
local resources to change community 
expectations and youth behaviors, it is 
likely that schools, working alone, will 
fail. The power of local communities, 
united and committed to local strategies 
developed for their children's future, is 
an American model of community which 
has worked before and can work again. 

Management of school buildings 
Each school administration is respon- 
sible for a physical environment that is 
safe for its students, managing both pre- 
ventable injury and personal safety 
against criminal acts committed by ofher 
students or outsiders. This obligation in- 
cludes supervision for the movement of 
people, issues of construction and design, 
appli' tion of telecommunication and 
technolo, /, and the development of per- 
sonnel trained in security issues. 

The obligation to provide a safe envi- 
ronment is often complicated by the wide 
range of after-school activities and public 
events that occur in schools. It would be 
relatively easy to develop tightly con- 
trolled environments. It is more difficult, 
however, to balance the necessity for a 
secure environment against the need for 
a desirable educational environment. At 
times these competing goals will require 
difficult choices. 

Staff development 
Specific informational and training 
needs for teachers, principals and other 
school staff were repeatedly identified by 
organizational representatives. Training 
should be addressed both in pre- service 
education and by individual school divi- 
sions within staff development programs. 
T* ; potential of statewide and regional 
resources, training materials and telecon- 
ferencing may be particularly helpful. 
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Mediation and conflict resolution 
skills appear to be increasingly impor- 
tant, especially for classroom teachers 
who have the first opportunity to work 
with young people in control/conflict 
situations. In rapidly changing school 
communities, staffs are facing a larger 
number of young people from diverse 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Teach- 
ers need to have clear insight into the 
cultural milieu of students they teach. 
Additionally, such insights are important 
for communication with parents of the 
young people if the home-school link is 
to be strengthened. 

This appreciation of diversity and the 
need for school 'Jassroom management 
skills and instructional strategies for 
working with disruptive youth were the 
two themes most often repeated by stu- 
dents who were interviewed or partici- 
pated in this process. 

Many young people, particularly those 
from ethnic, national and cultural minor- 
ity groups within schools, frequently be- 
lieve that school staff do not "under- 
stand" them. They particularly are 
concerned about expectations which they 
feel are inappropriate and that they do 
not share. If segments of student bodies 
and parents perceive that staff members 
are insensitive or lacking insights into 
their needs, the ability of schools to sup- 
port and plan for the students' educa- 
tional needs is seriously compromised. 

Developing social skills 
A school's curriculum is the plan of ac- 
tion for students. As such, it is impera- 
tive that it constantly reflect students' 
fundamental educational needs. As their 
circumstances alter, so must the schools 
response. 

Changing environments have made it 
even more important for schools to be ef- 
fective in teaching children fundamental 
skills in human relations, citizenship and 
personal responsibility. Each of these 
components is routinely found in school 
curricula. What has been suggested is 
that a more focused and concerted effort 
may be needed to strengthen and provide 
applied learning in these areas for all 
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children. 

It is increasingly evident that in a 
competitive social environment young 
people also need to learn teamwork and 
mutual responsibility. It may be that the 
social studies and related curriculum 
areas need to assist children to apply 
concepts of civic responsibility in a more 
direct fashion than presently is done. 

In addition to curricula outcomes in 
this area, it is extremely important for 
young people to develop the personal 
skills of conflict resolution, ethnic and 
cultural insights, and those common 
principles of character and trust which 
serve as the "glue" of a society. Children 
must understand that these commitments 
support rather than hinder the develop- 
ment of a responsible personal value sys- 
tem in a free society. Schools must be 
certain that their curricula train children 
in these values, which is a very different 
commitment from simply instructing 
young people about them. 

Comprehensive safe school legislation 
The committee recommends that the 
1993 session of the Virginia General As- 
sembly pass a comprehensive safe school 
legislative program to include, but not be 
limited to, recommendations submitted 
in this report so as to provide an opportu- 
nity for other service agencies and the 
general public to address this most im- 
portant commitment to our communities. 

These recommendations represent a 
consensus of thought and focus. With 
guidance and support, these practical 
steps can enable schools to become safe 
places. If schools are not free of violence 
and potential harm, they will be free of 
an environment conducive to learning. If 
students and staff do not feel safe, then 
English, math, science and social studies 
are moot exercises. 

Excerpted with permission from Violence 
in Schools, © Virginia Association of 
School Superintendents (VASS), 1992. 
Complete copies of this report are avail- 
able by contacting VASS, 405 Emmet 
Street, Charlottsville, Virginia 22903, 
804/924-0538. 
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Specific recommendations 

Summit recommendations included 
specific suggestions for action by 
schools, communities and the 
Virginia legislature. For example, 
the participants recommended that 
the General Assembly of Virginia 
pass legislation that would result in 
the following outcomes regarding 
weapons: 

• Reduce the availability of hand- 
guns to minors. 

• Re-examine and strengthen 
penalties iucluded in the Code of 
Virginia for illegal use of handguns, 
including: ' 

• Furnishing firearm to a minor. A 

• Recklessly leaving a loaded, 
unsecured firearm so as to 
endanger the life/limb of a child 
under the age of 14. 

• Limiting local ordinance fines; 
not to exceed $100 if a minor 
possesses a loaded fireaim in ' 
public place or on a public 
highway. 

• Possessing taser or dangerous 
weapons on school property, 
property open to public for school . 
activities or school bus. 

• Willfully discharging a firearm in 
a public street ... in a.place of • 
public gathering. ; 

• Willfully discharging or brandish- 
ing a firearm or facsimile in 
public, so as to reasonably ; . ' * 
induce fear of injury on school . 
property or within "school zone;" 

• Unlawfully using or possessing 
. handguns by juveniles. Loss of 

. driving privileges for at least 30 
days. . 
. • Eliminate from commuirities 
pcertam paramilitary and automatic- • 
type weapons that have no reason- - • 
able sporting and defense use by 
citizens of Virginia. " , 

• Require that retail gun sellers 
provide specific information to gun 
purchasers about firearm laws and - 
the safe handling and storing of 
firearms. '•• *•»•' 
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Harington, M. R., & Straussner, J. (1993, Fall), 
schools. School Safety, pp. 29 - 30. 
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H BY MARGARET R. HARRINGTON AND JOEL STRAUSSNER 

Focus on communication, cooperation, consensus and creativ- 
ity empowers both professionals and students to develop effec- 
tive strategies to deal with vastly complicated social issues. 



Coping with conflict 
in high schools 
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During these times of increasing vio- 
lence when individuals frequently resort 
to aggressive behavior, alternative meth- 
ods of expressing feelings of hurt and an- 
ger need to be developed. As educators, 
we must provide adolescents with appro- 
priate supports and opportunities before 
they reach explosive states of behavior or 
find themselves in the midst of a crisis 
that could result in violent behavior from 
one or all of the participants. 

At the Queens Public High Schools in 
New York City, a districtwide interven- 
tion philosophy has developed for coping 
with potentially violent situations. This 
philosophy is preventative in scope and 
enables trained professionals to react to 
any emergency situation. 

The interventions are on a continuum 
ranging from indirect, peer-oriented pro- 
grams to direct involvement by a core 
group of professionals (see box on next 
page). The professionals are trained in 
mediation/conflict resolution skills 
geared to immediate response in explo- 
sive and potentially violent situations. 
The group includes teachers, psycholo- 
gists and guidance counselors. They are 
available at designated centers in their 

Margaret R. Harrington, Ed.D., is super- 
intendent for Queens High Schools. Joel 
Straussner, Ph.D., is the supervisor of 
school psychologists and special educa- 
tion guidance counselors for Queens 
High Schools, New York City. 
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home schools and are also members of a 
mobile team that intervenes in an emer- 
gency at any high school in the borough 
of Queens. 

Peer groups provide support 

The peer-oriented program, called SAV- 
INGS (Students Against Violence, Injus- 
tice and Guns), was piloted in May 1992, 
and is currently in all 26 high schools in 
the borough. SAVINGS is structured like 
the SADD (Students Against Driving 
Drunk) program. Each high school has a 
support group that represents diverse stu- 
dent groups. They meet to share experi- 
ences and develop schoolwide action pro- 
grams that encourage students to affirm 
their belief in nonviolent solutions to 
problems. SAVINGS also works col- 
laboratively with other organizations in 
the community. 

The goals of the SAVINGS .-^ogram 
are supported by two different types of 
schoolwide activities. Not only does the 
program bring together students that are 
concerned about and affected by vio- 
lence, but it also provides a variety of ac- 
tivities in school and throughout the bor- 
ough that focus on anti-violence themes. 
SAVINGS has both academic and non- 
academic components that are designed 
to heighten the awareness of the entire 
school community about the issue of vio- 
lence. Fv,. examples, SAVINGS has an 
English curriculum component, and 
SAVINGS has sponsored a districtwide 
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art contest and exhibition. 

SAVINGS has also initiated a revamp- 
ing of current student leadership classes. 
Traditionally, these classes had been de- 
signed for the best and the brightest stu- 
dents, who received service credit while 
participating in school fund-raising ac- 
tivities. This is no longer the case. Stu- 
dent leadership programs now develop 
the leadership abilities of a broad range 
of students. Leadership groups, repre- 
senting the entire school population, are 
organized around the themes of anti- 
violence and violence prevention at 
school. In addition, two student leaders 
from each school are selected to be part 
of a districtwide student leadership coun- 
cil that also addresses these issues. 

Mediation centers in high schools 
Additionally, the f .apcili.:»,ndent's office 
is in the process of establishing media- 
tion enters operated by trained, school- 
based staff and students in every high 
school. These centers mediate conflict- 
related problems between various con- 
stituencies at the school level, such as 
student to student, teacher to teacher, 
student to teacher and parent to student. 

As a result, students and staff have im- 
mediate access to twined peers who are 
familiar with their school's characteris- 
tics. Conflicts can be directly and quickly 
resolved. In this process, staff members 
also serve as role models for their peers 
by demonstrating more effective ways of 
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solving conflicts. 

This approach also includes the inte- 
gration of regular and special education 
mediation teams. The support staff — 
which includes psychologists, social 
workers, educational evaluators, service 
providers and team paraprofessionals — 
and the special education teaching staff 
are in key positions to utilize mediation 
techniques. Special education students 
often need to improve their abilities to 
respond to interpersonal situations, and 
mediation may facilitate their develop- 
ment in this area. 

Staff members can use mediation ap- 
proaches ic a variety of interpersonal 
situations, including training teachers to 
resolve • onflicts that occur during par- 
ent/teacher conferences and using these 
techniques in counseling sessions to 
teach special education students to re- 
solve their own conflicts. Furthermore, 
these staff members supplement the ac- 
tivities of the mediation teams working 
in the mainstream. 

Mobile team responds to crises 
The Queens High School district also 
maintains a Crisis Response/Conflict 



Resold ion Mediation team. This team 
consists of 20 trained staff and students 
who intervene in a crisis at any high 
school in their jurisdiction. By providing 
counseling and intervention, the team 
minimizes the impact of emergencies, 
such as the death of a student or staff 
member or a conflict within the commu- 
nity or school that polarizes groups. 

The team works with school, commu- 
nity and central board staff to mobilize 
student resources. They provide for the 
appropriate expression of grief or con- 
flict and develop improved channels of 
communication to prevent future prob- 
lems. This team has responded to poten- 
tially disastrous schoolwide conflict in a 
positive and effective manner. 

For example, in the spring of 1992, a 
student was shot in the presence of hun- 
dreds of students on the street outside of 
a large high school. The Crisis Response 
Team mobilized, and the next day it be- 
gan working with school guidance staff 
and the principal to respond to the crisis. 
However, at another school, 60 friends of 
the slain yt. "th abruptly walked out and 
threatened to get guns to avenge the 
death of their friend. Additionally, the 



angriest students were beginning to view 
this situation as a racial issue. 

The Crisis Response team, along with 
the principal, key school staff and other 
outside resources, was able to success- 
fully resolve the problem. More impor- 
tantly, the school began to be more re- 
sponsive to what students experience as 
well as more sensitive to students' role in 
resolving intergroup conflicts. These ac- 
tivities kept the situation from deteriorat- 
ing into a cycle of vengeful and violent 
activities, transforming it into a positive 
dialogue between students and school 
personnel. 

Conflicts are being reduced in a vari- 
ety of innovative ways throughout the 
district. Support for the SAVINGS pro- 
gram and Conflict Resolution team is 
embedded in the district philosophy. The 
focus on communication, cooperation, 
consensus and creativity empowers both 
professionals and students to develop ef- 
fective strategies to deal with vastly com-^ 
plicated social issues. Training and de- 
velopment activities for the entire school " 
community support, encourage and rein- 
force the impron-.ment of the quality of 
life in our schools. 
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Continuum of Prevention 



Indirect -- 
Intervention 



SAVINGS 

Students Against Violence 
Injustice and Guns 

• Teacher Advisor 

• Students 
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School Mediation Teams 
at each school 



• School-Based Trained 
Administrators 

• School -Based Trained Staff 

• Trained Students 
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- Direct. 
Intervention 



Crisis Response/Conflict 
Resolution Mediation Team 



• Central Board Staff 

• Community Agency Groups 

• Superintendent's Staff/ 
Coordinators 

• Trained Administrators and 
Students from Districtwide 
Pool 
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And you tell me over and over 
and over again, my friend 
That you don't believe we're 
on the eve of destruction. 

— "Eve of Destruction," 1965 
Singer/songwriter Barry Maguire 

nances are that the good 
old days frequendy in- 
voked by politicians and 
pundits, weren't. 
As author Stephanie Coontz 
notes in her book The Way We 
Never Were, "The actual complex- 
ity of our history — even of our 
own personal experience — gets 
buried under the weight of an 
idealized image." 

It's too easy to look back to 
the 1950s or other eras and claim 
that children were disciplined, 
eager to learn, and safe in their 
classrooms and homes. Remem- 
ber the bomb drill? Elementary 
"" ' ool students shunted from sun- 
ashed classrooms to darkened 
airways where they would sit on 
the floor and tuck their heads be- 
tween their knees. Then they'd 
wait for The Big One to go off. It 
" i sign of the times— those 
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wondrous 50s when life was 
good, the enemy was clear, and 
nuclear annihilation could be pre- 
vented through disciplined partici- 
pation in a bomb drill. 

Schools no longer do that. The 
nuclear bomb threat of the 50s 
has given way to new forms of ter- 
ror in the 90s. Now, schools pre- 
pare for hostile invasions, for gun- 
wielding assailants who threaten 
students and staff, for child abduc- 
tors, and teacher haters. Student 
shakedowns are routine, and met- 
al detectors — once the exclusive 
domain of airport officials' at- 
tempts to p:~"ent terrorism — are 
becoming commonplace in mid- 
dle and high schools. 

Frequendy, we hear that it is 
the "breakdown of the American 
family," the "loss of traditional 
family values," or the "dissolution 
of the family" that is at the heart 
of society's problems. The implica- 
tion is that if we could just "6x" 
the family everything eke would 
fall into place. 

But the violence that plagues 
society is occurring in a much 
larger context, one that involves 



changes in our political, social, 
economic, scientific, and educa- 
tional structures. To assume that 
we can go back to move ahead de- 
fies the changes that ltave oc- 
curred, the context in which pre- 
vious generations lived, and the 
fact that what we fondly remem- 
ber was not what actually existed. 

"At first glance," writes Coonfc, 
"it may seem depressing to think 
of our current family problems as 
part of a much larger socioeco- 
nomic crisis. But surely it is even 
more depressing to think that the 
problem is caused by people's rot- 
ten values or irredeemable selfish- 
ness. That kind of analysis leads 
people to give up in despair. . . . 
Seeing our family pains as part 
of a larger social predicament 
means that we can let ourselves — 
or our parents — off the hook. . . . 
Most people who come to this 
conclusion do not use it as an 
excuse for complacency; instead, 
they find that it frees valuable time 
and energy for figuring out what 
they can actually do to help solve 
theDroblem." 
4 0 & nu ^ es a * one cannot solve the 
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Welcome to the updated North- 
west Policy. Our new design, 
created by Dan Stephens of the 
Renaissance Group in Portland, 
reflects the Laboratory's endea- 
vors to make educational R&D 
ever more accessible and useful 
to Northwest educators. Repack- 
aged in a more contemporary for- 
mat, the newsletter will continue 
to bring you reports on issues 
and useable research for policy- 
makers. 



problems of violence among 
young people. Neither can the gov- 
ernment nor the workplace nor 
the schools. But schools are a 
critical link in a child's life, a 
place where all children go or 
have been. "There is little educa- 
tors can directly do to correct the 
economic and social problems," 
Bernard K. Friedlander writes in 
Flight From Schooling. "But we 
can confront the violence: We can 
understand it; we can counteract 
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it with the strength of informed 
policies and practices; and we 
can give our students justified 
confidence that they are person- 
ally safe from harm when they 
are in our care." 

Guns and More Guns 

There's no doubt about it: 
Violence among schoolchildren 
and other young people has in- 
creased dramatically in recent 
years, "violence against students 
and teachers in our nation's 
schools has now reached epi- 
demic proportions," notes the 
Office of National Drug Control 
PoUcy in a 1993 report, Break- 
ing the Cycle of Drug Abuse. 

The Educational Fund to End 
Handgun Violence reports that 
teenagers murdered by firearms 
doubled between 1985 and 
1990. During that same time pe- 
riod, the number of 15-year-old 
males charged with murder in- 
creased by 217percent Tie or- 
ganization also found that more 
than 100,000 students take a 
gun to school and that 13 chil- 
dren under the age of 19 are 
shot to death each day; an addi- 
tional 98 kids are injured by 
gunfire daily. Other estimates of 
gun-toting students run as high 
as 568,000— a rate of about 
one in erery 20 students who 
carries a Raven pistol, a Smith & 
Wesson .38-caliber revolver, or 
other firearm to school. 

A Justice Department survey 
of 10 high schools in California, 
New Jersey, Illinois, and Louisi- 
ana found that 22 percent of 
758 male students possessed 
guns and that 12 percent said 
they carried their weapons rou- 
tinely. Tne survey, USA Today re- 
ported last month, also found 
that 83 percent of 835 juvenile 
offenders In six juvenile deten- 
tion centers baa carried guns. 
O Tfaction is not taken soon 



to rescue the children trapped 
in this ever-increasing cycle of 
violence, then the United States 
is at risk of losing an entire gen- 
eration," note the authors of 
Kids and Guns: A National Dis- 
grace. 'The victims will not only 
be those who were killed, but 
also the survivors, scarred by 
growing up in virtual war zones." 
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School safety was among the 
top concerns of the nation's gov- 
ernors when they crafied the six 
national education goals in 
1990. Goal 6 (Safe, Disciplined, 
and Drug-Free Schools) states: 
"By the year 2000, every school 
in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a dis- 
ciplined environment conducive 
to learning." 

Efforts to curb violence and 
create safe schools have in- 
creased. There currently are five 
bills before Congress that would 
earmark funds for school safety 
and drug-free schools and com- 
munities. Already, money avail- 
able for drug programs may be 
spent on school safety training 
and procedures when the issues 
are related. 

However, pending anti-crime 
legislation also calls for more 
police officers on the street; 
boot camps for kids; a ban on 
possession, sale, or transfer of 
guns to juveniles; additional jail 
space for kids; and extending 
the death penalty to children as 
young as 13 who commit seri- 
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ous violent crimes. The crime 
prevention package has sparked 
debate among get-tough propo- 
nents and educational reformers. 

"Boot camps and gun control 
and added police on the streets 
are all fluff," Robert Rector, a 
senior policy analyst for the Heri- 
tage Foundation, told Youth To- 
day, a national publication 
about youth issues. "What we 
need is more prison space." 

James Fox, dean of the Col- 
lege of Criminal Justice at North- 
eastern University, disagrees. 
'We've tripled our prison popu- 
lation over the last decade, but 
there's been no corresponding 
downturn in crime," he says. 
"And when it comes to prison 
space, we've long found that, if 
you build it, they will come." 
Adds Deborah Prothrow-Stith in 
her book/tea^ Consequences, 
"Today we have more people in 
prison than ever before. If pun- 
ishment were a deterrent, men 
the number of crimes being 
committed iu our society ought 
to be declining, FBI statistics in- 
dicate just the opposite is true." 

Surveys indicate that violence 
and other crime in and around 
schools is escalating. Consider, 
for example, that: 

• One out of every five high 
school students now carries a 
firearm, knife or club to school 
on a regular basis 

• One-half of all violent crimes 
against teenagers occur in 
school buildings, on school 
property, or on the street 

• Shootings or hostage situ- 
ations have occurred in schools 
in 35 states and the L strict of 
Columbia 

• Nearly 45 percent of all teach- 
ers report that student miscon- 
duct interferes substantially with 
their teaching 

• Between 1980 and 1990; mur- 
der Increased 87 percent and ag- 




gravated assault 64 percent; 
among children under die age of 
18, homicide by firearms rose 
143 percent from 1986 to 1992 

• Twelve percent of crimes in 
school buildings were commit- 
ted by an offender with a weapon 

• For every youth killed by a 
firearm, roughly 7.5 times that 
number are shot but live 

Many believe that drug use 
and drug trafficking are at the 
heart of the increase in youth- 
related violence. 'We must con- 
tinue to explore the interrelation- 
ships between drugs, violence, 
and the ability to learn," notes 
the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy. "If our public 
schools must first concern thi 
selves with security, learning 
takes a back seat" 

The Minneapolis-based 
Johnson Institute reported last 
year that school behaviors such 
as vandalism, violence, and tru- 
ancy are "far more interrelated 
with student use of alcohol and 
other drugs than has previously 
been measured." Furthermore, 
the negative behaviors affect a 
school's educational climate 
even when the drug use occurs 
outside the school grounds, the 
institute found in a nationwide 
survey of 32,000 students. 

Survey results revealed that 
students who were problem 
users of alcohol and other drugs 
were oyer twice as likely to get 
into physical fights as non-users, 
three times more likely to be tru- 
ant from school, twice as likely 
to have trouble concentrating in 
class, nearly four times as likely 
to commit vandalism, and five 
times more likely to report neL 
tive school attitudes and behav? 
tors. "We need to help school 
administrators use local data to 
mobilize the entire community- 
parents, school board members, 
city council members, juvenile 
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justice professionals — in a coor- 
dinated, integrated prevention ef- 
fort," says David Wilmes of the 
Johnson Institute. 

In addition to drug preven- 
tion programs, policymakers 
need to consider the adverse ef- 
fects of violence in the mass me- 
dia and the proliferation of hand- 
guns and other weapons in their 
efforts to curb violence. Con- 
sider, for example, that there 
are an estimated 211 million 
firearms in the United States. In 
1992, 15,377 people were killed 
in firearm homicides, and more 
than 80 percent of the deaths — 
12,489 people — were slain with 
handguns. The vast majority of 
homicide victims — 11,626 peo- 
ple — were under the age of 30. 

The mass media has also 
been implicated in the increase 
in violence. After all, a channel- 
hopping couch potato can find 
it all on TV — from the crime- 
inspired 6 o'clock news to MTV 
videos to violent superheros to 
the steady stream of advertise- 
ments that glorify the macho 
male and the sex-kitten female. 

Research indicates that by 
the time most children reach the 
age of 18, they will have watched 
250,000 acts of violence. Re- 
search also shows that what kids 
watch on TV is the best predic- 
tor of violent behavior, not their 
family structure, class, or edu- 
cation. 

"The accumulated research 
clearly demonstrates a correla- 
tion between viewing violence 
and aggressive behavior — that 
is, heavy viewers behave more 
aggressively than light viewers," 
write the authors of Big World, 
\ Small Screen: The Role of Tele- 
vision in American Society. 
"Children and adults who watch 
a large number of aggressive 
programs also tend to hold atti- 
q "udes and values that favor the 
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THE STATS ON CHILDREN IN THE NORTHWEST 






Alaska 


Idaho 


Montana 


Oregon 


Washington 


Child death rate 

Ages 1-14 (per 100,000 children) 


38.5 


34.5 


28.2 


28.9 


27.9 


Juvenile violent crime arrest rate 
Ages 10-17 (per 100,000 youths) 


207.0 


362.0 


104.0 


274.0 


354.0 


Percent graduating from high school 


65.9 


76.7 


86.4 • 


71.1 


74.7 • 


Teen violent dejth rate 

Ages 15-19 (per 100,000 teens) 


101.7 


84.5 


96.8 


72.6 


64.5 


Percent children in poverty 


26.7 


16.9 


21.6 


14.8 


12.9 



Source: Kids Cotuil Data Book, 1993 

use of aggression to resolve con- 
flicts. These correlations are 
solid. They remain even when 
many other potential influences 
on viewing and aggression are 
controlled, including education 
'evel, social class, aggressive atti- 
tudes, parental behavior, and 
sex-role identity." 

TV isn't the only culprit: 
Many big screen movies, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and com- 
puter games package violence as 
if it were a sporting event. 

Poverty Violates Children 

There are other injustices in- 
flicted upon children that too 
often set in motion a cycle of 
poverty and despair that can re- 
sult in yet more violence. Con- 
sider the words of Marion 
Wright Edelman, founder and 
president of the Children's De- 
fense Fund: "Every morning, as 
we wake up, 100,000 American 
children wake up homeless," 
she writes. "Every 13 seconds, 
as we get out of bed, an Ameri- 
can child is reported abused or 
neglected. Every 32 seconds, 
about the time it takes us to walk 
to the kitchen and put on the cof- 
fee, an American baby is born 



into poverty. Every 14 minutes, 
while we shower and brush our 
teeth, a baby dies in America. 
Every 64 seconds, while we lock 
our doors and head for work, a 
baby is bom to a teenage 
mother. And every 13 hours, 
before we go back to sleep at 
night, an American preschooler 
is murdered." 

Poverty, Edelman says, is a 
form of vi olence that often goes 
unrecognized. "The number of 
American children who are 
poor — 13.4 million — is greater 
than the entire population of Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, or Florida. If 
Florida were devastated by a 
natural disaster that left all of its 
citizens poor, the nation would 
recognize a state of emergency 
and pull together to save the 
state. It is time to apply that 
same national will and strength 
of values to saving our children." 

Schools Also a Haven 

The idea is to assist schools 
and communities with creating 
drug-free and safe environments 
in which students can learn and 
thrive. "If any place in our com- 
munity is gun-free and drug- 
free, it must be our schools," 
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the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy report notes. 

It is also important to remem- 
ber that for many children 
school is a safe haven, a lamiliar 
and friendly place to learn, to so- 
cialize, and to grow intellectually 
and emotionally. In Voices from 
the Future: Our Children Tell 
Us About Violence in America, 
Naomi, a 17-year-old lesbian 
and recovering alcoholic, says, 
"School was my church, it was 
my religion. It was constant, the 
only thing that I could count on 
every day. . .1 would not be here 
if it was not for school." 

And so it is for thousands of 
children and young adults na- 
tionwide. The key, then, is to 
build upon the security that chil- 
dren find in their schools, to de- 
velop curriculum that focuses 
on nonviolent conflict resolu- 
tion, to allow children to partici- 
pate in establishing rules of be- 
havior and systems of justice 
that address conflicts, to involve 
the community when addressing 
school safety, and to create a 
safe environment so children 
can learn, work, and play free 
from threats of violence and in- 
timidation. 
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job training, and other services 
to troubled youth. 

The district's violence preven- 
tion programs, according to a re- 
port compiled by the Council of 
the Great Gty Schools, include a 
gang response team, teaching of 
refusal skills, diversity training, 
and conflict resolution and con- 
flict managers. 

Sundermann emphasizes that 
a multiple approach to violence 
is essential. "We can't just focus 
on guns and acts of violence that 
make the front pages," he says. 
He and others call for school 
safety programs and curriculum 
efforts that begin in elementary 
grades and continue through 
high school. "We need to look 
at conflict management in the 
lower grades, at bullying and at 
sexual harassment. We must 
help children honor one an- 
other, develop systems of jus- 
tice, and build mutual respect." 

At the same time, Sunder- 
mann adds, there must be con- 
sistent and swift penalties for stu- 
dents who violate others. In 
Chicago, for example, only 6 per- 
cent of 200 violent incidents per- 
petrated by children were re- 
ported to law enforcement. "If a 
kid commits a crime, it has to 
be reported to the police," Sun- 
dermann says. "Otherwise these 
kids are getting a mixed mes- 
sage." 

Curriculum, Crises, 
and the Community 

School safety policies should 
address the need for students to 
learn how to manage conflict in 
a nonviolent way (prevention), 
provide teachers and students 
with the skills to intervene when 
violence flares up (interven- 
tion), and prepare teachers, ad- 
ministration, support staff, and 
students for a crisis (emer- 
gency) . "There must be some- 
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Characteristics: 

• Sensitivity and respect for all 

• Clear expectations of adminis-. 
trators, teachers, students, and 
parents 

• Environment of nonviolence 

• Student participation and 
bonding 

• Support and recognition for 
students, teachers, and parents 

• A sense of community on 
campus 



thing in place to respond to an 
emergency situation," Sunder- 
mann says. "How do we let 
everyone in the building know 
of the crisis? Who is going to 
deal with the media? What proce- 
dures are in place to make sure 
that kids are safe? If somebody 
comes into the school with a 
gun, what do kids and teachers 
and support staff do? There has 
to be a plan. What is the emer- 
gency code and is everyone 
aware of it?" 

At the same time, schools 
need to address the day-to-day 
activities and incidents that go 
on in their buildings. "There 
also has to be a comprehensive 
program of prevention," Sunder- 
mann says. "There is an obliga- 
tion for administrators to have a 
procedure and to make sure 
people understand the proce- 
dure." 

In her bookDeadly Conse- 
quences, Deborah Prothrow- 
Stith says successful conflict 
resolution programs share cer- 
tain ideas: 

• Conflict is a normal part of 
human interaction 

• Most disputes do not have 
to have a winner or loser — 
win/win is the ideal way to re- 
solve most disputes 



• People who take the time to 
explore their prejudices can 
learn how to get along with (and 
enjoy) people whose back- 
grounds are different 

• Children and adults who learn 
how to assert themselves non- 
violently can avoid becoming 
bullies or victims 

• The self-esteem of children 
will be enhanced if they learn to 
build nonviolent, nonhostile 
relationships with their peers 

In developing any plans for a 
school or district, the commu- 
nity must be involved. "Parental 
involvement is critical," says 
Judy Johnson, director of the 
Western Regional Center for 
Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities. "Schools need to build in 
a meaningful role for parents 
that is more than calling them in 
when their kid is in trouble. And 
we need to build links between 
schools and law enforcement 
and the courts." 

This can be a daunting pros- 
pect for school personnel al- 
ready stretched thin by class- 
room and other responsibilities. 
But to ignore violence — or the 
potential for violence — is to fos- 
ter it. "Once we acknowledge 
the possibility of violent crime, 
we can reestablish more realis- 
tic feelings of safety by taking 
mea5"res to protect ourselves," 
writes Joan Gaustad in Schools 
Respond to Gangs and Vio- 
lence. "School systems that do 
not report existing dangers 
place both students and staff at 
risk by giving them a false sense 
of security." 

Elements of successful 
schools form a solid foundation 
for safe schools as well. Schools 
that embrace diversity, that build 
resiliency, and that provide an- 
ger management, peer media- 
tion, conflict resolution, and al- 
ternative education programs 



are in a strong position to build 
safe schools. Youth and commu- 
nity service programs also can 
build student self-esteem and 
problem-solving skills. "The 
place to start," says Johnson, "is 
to define a safe school climate 
and get people to understand 
that they can have control of the 
type of school they want." 

In her report on gangs and 
violence, Gaustad summarizes 
five important steps in combat- 
ting school violence: 

1. Acknowledge the exist- 
ence of school violence, or the 
possibility of its developing 

2. Plan ahead for all reason- 
able contingencies 

3. Develop written policies 
and clearly communicate them 
to staff and students 

4. Train staff (and students, 
if applicable) in techniques for 
applying those policies 

5. Cooperate with the com- 
munity and other agencies 

In the long run, she says, cur- 
riculum efforts that teach chil- 
dren to respect others and to re- 
solve conflicts nonviolently hold 
the most promise. The problem, 
she adds, is that budget restric- 
tions could force districts to 
look for quick fixes that focus 
on punishment over education. 

"The teaching of prosocial 
skills is an exciting and promis- 
ing preventive strategy and may 
be the nation's best hope in the 
long run," Gaustad writes. "Un- 
fortunately, since it is a long- 
range strategy, methods of sup- 
pression and control will 
continue to be necessary for 
years to come. It would be tragic 
if budget constraints forced 
school districts to choose sup- 
pression over prevention, in- 
stead of embracing both meth- 
ods of curbing violence." 
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